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National Association Reorganizing for 
Powerful Influence 


Practically the entire attention of the directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the delegates to the annual convention of that organ- 
ization, held in Chicago this week, was devoted to 
consideration of a plan for reorganizing the association 
on lines that would be satisfactory to all of the affili- 
ated associations, harmonize all interests and place the 
association on a stronger and more substantial basis 
than it has ever before occupied, and make of it what 
primarily it was intended to be—a powerful influence 
for the good of the entire lumber industry and a leader 
in every movement of a national character in which 
the lumber trade has an interest. 


As a result of a lengthy executive session, in which 
the problems of the various affiliated associations and 
how they are affected by the work of the National 
were discussed freely and very plainly, there was a 
clearing up of some misunderstandings and the members 
gained a broader view and a clearer vision of what the 
National organization should mean to the industry. 

That the lumber industry vitally needs a national 

‘organization that can speak authoritatively for the 
entire industry in matters of legislation, transportation 
and other questions that go beyond the scope of the 
— associations there can be no shadow of a 
doubt. 


That there has been duplication of effort that was 
unnecessary probably is a fact, but, as pointed out in 
the report of the special committee, printed on page 
47 of this issue, this duplication may be avoided in the 
future by holding frequent conferences of the secre- 
taries of the affiliated associations with the secretary 
of the National organization, and the avoidance of such 
duplication of effort should result in the elimination of 


any friction or feeling of dissatisfaction that may have 
arisen in the past. 


In the report of the committee referred to the state- 
ment is made that ‘‘the chief activity of the organi- 
zation should be to take up all matters of national 
legislation which directly affect the welfare of the 
lumber industry as a whole.’’ That the committee 
realizes that this is a great and important work may 
be noted from the further recommendation that, in 
order efficiently to carry out the activities and thoroly 
coordinate the various branches of the work, the asso- 
ciation should have a general manager who should be 
a man of wide experience and with good executive 
ability. 

The general manager of a national association repre- 
senting the second largest industry in the United States, 
operating on lines as suggested in the committee report 
that was unanimously adopted at this meeting, of ne- 
cessity must be a man of broad vision, of extraordinary 
executive ability and a man of commanding influence— 
one who can harmonize all interests in the industry, 
and, with the codperation of the officers, directors and 
members of the association, so represent the industry in 
legislative matters as to make it a commanding figure 
in the affairs of the nation and the State rather than 
a football to be kicked about at the whim of law- 
making bodies, city, State or national. This being 
true, the directors of the association necessarily must 
exercise keen judgment in the selection of this man, 
and the organization can not afford to be niggardly in 
its remuneration for his services. 


General manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association operated on the line proposed is a 
big job, to fill which satisfactorily will require a big 
man. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to note the appar- 
ent harmonizing of all interests in the industry, and 
a determination to finance the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in a satisfactory way and make 
it possible for the organization to represent the indus- 
try in a way that will command the respect of the 
nation. 


In order that the National association may properly 
fulfill its mission, and that thru it the lumber industry 
may present a solid front on every question, legislative 
or otherwise, that affects its welfare, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN sincerely hopes that organizations of tim- 
ber owners which have not as yet affiliated with the 
National now will join with the manufacturers of 
lumber in the great work that is being put under way, 
thus enabling the lumber industry, without a break 
in its ranks, to combat the opposition of manufacturers 
of competitive materials and guard safely the interests 
of the industry in matters of legislation, forest eco- 
nomics ete., and to promote the greater use of wood 
in every legitimate way. 

This annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association was a peculiar one in many 
ways when compared with former meetings, but in 
laying plans for real service to the industry it has 
never been surpassed. 

The work that is to follow in accordance with the 
plan as outlined by the special committee, and as 
unanimously adopted by the association, will be 
watched with much interest and with the hope that it 
will be fruitful of results in every way and succeed 
in bringing about a closer codrdination and a fuller 
codperation in all branches of the lumber industry than 
have been enjoyed heretofore. 





Better Illumination at Lessened Expense 
Is Assured 


A Washington item in this issue points out, upon the 
authority of the Bureau of Standards, the advantages of 
the improved tungsten bulb over the old carbon bulb. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN long ago editorially empha- 
sized this point in the lighting of industrial plants in 
the lumber industry, and showed that the waste current 
resulting from the use of carbon bulbs might better be 
employed in actually increasing the candle power illumi- 
nation of the plant and improving it generally. In this 
connection the latest improvement in this direction, the 
nitrogen filled tungsten bulb, is of great interest. In 
these bulbs there exists inside of the glass not a vacuum 
but nitrogen gas in which the tungsten filament can burn 
more efficiently than in the imperfect vacuum possible 
under commercial processes. Especially for large units 
this type of lamp is very efficient and particularly in its 
length of life; and while it was first introduced in the 
large sizes it is now available in various wattages down 
to the small lamp used for automobile lighting. 


Good Work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory to Continue 


In the appointment of Carlisle P. Winslow as successor 
to Howard F. Weiss in the directorship of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., the logical and 
commendable thing was done. This appointment was in 
line with the time honored policy of filling such vacancies 
by deserved promotion of those most closely in touch 
with details of the work and fitted by ability as well as 
experience for handling it, 

It is quite likely that under Mr. Winslow’s direction 
the laboratory will maintain its former policy of develop- 
ment of scientific facts by research work and then 
securing their practical application in industrial opera- 
tion. 
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Government Is Buying Lumber on 
Short Notice 


Lumbermen who are desirous of securing Government 
orders for lumber will find it worth while to request the 
Government to include their names on the official mailing 
lists. Lumber is being ordered in a hurry these days, 
so it is frequently impossible to obtain advance informa- 
tion of the purchases. For example, last Saturday the 
Government asked for bids on some lumber, the sealed 
bids to be opened Friday of this week. Firms that wish 
to be notified when such orders are opened will be placed 
on the Government’s mailing list upon request. Lumber 
for the Navy Department, the Hospital Department and 
the Army Department is in greatest demand just now 
and requests should be made to the Government to have 
urm names placed on the mailing list of each of those 
departments. Among the woods recently called for are 
clear white pine, southern spruce, walnut, hickory and 
southern yellow pine. 





Scientific Measurement System More 


Widely Favored 


One result of the European war has been to bring to 
both England and the United States a large number of 
foreign orders in which the metrie system of weights and 
measures has been used. England has also had its atten- 
tion more specifically centered upon the extension of its 
foreign markets for its own manufactures, and a difficulty 
is imposed in this respect because its measures of both 
physical things and currency are expressed at the present 
time in non-decimal standards. There is a growing move- 
ment in England to adopt the decimal system for both 
money and measurement. 

The United States has not been so seriously handi- 
capped in this respect, inasmuch as its money system has 
always been on the decimal basis. It has for many years 
had the opportunity to take a forward step in the matter 
of weights and measures in advance of the ‘‘mother 
country,’’ from which our practices in that field have 
been derived. It would appear now, however, as tho we 
shall merely follow England in that regard. There is, 
however, an awakening interest in the subject in our own 
eountry. The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
recently adopted a resolution recommending that the 
metric equivalents of weights be added in stating the 
weights of all package goods. 





The Chemistry of Wood Waste 


Reviewed 


The December issue of The Nation’s Business had as 
its leading article ‘‘Speeding Up Mother Nature,’’ which 
was a very clever and interestingly written review of the 
work of the chemist in finding profitable uses for com- 
mercial wastes. While the entire field was covered in this 
article, there were a number of interesting references to 
various forest products. After telling how the raisin 
seeds which were a waste of that industry are now being 
utilized as a profitable source of tannin, the writer stated 
that the grower of table grapes in California was for- 
merly at some disadvantage because the grape growers 
of Maine had ground cork in which to pack their product. 

‘*Here again the scientist steps in. He took another 
California product, and a wasted one at that, and he sub- 
jected it to humidity tests, to tests of susceptibility to 
bacterial infection, and found it proof against a number 
of things that might do a lot of harm. Result: Califor- 
nia table grapes are now to be had anywhere in perfect 
condition packed in redwood sawdust.’’ 

The writer went on to say that we are now growing 
cork oak in Florida after many trials and failures; and 
continued : 

‘Thru the work of chemists things that are being made 
from sawdust would appal one with a mere enumeration— 
explosives, linoleum, plaster and plaster boards, and vari- 
ous chemicals and distillates. If one were to tell what 
has been made from wood waste it would more than fill 
this magazine. The latest is that waste tanbark from 
which all the tannin has been extracted has found a higher 
place than underfoot in the horse-show ring; it’s upon 
the roof now, supplementing and partly replacing the 
expensive rag stock in tarred felt roofing. Some of it 
is going into wall paper, and some into pipe conduits, 
And these new ideas were developed in the laboratory.’’ 

Here also is another brief interesting reference: 

‘*Right now chemists are indirectly at work on the 
problem of saving spruce forests thru the possible use 
of corn stalks for paper pulp. Some kinds of paper have 
already been produced tho the processes have not as yet 
been commercially perfected.’?’ 

Further on in speaking of the manufacture of artifi- 
cial or synthetic silk, the following occurs: 

‘<The chemist has taken the process of the spider rather 
than that of the silk worm. He has shown the manu- 
facturer how to treat wood pulp with caustic lye and then 
dissolve it in carbon disulphide; it is then diluted again 
with more caustic lye to form a sticky fluid which is 
forced out into viscous threads, almost exactly as the 
spider ’s gossamer comes from the spinnerets in a liquid 
form. These liquid threads are hardened by treatment 
with sulphuric acid. After it is washed and dried it is 


ready for use, so that nowadays even the impecunious 
may wear silken hosiery of the most shimmery kind.’’ 
The author also refers to the use of twisted paper 
cordage for various purposes which were interestingly 
reviewed in a recent article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


and also mentions the use of Osage orange for the pro- 
duction of a yellow dye to replace the imported fustic. 

The article emphasizes the importance of chemical re- 
search by our universities and also the Government sup- 
port of such laboratories as the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, ‘‘which has meant so much to the 
wood using interests of the country.’’ 





War Will Greatly Stimulate Wooden 
Ship Building 


In his message to Congress President Woodrow Wilson 
said that war ‘‘will involve the organization and mobili- 
zation of all the material resources of the country to 
supply the materials of war and serve the incidental 
needs of the nation in the most abundant, and yet the 
most economical and efficient, way possible.’’? This state- 
ment, of course, referred to all the industries of the 
nation, but is especially pertinent to the lumber industry. 
In war and preparation for war lumber plays a great 
part and in modern warfare such as that being carried 
on in Europe the people of the United States as a whole 
have little idea how vast or manifold are its uses. There 
will be a vast demand that may tax even the great manu- 
facturing industry of our country. 

The first question that arises is, how large are the sup- 
plies of lumber that are available? Because of trans- 
portation conditions stocks on hand have in most cases 
slightly increased since the first of the year, or at least 
have not been reduced in size. In round numbers the 
amount of lumber in the hands of members of the various 
manufacturers’ associations on Jan. 1, 1917, was 5,000,- 
000,000 feet. Estimating the stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers that are not members of any association and 
that held by large wholesalers and jobbers at the same 
figure, it seems plausible that today there is about 10,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber in first hands that is, if neces- 
sary, available for war purposes. There is, of course, a 
great deal of lumber in the hands of retailers that is also 
available, but generally speaking such lumber has already 
been worked and so is suitable for a limited number of 
purposes. On the other hand, that in first hands can be 
worked up in just about the shape desired, and as the 
uses of wood in war are largely different from its uses 
in peace this ability to work is essential. 

The greatest demand at first will unquestionably be 
for vessel construction. It is a part of the duty of the 
United States to supply rations to the Entente Allies and 
vessels are woefully needed for that purpose. The steel 
ship building industry is already operating practically 
to capacity and, as the Federal Shipping Board has 
pointed out, the solution of the problem seems to be to 
build wooden vessels. There is.also another great advan- 
tage connected with the construction of wooden ships: 
they can be built to a standard pattern, the parts worked 
up at various sawmills and shipped to an assembling yard. 
Steel ship builders admit that this is not possible in the 
case of steel vessels. The Federal Shipping Board is con- 
ducting in cooperation with lumbermen an investigation 
of the possibilities of building large wooden freight car- 
riers in all parts of the country, an investigation that 
embraces not only the sawmills located on the coasts of 
the country but those that are within shipping distance 
in the interior. At this time it would not be proper to 
discuss the preliminary findings of this investigation, but 
it is violating no confidence to say that the building of 
wooden vessels will be greatly accelerated and many new 
plants built. An acceptable feature of this is that ship 
building offers practically a new market for lumber. Of 
course, much of the lumber used in building forms and in 
braces, partitions ete. can be taken directly from stock, 
but the timbers that go to make up the frame work must 
he cut to order. Take for example a wooden vessel about 
120 feet long; such a vessel requires about 800 flitches 
from 12x22-inches to 12x40-inches in size and from 10 
to 30 feet in length. In addition are the keelsons, 19% 
inches square and from 36 to 108 feet in length; the 
stern frame, the beams, the stringers, the decking, the 
stanchions, the combing, the waterways and other parts 
calling for timbers of large sizes and excellent quality. 

Of course, the number of vessels that will be constructed 
will depend in a measure upon the duration of the war. 
In any event, lumbermen know that all of the ship stock 
that can be cut for a year is now assured a market. In 
general a ship takes a million feet of timber in its con- 
struction if it is designed to carry a million feet of 
lumber. In addition to this many thousand feet are used 
as forms, as braces and for other purposes. Just now a 
thousand wooden freighters of 3,000 gross tons (the size 
favored by the Federal Shipping Board) could be used 
and each one would take between three and four million 
feet to build. The Federal Shipping Board has announced 
that it will do everything to insure the building of ‘1,000 
wooden freighters of 3,000 gross tons or over,’’ in one 
year. That would mean a market for between three and 
four billion feet of lumber. Then there are the almost 
numberless submarine chasers, small motor boats and 
other vessels that it will be necessary to build of wood. 
Discounting all of the latter and considering only the 
larger vessels means an almost unheard of boost to the 
lumber market, altho it should be remembered that not 


all of this construction can be carried forward in a year.: 


Then there will be decking, partition and many other uses 
for wood even in the steel vessels being built. A calm 


and careful consideration of the subject seems to indicate .. 
that an estimate of 3,500,000,000 feet for ship building- 


is conservative. 





Trees as Protectors and Beautifiers of 

e 
Highways 

The combining of good road construction with the plant- 
ing of roadside trees and foliage presents at least note- 
worthy possibilities, Especially a phase of the. refor- 
estation problems that are being generally agitated—the 
growth of trees for purposes other than lumber material 
and consumption—is gradually assuming the importance 
of a national need. 

The recent convention of the Illinois Highway Improve- 
ment Association at Springfield, Ill., was marked by in- 
dividual advocacy of a plan that is already in effect, 
here and there. California highways are today blessed 
with lines upon lines of waluut and almond trees. Ger- 
many’s roadside fruit bearing trees are renowned. Penn- 
sylvania possesses a law that gives to its highway com- 
missioner authority to plant trees along the State roads, 
these to be paid for as part of the cost of the roads but 
to remain the property of the State. More than 8,000,- 
000 trees were recently in the possession of the forestry 
department, available for refcrestation purposes. Only 
the codperation of the highway commissioner and the 
State forestry department is needed for the development 
of more roads and roadside trees in the State. 

It is not only a question of beautifying the highways 
with trees, by virtue of their proportions and shade-giving, 
but a matter that goes a good deal further. Of course it 
may appear extremely novel and amusing to plant trees 
by roads for the sake of their fruit or nut bearing quali- 
ties, what with the ready associations one conjures up 
of Weary Wendering Willie’s easy life made easier by 
the seasonal dainties that will nullify his gustatory prob- 
lems. 

The big point to consider is the preservation of good 
roads and the construction of more, thru the growth of 
large sized trees. The idea is being expounded with 
proper elaborations in much of the campaigning thruout 
the country for the laying of more and better highways. 
It will at least hasten State legislation for the develop- 
ment of one phase of reforestation and forest conserva- 
tion. 





How the “Buy a Home” Campaign 
Affects the Lumber Business 


The importance to the lumber business of a countrywide 
‘*Buy a Home’’ campaign ean not be overestimated. 
Aware for some time of the trend of realty developments, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has kept closely in touch with 
leaders in the real estate field in different sections, ac- 
cumulating information that should stimulate lumbermen 
to definite codperative action in booming this house build- 
ing movement. This information appears on page 62 of 
this present issue without much detailed comment, the 
facts as presented therein being sufficiently suggestive. 

The ‘‘ Buy a Home’’ campaign, by reason of its power- 
ful appeal to every citizen, possesses the attributes of a 
national undertaking—which it is. And the lumber in- 
dustry, enormous tho its resources, can derive thru asso- 
ciation with such an undertaking a valué that it has 
always, inherently, deserved: the value of unanimous 
public approval. For with the public realization of the 
immense part that the lumber industry must play in this 
home building boom will come a nationwide recognition of 
its merits that must be of incaleulable worth to lumber- 
men. 

More than one of the communications published as 
part of the general article on page 62 of this issue are 
in the nature of invitations to retail lumber dealers to 
step in line and to help carry on the good work in their 
respective localities. Lumbermen are prone to lend a 
hand in anything that promises to develop better, more 
ideal living conditions in their neighborhoods and will 
require very little advice as to the nature of the initiative 
they will take, .Yet it may not be amiss to emphasize the 
suggestions that have been advanced in the article re- 
ferred to above, and as to just how they can best identify 
themselves with the ‘‘Buy a Home’’ movement. 

The lumber retailer will join in the campaign not 
merely because it will bring him eventually a lot of addi- 
tional business but because of the great general good his 
codperation will serve to bring to his community, and thru 
his community to the entire country. He will become a 
still greater factor in the prosperity of his community, 
not only as a dealer in the material that will be required 
more than any other in this home owning propaganda 
but as an alert, civic minded member of the community— 
as a man doing good work for the common good. And in 
addition to all this the lumber retailer will help to drive 
home more sharply than ever before to every citizen how 
important for his own and his community’s welfare it is 
for him to own a home; how much better as a citizen he 
will be with this aequirement of the world’s goods; how 
more deeply the mere responsibility of possession will 
inculeate in him keener response to his duties as a citizen. 

It is in consideration of all these vital matters that lum- 
bermen are urged everywhere to associate themselves 
with this movement; to take the initiative in formulating 
plans for the successful conducting of a ‘‘Buy a Home’’ 
campaign where no initiative has been, nor promises to 
be, taken; to prove, in short, that they are not merely 
vendors of goods but men whose businesses naturally 
associate them with the highest principles that actuate 
daily human conduct. Surely no better opportunity for 
the: lumbermen of the country could be seized upon than 
the. present. - 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


AMARANTH WANTED 
We are looking for some amaranth, or whipple heart (a 
Cuban wood), in 1-inch thickness, and if you can give us the 
names of any concerns who handle this stock the same will be 
appreciated.—InquuIRY No. 100. 


{Amaranth is a wood of purple color and very beauti- 
ful grain which appears not to be known to the dic- 
tionary makers, who apply ‘‘amaranth’’ only to a spe- 
cies of annual flowering shrubs. The wood, however, is 
well known among dealers in cabinet woods and the 
inquirer has been referred to one or two sources of sup- 
ply. If there are others also who wish to make offers 
for the wood their replies will be forwarded.—Ep1Tor. ] 





MORE ABOUT HOUSE MODELS 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 17 I note under 
“Inquiry No. 57” that an artist is located here in Chicago 
who will produce house mode]s for a cost of $15. As it costs 
our own shop about $250 to produce substantial house models, 
I am very much interested in getting in touch with the artist 
and will appreciate your letting me have his name and ad- 
dress.—H. S. Sacxerr, Forester, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 


[The building models used in the exhibits of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as far as the 
reviewer has seen them are carried out in miniature 
wooden construction reproducing all the construction de- 
tails. The miniature house models often used by archi- 
tects are intended merely to show the exterior appear- 
ance of a complete building and are usually constructed 
of heavy cardboard upon a light wooden framework and 
finished in color to represent the siding, shingles, window 
and door openings ete. At an added cost such models can 
be constructed to show the interior arrangement of the 
house, being doubly hinged to lift up for an inspection of 
either the first floor or the second floor interior. Such 
miniature model houses ean, if desired, be also supplied 
with a yard showing lawns, gravel walks, trees, shrubbery 
ete.—EpITor. 





WHAT IS WHITE GUM? 

We have a friend here who has considerable lumber which 
he calls white gum. Will you kindly advise what this ma- 
terial is used for, and about what is its worth on the stump? 
This would be cut in Sussex county, Virginia, and would 
enjoy a cheap rate at tidewater and thence by water to the 
northern markets. We understand it is used for making 
boxes, and would thank you to give us any information you 
can, 

| White gum does not appear as the popular name of a 
wood in Sudworth’s ‘‘Check List’’ nor in any of the 
tree books in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S reference li- 
brary. It is probably a purely local name for some va- 
riety of Nyssa, three of the five American species bemg 
represented in that section of the Gulf coast. The most 
common variety is usually known as black gum, but the 
wood is really a light yellow or almost white when prop- 
erly seasoned without staining, and the other trees of this 
family also produce a fairly white wood. 

Only red gum, belonging to another botanical family, is 
quoted in the eastern hardwood quotations to which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has access at this time. The 
other gums are, however, used considerably for box lum- 
ber as well as for mine rollers, broom handles and many 
other articles requiring a light wood that does not easily 
split.—pITorR. ] 








SURFACE BURNING IN CALIFORNIA 


The articles by Mr. Stewart Edward White on the use of 
surface burning in combating forest insects have attracted 
considerable attention. For this reason certain character- 
istics of the Sierra forests which he overlooks, and which 
may have a vital bearing on the problem, should be stated. 
A full analysis of Mr. White’s suggestions: will not be 
attempted. 

Toward the end of his article in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for March 10, in speaking of young growth, he says 
“even among the most conservative the belief is gaining 
ground that second growth beneath the first stands is ab- 
solutely unimportant.” Now, in even-aged or approximately 
uniform forests, such as the Douglas fir of the Pacific coast, 
this is true. In such cases the forests are best cut clean 
and regenerated in a single operation, either by seed from 
adjacent stands, from groups of seed trees or individual trees 
left uncut, sometimes even by planting. On the other hand, 
there are forests in which all age classes occur mixed in 
together, either as single trees or small groups. The sugar 
pine-yellow pine forests of the Sierras belong to the latter 
class and contain, often on a single acre, all age classes 
from small seedlings to overmature trees. The seedlings 
are not under the old trees but in small openings. Hence 
they are of thrifty growth, and generally are but little in- 
jured by logging carried on with ordinary efficiency and not 
followed by fire. In such forests the best method is ob- 
viously to cut over the area periodically, taking the mature 
trees and leaving the young ones. The period between cut- 
tings depends on the severity of the first cut, and on the 
length of time required for the larger of the trees which 
have been left to attain size enough to pay for cutting. 
The Forest Service has applied this system and has made 
the first cuttings heavy enough to allow the lumberman an 
ample profit on his operations. 

The groups of young growth are therefore a distinct unit 
in the forest management. ‘To destroy this growth would 
be the same as destroying extensive areas of Douglas fir 
at present too small to be profitably logged. The young 
growth in either case is the forest capital. When we cut 
the mature trees and leave this young growth we use only 
our income, whereas if we cut the mature trees and burn 
up the young growth we use our income and lose our capital 
at the same time. 

Whether or not Mr. White is right about the seriousness 
of the insect depredations in the Sierras—and from personal 
observation I doubt the extent of the damage—we must not 
jump from the frying pan into the fire in attempting to 
control it. The question should be settled by experiment 
before we allow our forest capital to burn up. Mr. White 
need have no fears that over-conservatism or red tape will 
prevent the Forest Service from giving his suggestions a 
fair test; for there is no more wideawake and up-to-date 
forest organization in the world than that possessed by the 
United States. Until thoro experiments have settled the 





matter mere arguments will do more harm than good.— 
BARRINGTON Moore, M. D., Associate Curator Woods and 
Forestry, American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to print this in- 
teresting contribution to the discussion of the subject of 
insect control, but desires to take some exception to the 
closing statement. It believes that open and free dis- 
cussion of any such subject of importance and general 
interest must be helpful rather than harmful, and Mr. 
Moore’s own contribution is in itself an illustration of 
this fact. Someone else may have something interesting 
and valuable to say on this subject which has not yet been 
said and the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
still open for discussion of all phases of the subject. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heartily agrees with this 
writer in his praise of our Forest Service; but it is not 
and does not claim to be infallible, and Mr. Moore entirely 
disregards Mr. White’s contention that in the past entirely 
too small appropriations have been made for insect con- 
trol work as compared with those expended in firefighting 
and considering the comparative magnitude of the injury 
to the forests from these two sources. This past policy 
should either be adequately defended or be changed; how- 
ever, it is quite likely that some representative of the 
Forest Service has still something to say upon that point. 
—EpiTor. ] 


UTILIZATION OF SAWDUST 

I understand that you have for sale a book entitled 
“Utilization of Wood Wastes,” by Ernst Hubbard. Would 
like to have you send me a copy of same and bill me or send 
it collect, as you prefer. 

We have quite a bit of sawdust going to waste in this 
town every day, I should say a carload a day, and I am 
interested in finding some way of utilizing this sawdust. We 
have a very cheap fuel, gas at a rate of about 10 cents a 
thousand, and I believe that there should be some profitable 
way of using this sawdust. 

If you can give me any suggestions as to how to use it 
or to whom to apply for uses of it I should be very much 
obliged. - 

[ ‘Lhe above inquiry comes from a firm of manufacturing 
chemists in a lumber manufacturing city of the Southwest. 
The book asked for has been sent, and contains a vast 
amount of information about what is being done with 
sawdust in Europe, especially in Germany, giving a con- 
siderable number of formulae. While a number of useful 
prouucts could be manufactured from pine sawdust by 
parties desiring to go into sufficient detail, it is probable 
that the most easily practical method of utilization would 
be by a process that briquettes the sawdust under pres- 
sure, the briquettes then being subjected to distillation 
for the recovery of flotation oil and other distillation 
products, leaving charcoal in the form of the solid bri- 
quette, a very desirable form for the market. A process 
of this sort has been worked out thoroly technically but 
has not yet been commercially applied.—EbiTor.] 





LUMBERMEN FACING RATE ADVANCES 


It looks as if the Interstate Commerce Commission is going 
to allow the railroads to advance freight rates. How will 
this affect contracts that have been taken based upon the 
present freight rates? Do the manufacturers have to stand 
the advance, or the customers, when the delivered prices 
have been agreed upon? It looks reasonable that the rail- 
roads should have an increase in freight rates, but owing 
to the demoralized condition the lumber trade has been in 
for several years and also to the congested car conditions 
that it has suffered, practically more than any other in- 
dustry, it would certainly be a hardship on lumbermen to 
have to pay an advanced freight rate. 

We wish you would start a discussion in regard to this. 


[An advanced freight rate has to go into effect on a 
certain specified date and has to apply to all movement 
after that time and naturally, therefore, must affect con- 
tracts for the sale of lumber in existence at that time on 
which the transportation has not already been performed. 
This may be unfortunate to the party to the transaction 
which has to stand the increased freight cost; but on those 
somewhat rare oceasions where freights are reduced in- 
stead of being increased the lumbermen, of course, get the 
benefit.—EbiTor. | 


MORE ABOUT SALT-SEASONING OF LUMBER 


Regarding the use of salt in curing or drying lumber, 
comment upon which I noticed in “Query and Comment” 
recently, I think the reason that it helps in the seasoning 
and prevents checking is because salt keeps the surface damp. 
In other words, salt in a measure acts as a humidity regu- 
lator and facilitates the drying of lumber from the inside 
out instead of from the outside in. In this way it acts on 
the principle of the humidity regulated dry kiln invented 
and perfected at the Forest Products Laboratory. Salt ab- 
sorbs what is known as water or crystallization from the air 
and so at all times is more or less damp unless some foreign 
substance is added to prevent this action. Other chemical 
salts act in the same manner. In the barge which had the 
partitions between the inner and outer sheathing filled with 
rocky salt I suspect that the salt was put in solely to keep 
the timbers from drying out and so contracting with the 
attendant opening of the same. The presence of the salt 
would tend to melt the ice rather than preserve it. As wood 
is a non-conductor of heat (or at least a poor one) the salt 
would have little effect upon the ice. 

[The above contributor undoubtedly has the proper 
conception of the rationale of the use of salt in the sea- 
soning of lumber. It will be recalled that a recent con- 
tributor, Mr. Devries, described his method of sprinkling 
coarse salt over successive layers of thick hardwood lum- 
ber in the pile when piled green for air seasoning, and 
stated that this helped materially to prevent checking of 
the stock in the seasoning process. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a previous discussion of 
this subject quoted a statement to the effect that salt 
is used in the framing of vessels between the inner and 
outer sheathing as a preventive of dry rot. It would 
have this-effect because it is, itself, in strong solution, 
tonic to vegetable growth, but undoubtedly it would also 
help to some extent in keeping the ull planking tight, as 
the above contributor suggests.—EDITOR. ] 








COST OF ELECTRIC SAWMILL POWER 
Could you give me the approximate cost of sawing lumber 
with electric power? 
What I want is the number of kilowatts required to saw 
1,000 feet of logs, as the cost of the current would vary in 
different localities. 


[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. An elec- 
trical horsepower is 748 watts and is considered approxi- 
mately equivalent to one horsepower in steam power prac- 
tice. If the inquirer know what current costs him he can 
thus figure what electric power will cost, which will be 
equivalent to a given amount of steam horsepower. 

The above, of course, assumes that the electric power 
is to be applied under the same transmission conditions as 
are used in the case of steam. The great advantage of 
electric power, however, is that in most installations it is 
capable of more direct installation, cutting out the use of 
belts and line shafting, whose friction losses represent, 
in many instances, a very considerable percentage of the 
total power consumed. This saving by the application of 
direct individual motors to the machine, of course, 
varies under different conditions of installation and about 
all that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can do in the absence 
of more detailed information is merely to direct attention 
to this phase of the subject. Usually the smaller the mill 
the more directly is steam power applied and the less the 
friction loss thru belts and shafting—EbiTor. ] 





RAW MATERIAL FOR WALLBOARD MANUFAC- 
TURE 

In your Query and Comment department we notice Inquiry 
No. 89, in regard to fibrous materials which could be used for 
wall boards, and we believe that the parties making the 
inquiry would find that cedar bark Would prove satisfactory. 

The cedar which we have in mind is the timber growing 
along the eastern coast, especially in North Carolina and 
Virginia. We have noticed that considerable of this bark 
accumulates at the mills manufacturing cedar and the bark 
appears to be very stringy and has considerable strength. 

If you will have the parties inquiring under No. 89 write 
to us we will be very glad to put them in touch with a mill 
that could undoubtedly furnish considerable of this cedar 
bark.—MELL-VIALL LUMBER Co., Kane, Pa. 

Referring to your inquiry some time ago in regard to a 
filler for wall board, the undersigned wishes to call your 
attention to the bark of cypress, which has a long fiber and 
could possibly be used for the purpose required. 

The bark of the cypress can be obtained the same as being 
used at the present time for firewood from the logs which 
have been steamed. 

The writer could furnish you some samples of the bark, and 
could possibly ship in carload lots, depending on the price, 
as coal would have to be substituted for the bark for fuel. 
ALBERT R. Kampr, Norfolk, Va. 


[The above letters are in reply to an inquiry that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published from a manu- 
facturer of wallboard who desires to investigate the pos- 
sibility of using for the manufacture of such boards 
other raw materials than the wood pulp that is also of a 
quality to be used for paper manufacture. The idea, 
apparently, is to use coarser fibers that would be suitable 
for one purpose, but not for the other, so as not to come in 
competition in the present great demand in the paper 
manufacturing industry. 

It will be noted that the above letters are largely along 
the same line, one suggesting the bark of cypress and the 
other the bark of cedar. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory has also made investigation of the possibilities’ of 
using the redwood bark of the Pacific coast for coarse 
paper, and this material, from samples that the AMER.- 
CAN LUMBERMAN saw sometime since, would undoubtedly 
make an excellent wallboard. 


Both the above replies have been called to the per- 
sonal attention of the original inquirer. They are also 
published, inasmuch as they are of general interest.— 
Epitor. ] 


LIKES THE GRADING RULES DIAGRAM 

In looking over your issue of March 24 I notice article on 
page 29 headed “Graphic Diagram of National Hardwood 
Rules,” This article is both interesting and educational; 
especially so to beginners such as I. As. you are perhaps 
aware, the grading rules as they appear in the book look pretty 
difficult to the amateur, and when they are put in the form 
of a diagram as in the article they don‘t look half so bad. 

If at any tinie you get out the article in the card form 
kindly advise me and I will be glad to order a copy. 

Wishing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN much success and pros 
perity, I am cordially yours.—H. F. Hartman, Oshkosh, Wis. 


[The above letter refers to the diagram of the Na- 
tional Hardwood grading rules that was contributed to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by W. J. McHale, of Soper- 
ton, Wis. In discussing this diagram the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN offered to have it reprinted in the form 
of a card easily carried in the pocket if there were 
enough readers who desired it in that form. Inasmuch 
as the cost of these cards would be very small, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN intended to make no charge for 
them, but the above is the only request for the diagram 
in this form that has thus far come in. There are 
undoubtedly many other readers who would appreciate 
the diagram as thoroly as does Mr. Hartman but who 
have neglected to write and say so.—EpITor. | 


LOCUST WANTED 

We are in the market for 2,000 pieces of 3x3x36-inch 
locust and 2,500 pieces of 214x244x42-inch locust. If you 
have any information as to where we might be able to 
secure this material we wish you would advise us.—INQuIRY 
No. 58. 

[A considerable demand is developing for locust for 
the use of tree nails in wooden shipbuilding and it is 
likely that the above inquiry, which comes from an east- 
ern wholesaler, is for stock for that purpose. Replies will 
be promptly forwarded.—EbiTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Quiet strength describes better the condition of the 
general market than any other phrase. The volume of 
business transacted is large, as is indicated by the 
clearing house returns from the eleven principal bank- 
ing centers of the country, the total being 24.2 per 
cent greater than for the corresponding week of 1916. 
The volume of the goods bought and sold, however, is 
probably not very much greater than that of last year, 
the large increase being in the value and not in the 
volume. In fact, prices continue on the upward trend, 
as is indicated by the 52 advances against 21 recessions 
in wholesale prices recorded by Dun’s Review. This 
upward tendency has been marked in the building mate- 
rial competitors of wood, substantial increases having 
been recorded by brick, cement and steel in many 
markets. Hence it is not surprising that lumber prices 
are also very firm and many new price lists recording 
advances were issued during the week. The cash price 
of both corn and wheat has continued to advance and, 
of course, prices on futures have gone up accordingly. 
The market for all kinds of live stock was never better 
and it promises to continue in just that shape. Collec- 
tions on the whole are satisfactory, and money is 
easier to collect in the far West and in the middle 
West. The expected halting in the decline in money 
rates seems to have arrived and the floating of new 
enterprises (with the exception of ship building) is 
marked with conservatism. Weather conditions thru- 
out the country have improved and much needed rains 
have fallen in many sections. On the whole the prospect 
of war seems to have imparted only a very slight 
restraining influence on general business, and nowhere 
is there any evidence of war induced depression. 


* * * 


The ship building industry is booming. From the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts reports of new orders 
of large size are coming in continually. In the active 
preparations for war the first thing 
that the lumber manufacturers will 
be called upon to do will be to cut 
ship timbers and planks. In fact, 
the demand from the ship building industry is almost 
incalculable and it promises to increase for several years 
at least. In passing it is worthy of note that within 
the week the Cunard Steamship Co. has decided to 
place orders with United States builders for 114 pas- 
senger steamers at an approximate cost of $120,000,000. 
It is intimated that some of these vessels will fly the 
American flag and engage in the coastwise trade. Of 


SHIP 
BUILDING 


course, the number of wooden vessels built will in a . 


measure be determined by the length of the war, but 
enough orders are in sight right now to keep the ship 
builders more than busy for several years. The Federal 
Shipping Board has asked that 1,000 wooden cargo 
vessels of 3,000 gross tons or over be built within a 
year. Contracts for 200 submarine chasers and coast 
patrol boats have been let by the Navy Department 
and the department will order all that can be built. 


* * * 


The car shortage is, if possible, even worse than 
ever, because of the growing urgent need for lumber 
in all sections of the country. Shippers cram every 
possible piece of lumber in a car and 
this helps to a certain extent to in- 
crease the amount shipped. Broadly 
speaking, the supply of cars received 
by the southern pine manufacturers was a little larger 
than for last week but was woefully less than the re- 
quirements. As a result the Southern Pine Association 
sent a telegram to the Commission on Car Service stat- 
ing that the present rules governing the movement of 
freight cars have signally failed to secure the needed 
relief and urging that all freight cars be pooled and 
moved in unit lots to the sections having greatest need 
of them. In the western pine manufacturing country 
a slight improvement in the supply of cars was noted, 
but on the west Coast the supply decreased. Some 
little relief is being experienced in the North Carolina 
pine territory, largely due to the activities of the special 
lumber committee of the railroads located at Norfolk. 
A study of the embargoes and the increasing number 
of cars, both empty and loaded, that are awaiting move- 
meni leads to the belief that the shortage of engines is 
even more serious than the lack of sufficient box cars. 
This conclusion is borne out by the fact that since Jan. 
1, 1,225 locomotives have been ordered, and this total 
has been held down only by the inability of manufac- 
turers to make delivery within the year. Some embargoes 
have been lifted but the situation is far from satisfac- 
tory. 


CAR 
CONDITIONS 


* * * 


Much speculation is indulged in regarding the effect 
of war upon the lumber business. A careful considera- 
tion of the situation leads to the conclusion that the 
demand will be still further stimu- 
lated. For one thing, the use of wood 
in building ships will reach enormous 
proportions. Then undoubtedly the 
demands for lumber for cantonments, for airplanes, for 
wagons and vehicles of all sorts, and an almost over- 
whelming demand for wooden boxes for supplies, cars, 
furniture and army requirements, will all make for 
big distribution. Speculative building unquestionably 
will be curtailed, but that usually is almost entirely in 
or near the big cities where brick, cement and stone 
form the bulk of the materials used. On the other hand, 
every effort will be made to increase the size of the 
crops, and to house and take care of the harvests 
properly will require the construction of many addi- 
tional buildings. Therefore it seems that at least the 
increased building in the country districts should offset 
any possible loss incurred in the cities, especially as 
wood will be the material used to the greater extent 
in the former case. 


WAR 
INFLUENCE 


The volume of exports for March was somewhat con- 
fusing, but in general it may be said that they were 
up to the average since the outbreak of the European 


war. Telegraphic reports from 
EXPORT Beaumont indicate that its March 
SITUATION exports broke all records, and the 


demand from mills in the Alexan- 
dria (La.) district is excellent at increased prices. 
A normal war governed export business is being trans- 
acted on the Pacific coast, but on the Atlantic coast the 
business has suffered more than that in other sections 
because of the British prohibition of imports. 
English lumbermen at first professed the _ belief 
that the importation of softwoods could not be 
greatly cut down, but now seem to admit that 
the government can and will do this. The truth 
of this situation is forced home by the fact that two 
of the Canadian forestry battalions in England are 
cutting ‘‘home timber’’ at the rate of 20,000,000 
feet a month. Other export markets for United States 
lumber are gradually expanding. For example, the 
war has rendered impossible the importation into 
India of Baltic pine shooks for tea boxes and that 
country is buying more and more lumber in’ this 
country. 

* * * 

The southern pine situation was encouraging for 
both producers and retailers this week. Broadly 
speaking, the volume of shipments was somewhat 
heavier than for the preceding week, reaching, in fact, 
the highest level since the first week 
in February. Also the volume of 
orders booked for the week set a new 
high record, so when the demand is 
considered the actual supply of cars was shorter than 
ever. A number of new lists were issued showing ad- 
vances in practically all items. In fact, the promised 
spring demand has opened up at last with a large call 
for lumber from all sections of the country. Reports 
from 149 miles indicate that both orders and shipments 
exceeded the cut, which has remained at about the 
same level for the last two months. The actual orders 
booked ealled for 121,236,657 feet; shipments were 
92,166,102 feet; and actual production 82,813,390, as 
compared with a normal production of about 99,000,000 
feet. As a consequence orders increased over shipments 
a little more than 29,000,000 feet. At present this 
group of mills has on hand unshipped orders for about 
860,000,000 feet, as compared with unshipped orders 
for about 425,000,000 feet held by the same mills a 
year ago. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 


The hardwood market holds strong and there is a 
growing scarcity of dry stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers, retailers and factory consumers. Many embar- 
goes that have restricted shipments 
have been raised and manufacturers 
are trying to rush shipments thru to 
destinations where it is possible to obtain cars. A 
feature of the hardwood market is the excellent demand 
for veneers and built up wood of all description. The 
higher grades of all woods suitable for interior finish 
and for flooring are in active demand, while the lower 
grades are sought by the box manufacturers. Black 
walnut, in particular, is experiencing a growing demand 
from all classes of consumers, and the demand for gum 
and birch is not far behind. An increasing demand 
may be expected from wagon and vehicle manufacturers 
of all kinds and from furniture factorres that will have 
to turn out supplies for the army and navy. Also 
quantities of hardwood suitable for handles for trench- 
ing tools will no doubt find a ready market, and the 
same is true of that suitable for airplane construction. 

* * * 


The demand for shingles thruout the country is in 
excess of the supply, which of course means that the 
market is very firm. In a way the red cedar market is 
typical of all. Red cedar shingles 
have reached a price that is the high- 
est since 1907, but the manufacturers 
are not overly jubilant over this situ- 
ation, for they well remember the reaction following 
the former abnormal market. In 1907 the high prices 
were largely induced by the car shortage, and the 
same is true today, tho it must be remembered that in 
the latter case the increased cost of manufacture is 
also partly responsible. Mills are unable to operate 
steadily or to capacity because of the car shortage, 
and the necessity of storing unusual quantities of stock 
is increasing the cost of handling. Cedar logs are also 
high and another unusual expense is that occasioned 
by building up open cars so that shingles may be shipped 
on them. Shingle bands have doubled in cost, and 
many companies have to buy fuel to run the dry kilns 
while the mills are idle. Despite the fact that buyers 
are bidding against one another for every car that is 
loaded out the manufacturers regard the high prices 
obtained as not an unmixed blessing. The shingle 
manufacturer’s output is small, the cost of production 
is high and the ultimate effect upon the future of the 
business is feared. The demand for lath is on the 
increase and a very firm market prevails. 

* * *° 


Demand for all grades of white pine continues urgent 
and prices are very firm. Manufacturers in the West 
face an increasing demand, and, with the hope of more 
immediate deliveries because of bet- 
ter transportation conditions brought 
about by spring weather, have 
booked a larger volume of orders 
this week than for some time. In many of the eastern 
markets white pine is said to be in the smallest supply 
of any wood and therefore the most urgently needed. 
In the North the manufacturers are receiving inquiries 
for more lumber than can he furnished. The position 


HARDWOODS 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS 


of cypress is almost identical with that of white pine 
so far as the demand is concerned. Many of the cypress 
mills are out of the market and many others are so 
loaded up with orders that practically the same con- 
dition exists. Demand seems to be increasing, espe- 
cially for mixed cars, as may well be expected from 
the increase in the amount of spring building. Demand 
strong, prices firm, stocks badly broken, briefly de- 
scribes the condition of both the white pine and cypress 
markets. 
* * * 

As most of the hemlock manufacturers are situated 
very near the consuming markets this wood is being 
called for in constantly increasing quantities by build- 

ers who are unable to obtain ac- 
HEMLOOK, customed woods from distant pro- 
SPRUCE ducers. When demand: from this 
source is added to the normal eall for 
hemlock it is easy to see why buyers are so eager to 
obtain stocks and that consequently prices are very 
firm, with a rising tendency. War supplies of all kinds 
have to be boxed for transportation so that rough 
handling will not injure them. Consequently the box 
manufacturing business will no doubt be still further 
stimulated by the attendant demand for stock from 
the hemlock producers. The lower grades of spruce 
will unquestionably be in great demand for box man- 
ufacturing as well and clear spruce will probably be 
called for to a certain extent for airplane construction. 
Markets for both these woods are active from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. Export business in spruce 
holds up well. 

* * * 

Business in North Carolina pine has increased in vol- 
ume and the prices average higher than a month ago. 
It is hard to notice any great relief from the car short- 

age, but when the total of shipments 


NORTH is considered it is evident that the 
CAROLINA railroads are making some headway 
PINE in handling shipments thru the Nor- 


folk gateway. Cars are being doled 
out one by one to the shippers, and while the supply 
is far below the demand the situation is decidedly 
better than it was. Coastwise cargo sales increased in 
number and size during the week. Stocks in the entire 
producing section did not increase to any material 
extent during the month and mills are oversold on 


practically all items. 
* * 


Sawmills thruout the western section where pine 
is cut are starting the season’s run, so it is probable 
that items that are very scarce now will be coming out 

of the dry kilns in a couple of weeks 
WESTERN and thus help to round out stocks that 
PINES are not in the best possible shape. 
Shipments showed a gain the last 
week, altho this gain was less than that made by the 
orders booked. A group of twenty-eight mills report 
receiving orders 19,525,000 feet; shipments 13,107,136 
feet; and production 10,748,096 feet. This caused a 
substantial increase in the unshipped orders. In fact, 
the volume of orders booked was considerably in ex- 
cess of any other week this year and indicates what 
~ be expected when the spring business opens up 
ully. 


* * * 


Because of the congestion of orders already on hand 
and no immediate prospect for a betterment in the 
car situation that will give adequate relief a large part 

of the manufacturers of Douglas 
DOUGLAS FIR, fir remain out of the market and re- 
REDWOOD fuse business. Purchasers indicated 

a willingness to buy, but because 
the manufacturers refused to accept orders the total 
booked was the lowest since the first of the year. 
At that, orders exceeded shipments, even when export 
and coastwise cargoes are considered. Reports from 
132 mills show that orders booked totaled 57,089,327 
feet; production 71,473,429 feet; shipments 52,229,630 
feet. This shows very clearly how stocks are piling up 
in the hands of manufacturers even despite a very 
urgent call from the rail trade and why it is considered 
advisable by them to curtail the number of orders ac- 
cepted. The 132 mills accepted orders for 1,799 cars 
for the week and shipped 1,331 cars, so that rail orders 
exceeded rail shipments by 11,700,000 feet. Orders 
booked for export and coastwise delivery were much 
less than shipments and this brought the total of 
orders booked for the week down to 4,859,697 feet 
in excess of shipments. The prices in all markets con- 
tinue firm for Douglas fir, and particularly in the East 
the trend is upward. The condition of the redwood 
market is best expressed by the fact that cars are 
obtainable for only 50 percent of the demand. This 
means of course that orders are piling up all the time. 
Manufacturers are making great efforts to take care of 
this business and most mills are cutting to full capacity. 
Prices are firm and have an upward tendency in many 
cases. 

* * 

Already complaints are heard about the scareity of 
poles and posts in some sections. The plain truth is 
that in a number of the producing sections men were 

not obtainable to make either poles 
POLES, or posts in sufficient quantity to meet 
POSTS the demand. Take the Inland Empire 
for example; there very small sup- 
plies of posts were carried over from last summer, altho 
the supply of some of the larger sizes of poles was in 
excess of normal. This winter the production was less 


than normal and the demand for posts from the wheat 
and stock raising sections is far above normal. Farmers 
and retailers evince more and more interest in sawn 
creosoted posts and it is not improbable that this de- 
mand will reach substantial proportions before the 
end of the post season. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the striking features in connection with the 
international developments affecting this country has 
been the calmness with which the declaration of the 
existence of a state of war between the United States and 
Germany has been accepted by the business world. This 
declaration was accepted as an inevitable result of the 
policy adopted by Germany. But, neverthelesss, so mo- 
mentous a development seldom takes place without at 
least disturbing the business and financial sentiment mo- 
mentarily. 

Probably one reason for the degree of confidence with 
which the plunging of this country into war has been 
received is the remarkably strong financial and business 
situation prevailing in the United States. In the last 
two years this country has profited enormously as a result 


of the large war orders that have come from across the. 


Atlantic. An indication of this is found in the state- 
ment of the Treasury, showing that the gold holdings of 
the Treasury and the banks now aggregate an excess of 
$3,000,000,000, which is more than one-third the esti- 
mated gold available for banking purposes in the world. 

No previous instance is recalled where a single nation 
has before held such a proportion of the accepted mone- 
tary reserve of the world. The gold holdings of the 
United States have doubled in the last five years. Most 
of the accumulation has resulted from the inflow in the 
last two years in consequence of the unprecedented war 
orders and the demand for supplies of various kinds from 
abroad. The receipts of gold since the beginning of 1915 
total close to $1,450,000,000 while the receipts since the 
beginning of the current year exceed $300,000,000. 

Gold is the only form of international money that is 
universally accepted; in fact, it is the only commodity 
that passes freely as real money. All other forms of 
money derive their acceptability as media of exchange 
from the fact that they are believed to be exchangable 
into gold at some rate, thru some process or other. 

The credit structure of each country rests upon the 
basis of the gold reserve held by the banks of the country. 
This has come about because gold, in addition to being 
the only medium of exchange that passes current thruout 
the world by reason of its intrinsic value, is also a stand- 
ard of value that serves as a basis for the structure of 
credit. In recent years, as the use of credit supplanted 
the use of cash to a great extent in our commercial trans- 
actions, this second function of gold, mainly that of serv- 
ing as a basis of credit, has grown to be more important 
than its function of serving as a medium of exchange. 


It is remarkable to what extent gold has accumulated 
in the neutral countries since the beginning of the war. 
The United States has increased its stock approximately 
49 percent, South American countries somewhere around 
8 percent, Spain about 96 percent. Switzerland 83 per- 
cent, Denmark 50 percent, Norway 53 percent, Sweden 
89 percent, and the Netherlands 200 percent. Of the 
belligerent countries, Japan has increased its stock of 
gold 38 percent, while Italy’s stock has decreased 9 per- 
cent; Russian, 12 percent; French, 14 percent; Great 
Britain, 35 percent. The decrease in gold holdings by 
the Central Powers is estimated at 2 percent for Germany, 
49 percent for Austria and 50 percent for Turkey. 

These figures are computed on a normal basis of the 
stock held January 1, 1914. The showing of Germany in 
gold holdings would be remarkable were it not for the 
fact that for nearly four years prior to the war Germany 
had been quietly but steadily accumulating gold in prep- 
aration for the war. 

Amcrica is now in a position where it can finance 
its own needs without difficulty and extend financial 
assistance to our allies abroad. Heretofore the Entente 
allied countries simply have been friends with whom we 
were able to do business. Our attitude toward Germany 
and her allies were equally friendly, altho because of the 
tortune of war we were unable to continue our com- 
mercial relations with them. Germany’s abridgment of 
our international rights, her ruthless interference with 
our commerce and her destruction of American shipping 
and American lives were carried to such an extent that 
they could be interpreted in no other way than an act 
of war. 

War, no matter how much justified, is an expensive 
undertaking. It may stimulate business enterprises for 
a time, but ultimately the bill must be paid by someone. 
The people, either thru the investment of their savings 
in Government bonds or thru direct taxation of various 
kinds, must defray the expense of the war. 

Reverting to the accumulation of gold, it should be kept 
in mind that any abnormal accumulation is not without 
its unfavorable features. The governments of all the 
belligerent countries have been alive to the fact that the 
greatest amount of service can be had from their gold by 
postponing parting with it as long as possible. Conse- 
quently they have permitted exchange on their countries 
to decline considerably before shipping gold. A decline 
in value of a currency always has the effect of raising the 
price of imported commodities, because it requires more 


of the depreciated money to pay the foreigner for the 
same quantity of goods than before. It is obvious that a 
high rate of foreign exchange is an infallible sign of a 
depreciation in the value of currency. 

What has taken place in consequence of the abnormal 
accumulation of gold in the various neutral countries so 
far as its effect on commodities and the cost of living 
is concerned has depended to a large extent on how these 
accumulations of gold have been handled. Holland has 
outstripped all other countries in the increase in her gold 
holdings compared with the pre-war stocks. The United 
States has secured the largest volume of new gold, altho 
the percentage of increase is not so great as that of some 
of the other neutral countries. In the Scandinavian 
countries the Allies made no effort to float loans and 
consequently there was nothing to neutralize the amount 
of the gold received. Naturally the situation soon became 
serious. The great inflation of credit was attended by a 
menacing advance in prices of various commodities. It 
soon became necessary to take steps to prevent additional 
gold from coming into the Scandinavian countries. 

The Scandinavian banks were released from the obliga- 
tion of accepting gold for bank currency. In other words, 
they temporarily demonetized gold. Holland and Spain, 
where similar conditions prevailed, while taking no official 
action in the matter, did much to discourage the inflow 
of gold thru the adoption of various more or less effective 
regulations. 

In this country there has taken place a tremendous 
expansion of credit. On June 30, 1914, just prior to the 
outbreak of the war, the total amount of cash held in all 
the banks of the United States, including national, State 
and private banks, was estimated to be about $1,639,000,- 
000. Upon the basis existing in 1914 there rested a 
structure of credit approximately $31,351,000,000. While 
upon the gold basis, $1,140,000,000 in 1916, there rested 
a eredit structure of $28,250,000,000. The gold basis 
amounted to 4.02 percent of the deposits in 1916 and 4.27 
percent in 1914. Thus it will be seen how readily the 
gold taken into our banking system has been assimilated 
and how promptly credit based upon it expands. 

It would seem that in the present situation the ele- 
ments of danger most menacing are an over expansion of 
credit and the resultant stimulation of trade; a general 
disarrangement of the economic structure, high prices, 
abnormal wages and a change in the standards of living, 
and subsequently the inevitable reversal of the golden 
tide. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Major General George W. Goethals, builder of the Panama 
Canal, has been appointed State engineer of New Jersey. 


The Department of Labor at Washington has announced 
that the annual food bill of the average family has grown 
from $339.10 in 1913 to $425.54 at present. In ten years the 
advance in the cost of food has so far outstripped wage 
increases that the workman who drew $4 a day in 1907 now 
finds himself just sixty-nine cents a day worse off. To cold 
storage, rebilling, reshipping and withholding of commodities 
is attributed the abnormal rise in food prices. 


The State of Texas has made into law a bill providing 
pensions for dependent mothers. 


The legislature of Vermont has voted for an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for equipping the national guard of the State 
and for the general defense of the commonwealth. 


Preparations are being made by large banking and commer- 
cial houses in New York wd to substitute women for men in 
100,000 or more office positions if large numbers of men are 
called to the colors. 


The daily food expenditure of the Government in taking 
care of Chicago’s guardsmen is 37% cents each. The privates 
report that the food is adequate, plain and solid. 


ae property holders of Vermont are now permitted to 
vote. 


The Arkansas general assembly has passed a bill 
for compulsory school attendance an@ for free school 
indigent children. 


The military preparedness bill passed at Albany, N. Y., is 
designed to bring 250,000 working boys of the ages of 16 to 18 
under the compulsory military training act. 


The Aero Club of America recently acquired control of 
$10,000 to be offered as a prize to the discoverer of a fuel 
more suitable for aerial navigation than gasoline. 


Prohibition won important victories in local option elec- 
tions in Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Springfield, the 
capital of Illinois, and Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, 
voted to banish saloons. Duluth, Minn., also went into the 
“dry” column. In Illinois the “dry” faction won over ten 
townships, in addition to Springfield, and retained eleven 
a already “dry.” As an intrenched stronghold of 
legalized liquor selling the capital city of Illinois was sup- 
posed to be substantially immune from the “dry” wave, and 
the defeat of the liquor interests there is regarded as a most 
formidable defeat. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of New York City 
is prepared to offer the services of 500 trained men and to 
spend $3,000,000 in welfare work for the army and navy in 
the war, announced that organization. 


The Missouri child labor law prohibits the employment of 
boys and girls under 16 years of age in any pursuit with the 
exception of agricultural or domestic service. 


Without a dissenting vote the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives adopted the joint resolution already passed by the 
Senate that places the State unreservedly and wholeheartedly 
in favor of universal obligatory military training. Illinois 
leads the nation in going on record for this issue. 


America is practically independent of Europe in the manu- 
facture of coal-tar dyes and chemicals for high explosives. 
The war has shown that Germany’s hold on the dye market in 
this and some other countries has vanished forever. 


As a light on the high cost of living attention is called to 
the fact that in 1916 this country exported $80,000,000 worth 


of foodstuffs while in January, 1917, $129,000,000 worth was 
exported. 


Of the 1,500,000,000 tons of coal produced in the world in 
latest normal years 38 percent was mined by this country, 
21 percent by Great Britain and 20 percent by Germany. 


One million more public library books circulated in Chi 
in 1916 that in 1914. ” o 


roviding 
ooks for 


Washington 


The Government has invoked for the first time its drastic 
powers to strike a death blow at exorbitant war profits. 


Natives of Germany in this country can not be admitted 
to citizenship after the state of war resolution passes Con- 
gress. 


The War Department wants 20,000 men of all trades im- 
mediately to join the quartermaster enlisted reserve corps. 
Rapid promotion is promised to men who prove fit in their 
particular lines of work behind the fighting front. 


German-American Crisis 


Sinking without warning of the unarmed American steamer 
Missourian, which left Genoa, Italy, April 4, with thirty-two 
Americans among its crew of fifty-three, was reported to the 
State Department. The crew was saved. The Belgian relief 
steamer Jrevier from New York with Belgian relief supplies, 
was torpedoed on April 4. While the boats of the Trevier 
were being lowered, the submarine fired on them, severely 
wounding the captain and four of the crew. The Belgian Re- 
lief Commission reports that the relief ship Feistein, also des- 
tined for Belgium, has been sunk. 


At this time Mexico is engaging a great deal of attention 
in Washington. Carranza has never disclaimed interest in 
Germany’s contemplated alliance with Mexico. The State 
Department’s specific request for an expression of Mexico’s 
official attitude toward Zimmerman’s proposal has _ been 
ignored. It is accepted as a certainty that in event of war 
Germany will renew its attempts to ally Mexico against the 
United States. A half-million postmasters, letter carriers and 
field agents for varicus Federal departments have been set 
on the trail of spies or conspirators against the United States, 
under Government orders. These are in addition to the multi- 
tude of municipal police and detectives who are being organ- 
ized into a single big machine to gather information regarding 
agents of foreign nations. 


Immediately following the assembling and organization of 
the new Congress at the capitol on April 2 President Wilson 
appeared before it and amid demonstrations of intense pa- 
triotism and enthusiasm delivered an address asking Con- 
gress to declare the existence of a state of war with Germany, 
brought about by the acts of the German Government. He 
paid tribute to the Russian revolutionists and pointed out 
most clearly that war by the United States against Germany 
was not to be directed against the German people but 
against the autocratic dynasty in control in that nation. 
Upon the shoulders of the Imperial German Government he 
placed the responsibility for the crimes committed. For the 
German people he expressed sympathy and friendship. He 
acquitted them of all knowledge or approval of the acts 
which have driven the United States to war. He asserted 
that one of the chief objects for which the United States will 
fight is the liberation of the “people” of the world, “the 
German people included.” He called attention to the fact 
that German spies, under the direct jurisdiction of officials 
of the Imperial German Government accredited to this 
country, were working in the United States before the 
European war. In this connection the President pointed out 
that the “Prussian autocracy was not and could never be 
our friend in that from the very outset of the war it has 
filled our unsuspecting communities with spies and set crim- 
inal intrigues everywhere afoot against our national unity 
of council, our peace within and without, our industries and 
our commerce.” The war of the United States, the Presi- 
dent said, will be ‘“‘without rancor and without selfish ob- 
jects, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish 
to share as free peoples. * * We desire no conquest, 
no dominion. e seek no indemnities.” Germany’s allies 
are not included in the President’s arraignment. In the 
course of his address, President Wilson came out for “uni- 
versal liability to military service’ and called for an im- 
mediate addition to the army of 500,000 men chosen on that 
principle. He urged coédperation in the utmost practicable 
way with the allied powers. Shortly before the President’s 
appearance before Congress came the news of the sinking 
of the American armed merchantman Aztec without warning. 
Eleven of the crew, which was entirely American, are re- 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


ported to have perished. Consideration of the war resolution 
in the Senate on April 3 was delayed by the filibustering 
activities of Senator LaFollette, who took such a prominent 
part in the recent filibuster that killed the armed ships bill. 
A Berlin cable says that Germany will not declare or wage 
war on the United States, but will continue unrestricted 
submarine warfare. This country’s war program will be 
laid in concert with that of the Entente Allies for the sole 
purpose of crushing German autocracy. It is proposed to 
raise $3,000,000,000 additional revenue war credit for this 
Government and the Entente Allies between now and Dec, 1. 
The administration plans to raise an army of 1,200,000 men 
for the war against Germany. Volunteers are depended 
upon, but draft will be used if necessary. The plans do not 
call for the sending of an army to Europe for many months. 

The navy is reported to be ready for immediate action, 
but, of course, more ships and men are needed. The legis- 
latures of Maine, Minnesota, Florida, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
and Rhode Island, almost immediately after the President's 
war message became known, adopted resolutions expressing 
their profound approval and support of the President’s 
course. 


At 11:15 p. m. April 4 the United States Senate passed a 
resolution declaring that a state of war exists between the 
United States and Germany by a vote of 82 to 6. Senator 
LaFollette of Wisconsin delivered a speech consuming four 
hours’ time and his speech was characterized as ‘“‘pro-German, 

ro-vandal and anti-American.” The German press, on 
earning of President Wilson’s state of war speech, was pro- 
fuse in abuse of the President and the Government. All re- 
sponsibility for the attitude of the United States is vigorously 
disclaimed. English and French aviators are tossing over 
into the German lines copies of President Wilson’s speech 
translated into German, as it is not believed that the Ger- 
man Government will give it publicity. It now appears cer- 
tain that Austria-Hungary will sever diplomatic relations 
with the United States when Congress declares that a state 
of war exists between the United States and Germany. 
Private despatches from Cuba state that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment will probably sever diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many this week. It has been announced semiofficially that 
in the event the United States declared that a state of war 
existed, Cuba would take action to permit the American navy 
unrestricted use of its territorial waters and harbors. Ad- 
vices come to hand that Guatemala, Nicaragua, Hondutas 
and some of the South American republics expect to take 
similar action in support of the United States. 


FOREIGN 


An appeal’ to the workmen of the German and Austrian 
coalition to rise against imperial authority and to establish 
their freedom was addressed by a mass meeting of workmen, 
soldiers and deputies of Russia. 


Francisco Villa, at the head of a cavalry force of 3,500 men, 
in an attempt to capture Chihuahua City, was severely beaten. 
Five hundred prisoners were taken and 350 were killed and 
wounded. 

The proclamation of the Russian provisional government in 
regard to the freedom of Poland has been accepted and 
received with great enthusiasm, 


A report that the Russian executive committee’s investiga- 
tion commission found out that former Premier Sturmer, 
noted for his pro-German leanings, received $9,000,000 to 
bring about a separate peace with Germany has been con- 
firmed. 

The effect of President Wilson’s address to Congress on 
the German exchange rate was to send the mark down to 
77% centimes (15% cents), the lowest price on record. The 
dollar fell to 4 francs 98 centimes (99%4 cents). 

An unprecedented migration of Russian exiles from Si- 
beria, who have been liberated by the new government, is 
taking place. One hundred thousand exiles are said to have 
been released under the amnesty measure of the provis- 
ional government. 


Count Johann von Bernstorff, former German Ambassador 


to the United States, has been accredited to the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, 
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LUMBERMAN’S SON EVINCES HIS PATRIOTISM 


Student Enters the Naval Service—Others of Dart- 
mouth Following His Example 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 3—Wayne F. Palmer, son of 
Karl Palmer, of the Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Ine.), with 
headquarters at Memphis, has given definite evidence of 
a strong spirit of patriotism and, as a result, he has 
been assigned as aide to the commandant of the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) navy yards, with the rank of ensign. 
Young Palmer took up with the governor of New Hamp- 


shire the question of enlisting in the naval service just * 


before he was graduated from Dartmouth college. He 
was referred to the commandant at Portsmouth, with the 
foregoing result. He consulted with Secretary of War 
Garrison last year when the preparedness issue loomed 
large and secured a considerable following among fellow 
students. In the present instance his example has been 
followed by many other students from Dartmouth, as 
the latter institution has graduated all members of the 
senior class who have responded to the call. The first 
intimation Mr. Palmer had of the action of his son came 
in the following telegram dated Hanover, N. H., 
Mareh 27: 

Because war seems inevitable all seniors in any navy 
branch are graduated immediately upon call. 1 am a mem- 
ber of the submarine chaser reserve and am on duty here 
now. I report at the Portsmouth navy yard Thursday for 
organization work. Don’t worry but congratulate me on 
being a graduate. 1 am bound for but three months if 
war does not come. Sure am sorry to miss our visit but I 
am suggesting something better in letter following. 

Mr. Palmer responded in the following characteristic 
vein: 

The news in your wire is a bit tough and knocked us all 
in a heap. However, I am proud of you and of those who 
go with you from Dartmouth. Our country’s chiefest de- 
pendence at this time is upon such young men as you and 
your companions who still retain faith in its institutions 
and who possess the will and the courage to defend that 
faith, Mamma joins me in sending a great deal of love. 


STATE FORESTRY COLLEGE ERECTS BUILDING 


SyracusgE, N. Y., April 3.—The rapid growth of the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity has just been signalized by the completion of a new 
and thoroly equipped building, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This building was 
ready for use barely two weeks ago, about 





ease of war. The subscribers to that resolution offer a re- 
markably useful line of articles to the Government. Their 
plants may be devoted to the production of gun-stocks, 
combat and escort wagons, ambulances, boxes for motor 
trucks, field telephones, wireless poles, tent pins, tent 
poles, field desks, ammunition boxes, gun racks, and hun- 
dreds of other military necessities. 


NEW ENGLAND SHIP BUILDING TAKES ON NEW LIFE 


Many New Yards Are Established—Wooden Vessels 
Are Being Pushed to Completion 








Boston, Mass., April 4.—From all sections of New 
England where the activities of the old time wooden ship 
yards have been revived by scores of rush orders for 
schooners and even for square-riggers come reports of 
vexatious delays and actual loss of business thru the con- 
tinued delay in the delivery of lumber schedules. The 
railroad embargoes and the scarcity of cars have resulted 
in an acute shortage of lumber at all of the eastern 
yards. Work on some schooners has been held up at Maine 
yards because southern pine frames ordered months ago 
are still undelivered. 

The ancient shipbuilding industry is being revived at 


Kennebunkport, Me., by George H. Clark and R. F.~ 


Norton, who have formed a partnership and leased the 
old wooden shipyard there from the David Clark Estate. 
The last schooners built there were launched sixteen years 
ago. Work already is under way on the new project. 

The William T. Donnell shipyard property at Bath, 
Me., has been sold to the Fields 8. Pendleton interests 
of New York City who will develop the yard and rush 
construction of wooden ships already contracted for. 

The Pendleton interests also are developing a first class 
wooden shipyard at Belfast, Me., and frame and other 
material has been ordered for a four-master that will be 
the first cratt to be laid down on the new ways. 

Only second in importance to the revival along the 
Maine coast is the shipbuilding industry at Connecticut 
yards. One new project of the Nutmeg State is the 
Housatonic Shipbuilding Co., which has secured a 40-acre 
site of Stratford, Conn., near the mouth of the Housa- 
tonic River, and closed contracts for some wooden two, 
three and four-masted schooners of 38,000 tons each. 
Control of the new enterprise is vested in Carl Foster and 


RIVERS’ RISE THREATENS AN EARLY FLOOD 


Cairo and Other Points Face High Water—Railroad 
Tracks Inundated, Sawmills Closed 


JAIRO, Inu., April 2—Almost torrential rains over the 
entire valleys of the Ohio and Tennessee and a rise com- 
ing out of the Mississippi caused the local weather bureau 
to issue flood warnings that the Ohio would probably ex- 
ceed the 51-foot mark here this week. The prediction is 
based on favorable weather and further rains will make a 
higher stage inevitable. The forecast for the week fol- 
lows: 

‘«The Tennessee below Florence, the Ohio from above 
the mouth of the Tennessee and the Mississippi will con- 
tinue to rise for two or three days; under favorable 
weather conditions the present rise will reach a crest at 
Cairo slightly over 51 feet next Wednesday or Thurs- 
day.’? 

Beginning early Sunday morning 3.63 inches of rain 
fell here within twelve hours. 

The Cotton Belt to the south thru Bird’s Point, Mis- 
souri, discontinued its service for passengers today. This 
will not deter shipments of freight which are handled 
over the Thebes bridge to Cairo. However, some of the 
tracks thru the southeast are inundated. The many ship- 
ments of logs arriving by river, mostly from the lower 
Mississippi during the early portion of the week, show 
the efforts being made to save timber from the rising 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. The fear of a great flood 
is now almost a reality. Lumber shipments to northern 
and eastern markets increased perceptibly this week as 
the car shortage was relieved. However, shipments are 
still dependent in a great measure on the railroad situa- 
tion. 

Ohio River Rising Again 

EVANSVILLE, InpD., April 4.—After falling here for sev- 
eral days, the Ohio River came to a stand last night about 
37 feet, which is two feet above the danger line. The 
river started to rise again today, and it is believed the 
rise will result in several more feet of water here, but 
the local United States weather forecaster thinks there 
is no likelihood of a serious flood at this time. Green 
River, which empties into the Ohio River nine miles 
above the city, has been rising steadily for two days but, 
it was believed, would come to a stand 
some time today or tomorrow. There are 





which time the paraphernalia for the stu- 
dents who attend the forestry courses was 
moved in, The structure is nearly 300 feet 
long, and about 70 feet wide, and has a 
basement of 14,000 square feet, this entire 
space being used by the Eastern Forest 
Products Laboratory for experimenting in 
wood preservation, wood distillation, manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, timber testing 
ete. The State college has attracted to its 
courses the largest body of students of any 
now attached to any college or department 
of forestry in the country. Nearly 300 stu- 
dents are taking the courses in forestry pre- 
scribed by the college faculty. 

That the results of the forestry courses 
of the State college have proved to be emi- 
nently successful is a generally known fact. 
Seventy-nine percent of the graduates are 
now actively engaged in forestry work or 
in lines closely related; quite a number 
of the other graduates have entered the lumber business 
and are without exception making good; two of the grad- 
uates are doing very well in lumber association work, an- 
other has just been made general superintendent of a large 
pulp and paper company, and still others occupy responsi- 
ble Government and State positions, or are actively asso- 
ciated with lumber companies, pulp manufacturers ete. 
This is a record to be as proud of as the students and 
faculty are of the new building. 


SENTENCED TO THREE YEARS IN PRISON 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 3.—Wilson A. Ward, a for- 
mer lumberman of Smyrna, Tenn., but more recently re- 
tired, has been found guilty of using the mails to defraud 
and sentenced to from three to five years in the Federal 
prison at Atlanta. The trial was held here before Federal 
Judge Sanford and a motion for a new trial immediately 
entered. Hearing on the motion will occur next Monday. 

Ward was convicted of reselling unpaid for lumber on 
mail orders. His defense was a complete denial of fraud, 
claiming that financial reverses prevented prompt pay- 
ments on purchases from Nashville distributers. 

Ward, however, having failed to make payments, is 








said to have applied money obtained from the sale of - 


lumber, unpaid for, to the liquidation of other debts and 
retired from business, ‘ 


PLEDGE LOYALTY AND SUPPORT TO GOVERNMENT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 3.—The following pronounced- 
ly practical resolution has been adopted by the Milwau- 
kee concerns indicated below and sent to President Wil- 
son: 





Be it resolved, That we, the undersigned, pledge our 
loyalty and support to the Government in its present crisis, 
offering our plants, ability, and the production thereof to 
the Government for such disposition as it may require: 
Grobben Manufacturing Co., S. A. Grobben, president; Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., Marshall C. Moss, president; A. 
Lentz Co., Adolph Lentz, president; Gruhl Sash & Door Co., 
F. J. Gruhl, president; William H. Schmidt & Sons Co., W. 
Ii. Schmidt, president; Interior Woodwork Co., H. T. Re- 
diske, president ; South Side Millwork Co., Norman Pederson, 
president; Badger Sash & Door Co., Fred Schroeder, presi- 
dent; West Side Manufacturing Co., Jesse Cappon, presi- 
dent; A. F. Meckelburg Sash & Door Co., John W. Diercke- 
meier, manager; Cream City Sash & Door Co., F. C. Knoern- 
child, secretary. 


The resolution is the first real patriotic offer of indus- 
trial organizations to come to the aid of the country in 





NEW BUILDING THAT HOUSES THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 


Frederick E. Morgan, of Bridgeport, Conn.; Foster L. 
Hawkins, of the New Haven Shipbuilding Co., and 
Simon Lake, the famous submarine expert. 

Wood & McClure, of City Island, N. Y., have purchased 
the Holmes boat plant at West Mystic, Conn., and will 
build wooden schooners as soon as the property can be 
got in shape for efficient work. 

New England shipbuilders are interested in news from 
Nova Scotia that the premier of that Province has ar- 
ranged for the appointment of a commission of five mem- 
bers to investigate facilities and utilize every resource to 
hasten and encourage the construction of wooden vessels 
capable of overseas voyages. The scheme carries a Gov- 
ernment appropriation of $2,000,000. 





TABLE SHOWS SASH AND DOOR COST INCREASES 


ATLANTA, GA., April 2—A table of incaleulable value 
to sash, door and millwork manufacturers and dealers 
and also to the public has just been issued by C. B. 
Harman, secretary of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association. This table discloses 
the advances over the costs of sash, door and millwork 
material of a year ago. The advances have been figured 
out on an average basis.. By checking the list against 
local market prices one finds that local advances do 
not differ materially from market prices elsewhere, and 
that the advances are the natural consequences of the 
inereased cost in manufacture and distribution. 

Secretary Harman has suggested that lumber retailers 
acquaint architects, commercial organizations and the 
most prominent customers of the advances; he further 
thinks that by publicizing the advances as indicated on 
this table thru newspaper advertising and motion picture 
notices the public at large will best realize why selling 
prices have been made to advance, The table follows: 


Percentage Percentage 


Yellow pine door and sash SLUT (1S fn a en ee 21 
PP Ee HY Sash dowels, nails etc.... 46 
Cypress door and_ sash ALLY OSE Fee eer 50 
Lo. eee ae eae Glaziers points......... 10 
Window glass—S. S.C... 60 ee Pee 25 
S. S. B. first 3 brackets 90 LE ea 47 
S. S. B. above third WPCIENE PRICE. 6 oc oe sees ? 
Le Oe a ante 80 Frame pulleys.......... 18 
A he See ee ee 95 IO 5 GS a5 ess io soo Rw 12% 
SES. bia se Seb see 75 Shop supplies........... 25 
Plate Z1A#S.....0... +0» TOT SGA TDNENY. 5 625-60 ein 0-3 0 50 
OS etme S¢ Office supplies........ 25 
Freight on glass......... 15 Oak, birch and hardwood 
BED Scarce ca nsec k kk 300 CREED 5 sees 00:0 040 0 0 4 


many valuable logs and ties along Green 
and Pond rivers that would be in danger 
in the event that those rivers went a few 
feet higher. Several sawmills along Green 
River have been forced to close down sev- 
eral times during the last six weeks because 
ot the high water. 


Another Flood Threatens Industries 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 3.—Altho the 
crest of the recent rise in the Mississippi 
River has reached Memphis, with a stage 
of approximately 38.6 feet, heavy rains oc- 
curring in the upper valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries have started an- 
other rise which will bring a new crest here 
shortly. S. C. Emery, local forecaster, pre- 
dicts that a stage of forty to forty-two fect 
will be seen on the local gage. This means 
more trouble for interests having plants 
located along Wolf River in North 
Memphis as well as for some of the owners of sawmills 
and other woodworking enterprises in New South Mem- 
phis. Three or four of these have already been put out 
of commission while others are threatened by the prom- 
ised new stage. 

Practically all interests agree that the levees are eapa- 
ble of withstanding the higher stage predicted without 
difficulty but, owing to the enforced closing down of mills 
thru both the direct rise and the backwaters incident 
thereto, present indications are that the hardwood lum- 
ber industry in the immediate valley territory will be 
much more seriously affected than was expected prior to 
the announcement of the new rise. 


FORESTRY 





GIVES FIVE PERCENT INCREASE IN WAGES 


OsHkOosH, WIs., April 3.—An increase of 5 percent in 
wages has been voluntarily given by the Foster-Lothman 
Co., of this city, to its employees. L. H. Lothman, treas- 
urer and general manager of the sash and door company, 
said: 

We merely felt that the men were entitled to more money 
and that conditions were such we could meet that condition. 
A general letter to the employees states in part: ‘‘A better 
price for our goods and the known increased cost of living 
together with appreciation of your past loyal services are 
reasons for this increase. We ask your hearty codperation 
and loyal support in our effort to give everyone concerned, 
namely this company, our customers and yourselves, a square 


deal,” 
VENEER IS IN UNLIMITED DEMAND 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., April 4.—E. E. Foster, connected 
with Willey & Co., exclusive mahogany and walnut veneer 
manufacturers of Chicago, was present as a guest of 
Harry Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, at the weekly 
luncheon and meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club. 
Mr. Foster said that there is an unlimited demand for 
veneers made from the fancier woods and that it is 
merely a matter of getting the lumber to make the 
stock. 

All the first class stock that can be manufactured is 
meeting with instant sale, in fact being sold before it can 
be made, and prices are no object so long as prompt de- 
liveries can be made. Walnut has developed as the best 
seller in price, while mahogany leads in the volume of 
movement, 

Mr. Foster said that the American walnut trade had 
increased 100 percent in volume during the last few 
months, due largely to the scarcity of Circassian walnut, 
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and as a result of the advertising and featuring of this 
wood by manufacturers. ‘‘During January I sold more 
orders than during any one whole year in the fourteen 
years I have been in the business,’’ asserted Mr. Foster, 
in comparing business this season with last year. 

Mr. Foster for several years was with the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Co., of Louisville, and is well known 
in loeal hardwood circles. 





FIGURES CONTRADICT ATTACK ON WOODEN SHINGLES 


Fire Loss Due Less to Use of Wooden Shingles Than 
of Other Materials 





INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., April 4.—The State fire marshal’s 
office has just taken its third annual slap at the wooden 
shingle. In the report of W. E. Longley, retiring State 
fire marshal, that was published last week, the following 
was published concerning the use of shingles: 

The constant menace of the wood shingle roof in congested 
districts from a conflagration standpoint is shown by the 
tact that fires originating from sparks from chimneys caused 
a property loss on buildings and contents in 1916 of $387,422. 
This silent argument lends much support to the position 
taken by fire protection enginers that roofs made of combust- 
ible material should be prohibited at least within the fire 
limits of all cities and towns. 

Altho Mr. Longley’s annual attack on the wooden 
shingle is less severe than it was a year ago, yet a perusal 
of his report shows that the attack is not justified by the 
fivures he has published. He says that fire losses in 
Indiana have been diminishing gradually, but does not 
mention the fact that the use of wooden shingles has not 
heen abated. The total fire loss in the State for 1916 
was $6,437,957, yet of the total he attributes in his own 
reports only $387,422 to the use of wooden shingles. 





MOTOR CRAFT PROPOSED FOR TRANSATLANTIC TRADE 


Banoor, Me., March 31.—A project is under consider- 
ation in Bangor for the building of wooden motor craft 
capable of crossing the ocean and carrying five or six 
hundred tons of freight. The proposition is presented 
by Roscoe F, Wing, of the Penobscot Box 


5) 


GREAT ENDURANCE SHOWN BY OLD WOODEN VESSEL 


Stout Oak, Yellow Pine and Spruce Timbers and 
Planks Successfully Resist Sea’s Pounding 





Boston, Mass., April 4.—Even the old-time seafaring 
men here admitted they had learned something new about 
the great strength and durability of wood when the three- 
masted schooner Wanola, abandoned as a total loss on 
the rocks and sand at Point Allerton where it had been 
vast by the sea after a terrific battering in a heavy gale, 
floated off unaided and was found to be in such excellent 
condition that the man who had bought it as junk sold the 
craft at a profit of more than 1,904 percent. 

Marine experts insisted that if the schooner had been 
built of steel it surely would have been battered to pieces; 
that only the elastic strength of stout oak and yellow 
pine and spruce timbers and planks could have withstood 
the tremendous smashing. The dead weight of the craft 
itself, after it was left high and dry on shore, would 
have broken the back of a steel vessel, they said. 

On a return voyage to St. John, N. B., from New York 
City, the staunch little schooner encountered a heavy storm 
that caused several wrecks along the rugged New England 
coast on the night of Jan. 3. Its skipper thought it best 
to try for Boston harbor and might have made the haven 
safely despite the frightful battering the schooner was 
reeciving had he not gone astray in a thick snow squall 
and struck at Point Allerton. The giant surf tossed the 
vessel over rocks and reefs until the schooner had fairly 
banged its way ashore. The coast guards succeeded in 
shooting a line aboard and all the erew were rescued with 
the breeches buoy. During the next few days the schooner 
worked its way still higher aground until at low tide one 
could walk entirely around it without wetting his feet. 
The underwriters decided it was a total loss, stripped it 
of all that was removable or of value sufficient to make 
removal worth while, and offered the ‘‘wreck’’ at auc- 
tion. 

William Levy, a Bedford street dry goods dealer, heard 
about it and bid in the schooner at $420 with an idea that 
he might make a few dollars by selling the second hand 
lumber. But there came a full moon and a very high 
tide which lifted the Wanola back into its own element 


‘*T say that the State has not been gambling. Mr. Keyes 


came here to gamble. He was advised not to buy; not 
to invest. The State treasurer at the time of the sale 
said that the State guaranteed nothing. Mr. Keyes was 
warned not to buy because there was no title. He was a 
speculator who came here to Maine with $18,000 to lug 
away $300,000 worth of property and he would have done 
it if the titles were right.’’ 


LARGE SOUTHWESTERN TIMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED 


Contemplate Building Two Sawmills Soon—Holdings 
Are Easily Accessible From Three Railroads 


BEAUMONT, TEx., April 2.—The largest timber deal 
recorded in East Texas in several years was consum- 
mated last Thursday when R. W. Wier, B. Frank 
Bonner and associates of Houston acquired the stump- 
age on 87,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine timberland 
in eastern Texas. The consideration was said to be 
approximately $6,000,000 or $7,000,000. The land is 
owned by Mrs. Frances A. Lutcher, Dr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Brown and Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Stark of Orange. 
Altho they comprise the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
the land is owned by them individually. 

About 70,000 acres of the land are located in Newton 
County, between the Santa Fe Railroad and the Sabine 
River and the rest is situated in Sabine County. It is 
estimated that the land contains between 700,000,000 
and 800,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. 

Frank Bonner and Bob Wier, who are the principal 
parties interested in the purchase of the tract, con- 
template organizing a new company, establishing two 
sawmills at convenient points on the timber tract and 
beginning cutting the timber within the course of a 
few weeks. J. W. Reynolds and T. P. Wier, of Houston, 
are interested with Messrs. Bonner and Wier in the 
acquirement of the stumpage rights. The land is said 
to contain the finest virgin timber to be found in eastern 
Texas, and is accessible to the Santa Fe, the Orange & 
Northwestern and the Jasper & Eastern railroads. 

By selling this tract, the Orange parties did not 
dispose of their entire holdings, for they retain large 
areas of timberland in Louisiana, which will keep 

lumber in their families for three genera- 











& Lumber Co., whose plant is located across 
the river in Brewer, and FE. W. Beach, 
formerly of Providence, R. I., the latter 
having had practical experience in boat 
luilding in Providence and vicinity. 

The plan for the construction of these 
motor craft calls for a length of 150 feet, 
a beam of 32 fect and a depth of 14 feet. 
The boats will draw about seven feet, and 
thus be able to navigate shoal waters. 
These boats will be entirely decked over, 
with a steel house projecting above deck 
as a conning tower, and they are designed 
to shed water like a duek and by a system 
of airtight compartments to be practically 
unsinkable. 

The gasoline engines will be of 500 to 600 
horsepower, two propellers being used. The 
deck will be constructed with a strength 
suflicient to carry guns for protection 
avainst submarines, if it is desired to arm 
the boats. 

Great speed is aimed at, the boats being 
designed to make twenty-five to thirty miles 
in hour under favorable weather conditions. 
\Vith that speed and a carrying capacity of 
five or six hundred tons it is pointed out 
that the boats would pay for themselves in . 
short order in these days of high freights, which condi- 
tion, it is confidently predicted, will prevail for years. 








SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS OPEN TO FURNITURE MEN . 


CIncINNATI, Onto, April 3.—Lumber manufacturers 
and distributers in this city have been interested this 
week in the visit here of Harold E. Everly, commercial 
gent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
hose mission is to confer with manufacturers of furni- 
iure on South American,trade, and to interest them in 
‘he Latin-American markets. He said: 

We shipped very little furniture to South American coun- 
tries before the war, but since England, Germany and 
france have been unable to supply that market there has 
‘leveloped a wonderful opening for furniture from the United 
States. Those countries now are in need of office furniture, 
especially flat and roll top desks, revolving chairs and filing 
cabinets. This not only is of benefit to the manufacturers 
ef these goods, but also the manufacturers and dealers in 
the lumber from which they are made. 

Mr. Everly will remain ..ere several days, ana is in- 
viting conferences with all interested in the proposition 
ie represents as an agent of the United States Govern- 
ment, 


OLD LUMBER SOLD AT HIGHER THAN ORIGINAL COST 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 2.—Interesting evidence of the 
enduring qualities and value of lumber as a building ma- 
terial is found in the demolition of Cleveland’s former 
city hall, built in 1876, to make way for a new $3,000,000 
publie library. Students of building materials and 
prices have been afforded an opportunity to make some in- 
teresting comparisons. An old contract was unearthed 
when the building wreckers tore down former Mayor 
Thomas L. Johnson’s private office, and this document 
revealed some striking facts. The oak lumber used in 
the building was bought from J. E. Amsden of Fremont, 
Ohio, at $15 a thousand feet. This lumber is being sold 
again today, after forty-one years’ service, at $45 a 
thousand feet, and it would be worth if new fully $75 
a thousand feet. The wood is in even better condition 
than the brick taken from the old city hall. These 





bricks cost the city $4 a thousand in 1876 and 160,000 of 
them have just been sold for the construction of a grain 
elevator and another 200,000 for the construction of an 
apartment house at $11 a thousand. 





tions. Their cypress holdings alone are 
sufficient to last twenty-five years at the 
present rate of cutting. 

Robert W. Wier is president of the R. W. 
Wier Lumber Co. and Frank Bonner is 
vice president and general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. They are among the 
most prominent and successful lumbermen 
in the Southwest. Neither of their compa- 
nies, it is said, is interested in the deal 
closed Thursday. 





DENSITY RULE CHARTS COMPLETED 


MADISON, Wis., April 2—A. K. Arm- 
strong, of the timber tests department of 
the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory here has returned after spending sev- 
eral weeks in the South where he assisted the 
Southern Pine Association in the prepara- 
tion of twenty-five large charts to illustrate 
the density rule for the grading of strue- 
tural timbers. There are sixty-one pieces of 











“WRECK” OF OLD WOODEN SCHOONER, LATER RECLAIMED AND SOLD 


and its new owner was much surprised to find the schooner 
floating comfortably when he went down to look over 
his bargain. So it was pumped out and towed up the 
harbor to the shipyard at Chelsea of the Richard T. Green 
Co. Last week Mr. Levy sold the vessel to Dutch inter- 
ests for $8,000, a neat little profit of a trifle less than 
2,000 pereent. 


DENIES CLAIM FOR REIMBURSEMENT FOR A TAX TITLE 


Claims That State Did Not Guarantee Anything— 
Purchaser Was Advised Not to Buy 





Avucusta, Ms., Mareh 31.—The senate Friday by a 
vote of 15 to 8 rejected the minority report, ‘‘ought to 
pass’’ from the committee on judiciary on the celebrated 
resolve in favor of De Forrest Keyes, of Oneonta, N. Y., 
to reimburse him for money paid the State for a tax title 
to wild lands which title was found to be worthless. Later 
the majority report, ‘‘ought not to pass,’’ was accepted. 
Senator Deering, of York, in speaking for the acceptance 
of the minority report, gave a history of the case. He 
told how Mr. Keyes saw an advertisement of the sale of 
the lands for taxes under the name of the State and the 
State treasurer but the State conveyed nothing to 
Keyes. 

‘«There is no question of the honesty and the integrity 
of Mr. Keyes and his counsel,’’ said Senator Deering. 
‘*Every newspaper of any prominence in Maine favors 
this claim. The State got $18,000 of Mr. Keyes’ money 
and Mr. Keyes received absolutely nothing in return 
from the State. They say Mr. Keyes came here to gamble 
and if he got a title to this land, he could make a great 
clean-up. If this man gambled, the State gambled and 
it takes two to gamble. For the honesty and reputation 
of Maine this payment should be made. Mr. Keyes is 
precluded by law from bringing suit against the State. 
Shall the State be honest or shall the State keep the 
money which Mr. Keyes paid without giving him anything 
in return?’’ 

Senator Gillin, of Penobscot, in opposing the bill, said 
that in the purchase of all classes of personal property, 
let the purchaser beware and that such persons should 
have a warranty deed instead of a quit claim deed. 

‘<The senator from York, Senator Deering, said that 
the State has been gambling,’’ declared Senator Gillin; 


wood on each of these large charts. Accom- 
panying the specimens of wood are complete 
explanations which do much to simplify the 
rule. These charts will be distributed to 
technical schools and societies and to large lumber econ- 
cerns which have placed orders for them. It is expected 
that the graphic way in which these charts illustrate the 
principles of the rule will greatly facilitate its under- 
standing. 

While Mr. Armstrong was in New Orleans the Old St. 
Louis Hotel and the St. Louis Exchange, which at one 
time served as a slave market, were being torn down. 
Both of these old land marks were erected about 1836. 
Mr. Armstrong found that some of the yellow pine timber 
in these buildings was in such a good state of preserva- 
tion that he was able to use it for the charts. He says 
that a considerable amount of this timber is being used 
for joists in new buildings that are being erected now 

Mr. Armstrong is engaged in making a study of the 
status of timber in the building industry of the country 
with the object of eventually suggesting a uniform build- 
ing code. He has completed his work in Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and New Orleans. By cobperat- 
ing with the building inspectors of the various cities he 
is able to determine what local objections are made to 
wood. In many cases Mr. Armstrong is able to suggest 
methods by means of which the retailer, the architect, 
or the manufacturer may overcome these objections. 





FAVORS WIDER USE OF AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


Boston, Mass., April 3.—With all of his unfair atti- 
tude toward wooden shingles and other types of wooden 
construction, John A, O’Keefe, metropolitan fire preven- 
tion commissioner, is sometimes doing some really con- 
structive work that is entitled to the sincere support of 
the lumber trade. Such an instance is the bulletin he has 
sent out in favor of the wider introduction of automatic 
fire sprinklers. Since lumbermen have been preaching 
fire sprinklers here for some time, just as they have 
everywhere else, they are glad to congratulate Commis- 
sioner O’Keefe on his sagacity in sending out the fol- 
lowing: 

Whenever a complete sprinkler equipment is installed in 
any building, owners or occupants of adjoining buildings are 
entitled to a reduction in their insurance rates amounting 


to about 20 percent of the part of the rate that is based on 
the exposure hazard, 


It is the intention of the fire prevention commissioner 
hereafter to notify owners and occupants of premises when 
adjoining buildings have been so equipped. 
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LUMBER CONFERENCE COMMITTEE AMPLIFIES ORDERS 


Requests for Embargo Modifications Will Be Received 
Only from Consignees—Full Details Required 


New York, April 2.—The new general joint instruc- 
tions issued by the special eastbound lumber conference 
committee at Norfolk for the guidance of carriers’ rep- 
resentatives in dealing with eastbound lumber thru Cape 
Charles are hoped to produce such results as will give the 
lumber trade the percentage of transportation facilities 
to which it is entitled. The conference committee has 
been established at the Dickson Building, Norfolk, since 
March 7, the duties of the committee being to deal with 
questions affecting embargoes of lumber originating at 
points in the South destined via Norfolk or Potomac 
Yards to stations on or routing via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. In order to move lumber thru that gateway of 
embargoed points, it was necessary to obtain permits 
but it was not long before it developed that the system 
of issuing permits was wrong as applications for permits 
were coming from manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers and in many instances it was not unusual 
to get five or six permits for one car. In an effort to im- 
prove this situation, the conference committee is now re- 
quiring the following information before modification 
of embargoes are authorized, and the following items 
must be covered in each application: character of ship- 
ment, number of cars (not more than two cars should 
be asked for on one form), point of shipment, consignor, 
consignee, destination, full routing to destination, term- 
inal delivery desired. 

To Pennsylvania stations in New York City and Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City points applications for modifications 
of embargo shall be filed by consignee with C. S. Krick, 
general superintendent, Pennsylvania Railroad, New York 
City. If Mr, Krick is in position to accept shipment 
offered, based on road and port conditions and embargo 





chipping twice a week instead of once a week, as here- 
tofore done, but taking off only as much as under the 
original method. Improved methods of chipping were 
also devised. Instead of cutting into the tree for one 
half an inch and then cutting up for half an inch, ex- 
periments showed that the better way was to cut in one- 
half an inch and then up one-quarter of an inch. Thus 
the yield was increased while the tree will last as long 
as before. Mr. Pettigrew made preparations for the 
continuation of the work during this year—the second 
year of the experiment—in order to determine if the sat- 
isfactory results obtained during the first year would be 
repeated in the second. 


WOOD IS USED TO REINFORCE STEEL 


Forest Growth Arrests Metal Post Decay—Cedar Posts 
Sturdy After Fifty Years’ Service 





Thru the courtesy of the E. T. Chapin Co., Spokane, 
Wash., manufacturer of western red cedar posts, poles 
and piling, photographs are here reproduced show- 
ing in a striking way the durability of wood over steel. 
At Oshkosh, Wis., it will be noted, because of ground 
corrosion it has been necessary to fall back on wood 
to preserve steel posts from total decay. A similar 
incident occurred at Argonia, Kan., where a test was 
made by the Tri-City Light & Power Co. A 35-foot 
fabricated steel pole collapsed under strain, while a 
7-inch 35-foot cedar pole stood undamaged. 

The E. T. Chapin Co. is also in receipt of a letter 
from the Detroit Edison Co. of Detroit, Mich., regard- 
ing a line of cedar poles in that city that have been 
in service fifteen years and still have a long life ahead 
of them. J. W. Widman, superintendent of overhead 
lines of the Detroit Edison Co., says in a letter to the 
Chapin concern regarding these poles: 


The line is on John R Street near Erskine Street and 
extends along this street (one of our better class residence 








FABRICATED STEEL POLES AT CORNER OF CHURCH AND MAIN STREETS, OSHKOSH, WIS., REQUIRED WOOD 


regulations, he shall give notice in writing to applicant 
of acceptance, sending to J. B. Fisher, Philadelphia, a 
copy thereof. The applicant will then forward the ac- 
ceptance to the shipper, who will make application to the 
committee, attaching thereto the acceptance issued by 
Mr. Krick. If conditions will permit, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad representative of the committee upon applica- 
tion of a representative of an interested southern line, 
member of the committee, will issue modification, which 
will be transmitted to point of origin or interested officer 
of connecting line (depending upon point of origin). 
Copies of modification will be sent to J. B. Fisher, Phila- 
delphia, C. 8. Krick, New York City, and applicant. 

To all other Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting line 
territory applications for modifications of embargo shall 
be filed by the shipper with the committee. If road con- 
ditions and embargo regulations permit of the acceptance 
of shipment offered, the Pennsylvania Railroad repre- 
sentative of the committee, upon application of repre- 
sentative of interested southern line, member of the com- 
mittee, will issue modification, which will be transmitted 
to the point of origin or to the interested officer of con- 
necting line (depending upon point of origin). Copies 
of modification will be sent to J. B. Fisher, Philadelphia, 
and the applicant. 


INCREASE TURPENTINE AND RESIN YIELD 


Mapison, Wis., April 4.—R. L. Pettigrew, of the tim- 
ber tests department of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts’ Laboratory here ,has just returned from the South 
where he was codperating with one of the large naval 
stores companies in an effort to continue the experiments 
in tree chipping which resulted so successfully last year. 
Up to date there has been a 35 percent increase in yield of 
turpentine and rosin. This was accomplished by 





streets) for a distance of nearly three miles. 
of Idaho cedar, painted over their lonath at the time of setting, 
and have been in service exactly fifteen years, having been 
erected under my direction in November, 1901. 

The poles have always had a fairly heavy load, and are now 
carrying five No. 0000, three No. 0 wires, a 3-conductor pres- 
sure cable, besides a 2-wire arc circuit of the city lighting 
plant. 

That the poles are in good condition and will still see 
several years of service was demonstrated when the pavement 
of John R Street was recently widened, making it necessary 
to dig out the poles for a distance of a mile or more and 
move them toward the sidewalk. 

Few replacements have been necessary since the line was 
originally built. 


RETAILER DISPLAYS WARES IN SPECIAL ROOM 


OsHKOSH, WIs., April 3.—Evidences of the unusual 
durability of wood are to be found in exhibits at the 
office of the Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Co., at Ish- 
peming, Mich. One is a cypress shingle which had been 
exposed to the elements for 149 years and the other a 
piece of cypress that had formed part of a water main 
in New Orleans and had been in the ground for more than 
125 years. Neither the shingle nor section of water 
pipe show any signs of deterioration. There is not a 
hole in the shingle, which is over two feet long and about 
six inches wide and a little over half an inch in thickness. 
The Consolidated company has a display room especially 
for its goods and, judging from the fact that pictures of 
the room have been requested from other lumber com- 
panies, similar rooms are to be fitted up in various parts 
of the country. The room is well lighted and remains 
so lighted until 12 o’clock every night. In the room are 
filed all the magazines pertaining to the builders’ trade 
and tables are provided for the use of prospective build- 
ers, contractors and others for the examination of build- 
ing plans and specifications. 
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GERMANS DEVASTATE FORESTS OF RUSSIA 


Army Needs Consume Great Quantities of Timber— 
A Source of American Competition Lost 


There has been much speculation as to the timber 
cutting activities of the Germans in the Russian ter- 
ritory occupied by the Teutonic armies, but so far little 
authentic information has been available. The timber 
resources of the territory occupied by the German 
armies had been developed to a considerable extent 
by the Russians prior to the war, and it is from this 
district that ‘much of the competition with United 
States exporters has been expected after. the end of 
the war. 

A new light has been thrown upon the possible 
competition from this source by an article written 
by a Russian and appearing in the March issue of 
Russia. The article relates that in the sixteen Russian 
governments occupied by the Germans there are or rathe: 
were 16,200,000 acres of forests, about 41 percent oi 
which belong to the Russian governments. These forests, 
especially those in Poland, are reputed to be the most 
profitable and valuable in Russia. The article goes on 
to state that as soon as the Germans occupied the western 
Russia governments they began the destruction of the 
forests, paying little attention to international law. Some 
eases of this destruction are being confirmed by the 
Germans themselves, as, for example, the articles appear- 
ing in the Zentralblatt fur den Deutschen Halzhandel 
of Stuttgart, the organ of the German Timber Merchants’ 
Union. Early in 1915 there was organized in Germany 
a company (Deutsche Holzvertrieb Aktiengesellschaft) 
for the exploitation of Rusian forests in the governments 
held by the Germans. 

In the occupied western part of Russia the largest 
part of the timber is being used for the needs of the 
German army, and the surplus is being sent to Germany 
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CEDAR vs. STEEL 


This test made at Argonia, Kas.. 
by Tri-City Light & Power Co., Nov. 9, 1916. 
35’ Fabricated STEEL Pole COLLAPSES. @ 
7° 33° CEDAR Pole stands UNDAMAGED. = 


E. T. CHAPIN CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
ST. LOUES, MO, 








REINFORCING ON ACCOUNT OF GROUND CORROSION 


for use in that country. In exploiting the Russian forests, 
the Russian writer says that a number of sawmills wer 
built in the Russian districts and that at the beginning 
of 1916 these sawmills began to send to Germany larg¢ 
quantities of lumber. This has been used for various 
industrial purposes in Germany, an example being the 
rebuilding of the industrial harbor in Konigsburg from 
the wood cut from the forests of Belostok. Large 
quantities of mining and cellulose timber cut in Poland 
were also sent to Germany. 

Every time the German army changes position it 
cuts timber for building and reinforcing trenches ani 
other war purposes. The writer remarks that 550: 
trees are needed for each field battery, and as German} 
has 1000 batteries on the Russian front, they need abou! 
6,000,000 trees for the field batteries every time the 
position is changed. Considering the amount of timber 
being used for war purposes and that being cut and 
taken to Germany, it seems certain that western Rus- 
sian forests will either be entirely destroyed or so badl} 
injured that competition from these sources will be 2 
negative factor in the European markets for a numbe: 
of years, for the writer says the famous dense forests 
of Belovezsk have been entirely destroyed. It is 
claimed that by the wholesale destruction of Russiar 
forests the Germans are violating international law, 
and an extract setting forth the law in the case written 
by Franz von Holzendorf is given by the Russian writer 
in support of this contention. The extract follows: 

The invader has the right to use the surplus for his needs, 
but the surplus only. In order to take care of the properties 
of the occupied territory he is allowed to use the governmental! 
income of same. Therefore he must take good care of the 
governmental properties. He is not allowed to sell public 
buildings and forests, If the conqueror sells or confiscates 


Imperial property, the empire has the right to demand the 
return of this. 
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Ss “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 8323337 Steves fey] 
- THE COMMUNITY BUILDER |<") 
ber See PRE TLES SSS SEP RE : SOLES Spe 
ber- 
= THE “SIMPLEST PLEASURES OF LIFE HOLD THEIR CHARM THRU ALL TIME 
1an 
ent ‘‘How desirable is this simplicity! Who will give it tome? I will or reproduces nature; yet still it is only an imitation, not a reality. The 
on quit all else; it is the pearl of great price.’’—FENELON. phrase “near to nature’s heart” has been made the subject of ridicule, 
of In these days of complex social and commercial life, when experiences yet the greatest artists in every field have been those who have best under- 
multiply so rapidly that the novelty of one is scarcely worn off before stood and most sincerely represented nature. Artists have gone astray, 
ible onother crowds itself upon the attention, the virtues and blessings of and whole generations of poets have dissipated their energies in the 
ten =f simplicity are likely to be overlooked, underrated and otherwise neglected. artificialties of their time, and both have been repaid with oblivion. The 
— Undoubtedly the interest in nature study that has been so generally dis- history of art and of literature records only what is permanent, only 
lias played i in recent years is in part at least a manifestation of a desire to find what is natural; for “nature alone is per manent. 
of in the simplicity of rural life and surroundings a relief from the con- It was the pleasant experience of the writer to be present recently at 
sts, fusing complexities of life in populous centers. But this seeking of quiet a rural gathering which included persons who have spent as much of 
— and seclusion, this reverting to the simple life, because it is without their lives in cities as in rural communities, persons who know as much 
ae ostentation is less noted than many other developments in modern life of the allurements of the gay centers as of the “monotony” of life on 
the that are more conspicuous than significant. the farm. The gathering included persons of all ages, from infants in 
— Only he who is wiser and more farsighted than the most of us can arms to gray-haired grandsires. With the most meager of facilities and 
nig say at this time how much of that which is occupying the minds and the most simple-of arrangements, all were agreeably entertained for a long 
ndel absorbing the energies of the present generation will be considered of winter evening. The actual cost in money was insignificant, for the enter- 
nts’ any importance by the next. There can be no doubt that not only in- tainment features as well as the refreshments were provided by those who 
ei dividual men, but whole generations, go on “wild goose chases,” and one Se ; _— ie a ig was enhanced by the knowledge that 
ale may reasonably assume that many of the pursuits of our own time are as a eee eee , ; 
‘atuous ‘as the pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp. At such a gathering one finds the housewife who is as proud of her 
‘ . : . culinary accomplishments as she is proud of her daughter’s histrionic 
— In general the simple is the permanent and the complex is ephemeral. abilities ; and each is happy to contribute in her own way to the pleasure 
any [he god ld fl dances hae a perennial shar; and th they ay be of her neighbors and friends. All are pleased and surprised atthe ably 
F oe resume their ham ‘der pont He have held their lace Giaplayed by tay. teet ene ate mn, Less encarta: ie praming one another 
: ne ‘bea. 5 . tla Pe than are greater artists in larger fields. All are alert to discover signs 
i in the hearts of mankind generation after generation in the face of imita- Of aflectinn heteeen thoes. whe may be expected to mate. ond the interest 
| __ tive rivals for their place in the affections, and the games and pastimes in pe rah is not less ee ne ‘t would be if millions on the 
jou fneathers resin tei fold wpon ws and wil tan it apon those one side and dkedoms on the oer were involved, ‘The thoughts and 
that they appeal to the natural in mankind; and the reason that other the aspirations of people in such gatherings differ only slightly, and it 
: may be for the better, from those in the higher circles of society. 
songs and dances appear and disappear with "each generation is that they 








A MOVEMENT for publie libraries begun by the women FarMERS in the vicinity of LaCenter, Ky., recently 
f Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg, Pa., has been SIMPLICITY met at the Globe Theater in that place and organized 
enlarged to inelude the Borough Improvement Associa- a farmers’ bureau. The meeting was called by the 
‘ion or Civie League of East Stroudsburg and the In all important respects each generation begins district farm agent, G. T. Wyatt, and the president 
Stroudsburg Civie Club. At the latest report these or- where the preceding generation began; the child chosen a former county agent, but now a prosperous 
ganizations were assured that their efforts would bring of the present generation is as helpless in infancy, farmer, E. J. Kilpatrick. At a later meeting a consti- 
suceess and the Stroudsburgs be provided with a public is as callow In youth as were his father, his grand- tution and by-laws were adopted and the name, Ballard 
‘ibrary suited to the needs of the community. pod oe ag ee ee pind matted County Farmers’ Organization, agreed upon. This will 
oa po ana Gaede ae many generations, be the parent organization for the county, but each 
: he himself as an Individual Is for all practical community also will be organized and the local bodies 
SION In TAKING a survey of Ulster County, New York, the purposes in the same state as were his ancestors will become affiliated with the county organization. 
iil rollowing questions were asked: for many generations back. e ® ° 
rests, 1. Other sources of income besides farming. wae pon eg gga A a ae IN AN address in Farmers’ Week at Cornell University 
wert 2. Has the community a leader? What is his occu- nursery songs that have delighted his forbears for F. C. Butler, secretary of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Board 
nning pation? How is the spirit of individualism in the com- ages. The seeming platitude that “boys will be of Commerce, said ‘‘700 towns in New York are dying 
large munity manifested? boys and girls will be girls’? really expresses a today; they are gradually losing in population, their 
urious 3. Where and to whom are the products of this com- a truth ye ere often disregard either thru pee _ pr ye their young men going away to the 
the munity sold? Is there any attempt at the elimination ignorance or thougntiessness:. city for lack of opportunity at home.’’ Continuing, he 
Boon of ie middleman’s profits by the buying of supplies Children of the present generation if directed said: ‘‘On the basis of service alone the country town 
r li f 2 i 10 SPSENE CHONREM WEE OS Oe SNES aad unelected merchant can justify his place in society, but as long 
arge direct from the producers? If so, describe. Is there and natural in their tastes as were their parents gene J Merah, ony ety, ; 5 
olané any cooperative buying? Describe. Is there any co- in the “good old times” that middle-aged and eld- as he is rendering service to farmers, fairness demands 
bperative selling? Describe. erly people like to look back to as to the “golden that the merchant should be permitted to make his ex- 
on it 4. Where do farmers borrow their money? Where age.” If the modern youth is attracted by the penses and a reasonable profit.’’ Mr, Butler thinks 
g and do farmers loan their money? lure of bright lights he is so chiefly because dur- that the team spirit can be planted, grown, and culti- 
5500 5. Write a short note on any man who is noted as a ing the early formative period of his life simplicity vated in a community as a farmer grows his corn, 
‘man’ leader in community improvement. i . P . ag pri oaypagih Cem cass oF cece tiks and that. making the most of one’s neighborhood 
abou! 6. What is the largest factor in directing public richest developments of character are promoted means cooperation between town and farm, based upon 
e the opinion: Churches, schools, an individual, political by activities that are free from nervous distrac- a recognition of their common interests and dependence 
imber issues, denominationalism, lodges, newspapers? Give tions, and it Is for this reason that the peace and upon each other. ‘‘Not out of sympathy for the mer- 
t and reason for your answer. quiet of the country are more conducive to the chant,’’ says Mr. Butler, ‘‘but from pure selfishness, 
1 Rus- 7. What is the social temperament of the com- best development of both mind and body. Likewise from cold, hard business necessity, the farmer must 
badly munity?  Traditionalist, conservative, progressive, it is generally true that the best work, both intel- save his town.’’ 
be a radical? lectual a — is tape — nage * “ * 
ss 8. Name in order of popularity the places where Sate, te en ce amaaae life is ao aan THE MicuiGan Society of Oregon will lead in the work 
‘orests men meet for informal conversation. Where do boys place within the last century, the marvel is that of organizing to entertain the National Education Con- 
It is in their ‘‘teens’’? meet? What public assemblies does humanity has been able to adapt itself to the vention in Portland, Ore., July 7 to 14. The society 
nesian the community attend in a body? changed conditions. From being chiefly an out- will begin its campaign by sending an invitation to 
1 law, 9. Do all the people mingle together freely without door animal man has been transformed to a caged every teacher in the schools of Michigan.’ This work 
ritten class distinction? If not, describe each set as to ideals, and imprisoned creature; and If the time should was divided among the membership, each being required 
writer economics, social and religious characteristics. ever come when the ——. of —— — from the to write ten letters. When the Michigan folks arrive 
St 10. Is the community spirit noticeable in this com- rural sections Is cut off from the citles, one may in Portland they will be met at the station by former 
, ‘ : wonder what will be the effect upon the cities and Sdents of their Stat d if th i to be . 
anoeds: munity? If so, what has developed it? upon the nation. Of course, life in the cities in residents of their State, and if they wish to know where 
yperties 11. What community improvements within the last many ways Is being made more and more natural ‘any former Michigan resident is located in Oregon a 
mental five years? and healthful, but In other respects city life must list of addresses will be supplied them. While the 
of the 12. Give the number of families in this community. always remain complex, unnatural and destructive visitors are in the city Portland women will see that 
Pra Average number in each. : . for a — part of the population of great Indus- their rooms are filled with Oregon roses, so that they, 
cok: the 13. What is the general attitude of the community trlal_centers. will take away with them pleasant impressions of their 
toward religion? visit. 








are wholly artificial. 


As those of us who were reared in the country grow into advanced age 
among different and more artificial surroundings we are likely to con- 
clude that because the simpler pleasures have disappeared from our own 
lives they have become obsolete among mankind. The fact is, however, 
that we arrive at that view only because our lives have taken on an 
artificial veneer that shuts out or renders us insensible to the gentler 
and more modest influences of nature. Life amidst the complexities of 
ihe industrial and commercial centers eventually produces callosities upon 
the feelings very much as manual labor produces like effects upon the 
body. 

“He that follows nature is never out of his way,” says the philosopher ; 
nature is sometimes subdued, but seldom extinguished.” Only the 
shallow-minded will deprecate the simple and natural, and laud the com- 

plex and artificial. The finest art is that which most closely imitates 


The old-fashioned “social” and the “town meeting” still fulfill im- 
portant functions in the social and political life of the people in a 
democracy; and one will be but in harmony with the best thought of all 
time in holding that it is such institutions that contribute more than any 
others to the stability and the safety of democratic institutions. Persons 
who meet frequently in social intercourse and often in the consideration 
of the public welfare become acquainted with one another, they learn to 
understand and to respect one another; and where understanding an 
respect exist among the electorate the government as well as liberty is safe. 

Nobody tires of simplicity so quickly as of complexity.. The simple 
is soothing and restful; it is easily known to be true because it is trans- 
parent. The same can not always be said of the complex. What is not 
clear is doubtful, and where doubt exists suspicion arises. The intimate 
acquaintance in all relations—domestic, political, religious and commercial 
—that characterizes life in the rural community is conducive to the 
straightforwardness and the rigid honesty that make a fine citizenship. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








At one of the midwestern conventions last winter a 
successful retailer made a little impromptu speech in 
which he questioned the wisdom of the new service ideas 
that seem to be making progress in the field of lumber 
selling. This kind of service, it seemed to him, was not 
called for by the nature of the business, It didn’t seem 
logical. It is costly, and this cost must be paid by the 
consumer. Why not, then, let the consumer provide him- 
self with this kind of aid from other sources if he wished 
to have it or else get along without it if he did not wish 
to have it? Why should the retailer go to the trouble and 
worry of making himself a practical architect and esti- 
mator and thus go to crumbing off the business of the 
men who make a profession of these things? 

The Realm may have sung about this subject until 
some of its readers wished it would think of a new tune. 
But if we are able. to discern the signs of the times this 
question and the other questions like it that grow out of 
the same general situation are the most important that 
are up for consideration at this time. The Realm has no 
quarrel with thé men who do not change over from selling 
by the thousand feet to those customers who come in and 
ask for lumber. We know that this is always a local 
problem. Experience in a multitude of other lines of 
human endeavor shows that leadership that is too far 
ahead of the followers is worse than no leadership at all. 
No doubt a man is merely silly in offering something for 
which there is no possible need; and if his customers are 
not interested in such things and can’t be interested that 
of course is conclusive evidence that they are not ready 
for it. 

But a man’s customers may be more nearly ready for 
this kind of service than he may think; and if some other 
agency begins suddenly to offer it he is in the bad posi- 
tion of having to fight at the same time that he gathers 
and trains his army. This is what has happened to more 
than one complacent retailer when a sudden and violent 
epidemic of mailorder buying has spread among his eus- 
tomers. He has found that the supposed tightwads among 
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“The movics will teach the stage artists” 


them are willing under certain circumstances to pay a 
good round lump sum for a house. These circumstances 
are usually created by the offer of valuable building serv- 
ice by the mailorder house. 

It may well be that lumber retailers will have cause to 
thank the catalog men for stirring things up in such a 
way that they have to learn how to do the things they 
can do. This has happened in other lines of work. King 
Charles, of Sweden, the ‘‘Madman of the North,’’ won 
a series of brilliant victories, but his patient and observ- 
ing enemies learned thru these very defeats he inflicted 
on them how to handle an army, and eventually with this 
new-found knowledge they were able to defeat him. At 
the present time a good many actors are bemoaning the 
fact that the movies are destroying the regular stage; 
but some far-sighted stage people are seeing that the 
movies will teach the stage artists to fit their art more 
exactly to the desires of the public, and that this will be 
to the final advantage and benefit of both actors and 
publie. In the same way lumber retailers are finding how 
to adjust their service to the evident desires of their 
patrons and are learning somewhat to their surprise that 
by this means they can uncover a lot of unsuspected busi- 
ness, 

So if the brothers who do not find it necessary to get 
up so early in the morning as some of the rest of us do 
will not think the Realm is knocking on them when it 
takes time and space once in a while for these service 
ideas we’ll go right on talking about the new service. 
One of the new methods, perhaps the one most commonly 
thought of in connection with service, is the furnishing 
of house plans. Often accompanying this is the quoting 
of lump sum prices. 


Has Inaugurated Advanced Retailing Methods 


Now it happens that in Towa City, Iowa, there is a re- 
tailer who has inaugurated several advanced retailing 
methods. One is handling his business on a modified 
cash system, and another is the offering of this plan serv- 
ice. This retailer’s name is R. L. Dunlap, of the R. L. 
Dunlap Lumber & Coal Co. His eash system has been 
described before in other parts of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN; so the Realm is going to devote a few paragraphs 
this week to his plan service. 

Plan service is so recent a development that many re- 
tailers who like the idea and who would be glad to try it 
out don’t know what to do first. They don’t know where 
to get the plans nor how to use them if they could get 
them. There are several independent concerns offering 
plans and blueprints and material lists, and this service 
is considered by many retailers to be good. But Mr. 
Dunlap decided that it did not offer him the advertising 
possibilities that he would like to have. After thinking 
about the matter at length and making some investiga- 
tions he decided that his best bet was a plan book of his 
own. Now most of us will admit that such a project would 
be rather daring. It isn’t done. Some of us rather 
balked at the expense involved in buying copies of a 
regular cut-and-dried plan book gotten out by an inde- 
pendent concern and printed by the thousands of copies 
to save expense. We could get these plan books made up 
with special covers with our company names on them so 
they’d look as tho we had gotten them together; and no 
doubt they are valuable as advertising stuff. 

But there are some objections to this regular canned 
stuff. In the first place it offers no chance for putting in 
a sprinkling of comment thru the book calling attention 
to special features of our particular service. That would 
be out of the question, for it is only by printing thousands 
of them alike that the cost can be kept low. In the see- 
ond place, strange as this may seem, these books offer too 
many plans. They offer plans entirely useless for certain 
communities, and this is a,dead waste. And they offer 
such a profusion that some customers get utterly addled 
in looking them all over and utterly unable to choose 
among them. I have known of cases where people got so 
worked up over trying to choose one pattern from among 
thirty or forty possibilities that they lost all sense of 
what kind of a house would suit them best as a place in 
which to live. Instead of keeping in mind the fact that 
a house is an every-day, half-a-lifetime affair that has to 
have dignity and grace of proportion if the owner is to 
be kept satisfied with it they get to longing for some freak 
design. Because a freak plan attracts them the first 
time they see it, and because they feel their vanity urging 
them to fix up a creation that will make the neighbors 
stare they don’t try to think how they may feel about 
the thing after they ’ve lived in it for five years. 

One day in going along a street in a flourishing and at- 
tractive midwestern city I came upon a house that fas- 
cinated me much as a pickled sardine fascinates a seasick 
person. This house was two stories high and looked as 
tho each story was made of a box. The second story box 
was smaller than the first and had been turned until the 
corners were in the middle of the sides of the first story. 
It looked as tho a super-plumber had taken a monkey 
wrench and had unscrewed the top an eighth of a turn. 
There was a five-sided tower on one corner, and this 
tower was topped by a Byzantine dome. The house was 
painted a livid green and was trimmed in yellow, After 
I had lived in that accident for about two weeks IT would 
begin a feverish study of the gentle art of arson. 

On a farm of 120 acres in the corn belt lives a farmer 
who financially is in moderate circumstances. He lived 
along like his neighbors for twenty years or so and saved 
his money. Then he began dreaming of building a house. 
The more he dreamed the more ambitious he beeame. Tle 
built a house of fourteen rooms and finished it in hard- 
woods from kitchen to garret. It cost him $15,000, 
which is at the rate of $125 an aere on the farm. He 
would not hire an architect, for that would cost a little 
something; and as a result he and his carpenter made 
some serious mistakes in design. The grounds around 
the house remain barren and ugly. The house itself is 
furnished with the shabby old furniture he had in his 
little old house. About the only addition to the furnish- 
ings are premiums secured thru soap purchases. Ie 
didn’t know what the house would cost before he began, 
and the cost went more than twice as high as he thought 
it would. He has been soured and stingy ever since. One 
of the reasons he built it was that he had an ambition to 
outdo his neighbors. They talked about the house for a 
season, usually in an ill-natured way, and then forgot all 
about it. His rocket speedily eame down a burnt stick. 


The Advantage of Publishing House Plans 


Perhaps the publication of a book of house plans espe- 
cially fitted to the neighborhood would not always save 
people from making the mistakes of building monstrously 
bad houses or of building far beyond their means; but 
the publication of the book would lead the local publie to 
believe that the lumberman knew something about the 
subject of building and would induce a good many pros- 
pective builders to go to him for advieec. If he made a 
practice of selling for lump sums he could save his eus- 
tomer from an unpleasant surprise in the matter of final 


cost. If he knew the principles of good design he could . 


perhaps dissuade him from an utterly ugly house, 

I don’t know how much these considerations entered 
into Mr. Dunlap’s thought when he determined to get out 
his book, I suspect they did not have as much weight as 
some other considerations. In fact when I wrote asking 
him just what had led him to compile such a book he re- 
plied as follows: ‘‘Our answer is that mailorder house 
competition forced us to it. It is one of our methods of 
meeting and defeating that class of competition. It has 
a further advantage of helping us in our competition with 
neighboring yards.. But I believe in common with a lot 
of our lumbermen we would still be sleeping peacefully 
if we had not been aroused from our slumbers by the 
violent attacks of mailorder houses. For this awakening 
we are duly grateful to that much abused institution. ’’ 

There is a copy of ‘‘The Dunlap Home Book’? lying 
beside my typewriter as I write these lines. It contains 





thirty-two pages and measures about 6x9 inches. It is 
attractively bound in cream-colored rough paper. The 
title plate on the front cover is made up of a rectangle 
with the picture of a bungalow at the top and a garage 
at the bottom. Inside this rectangle are the title ‘‘The 
Dunlap Home Book,’’ a shield, which I take to be the 
trademark of the company, and at the bottom a few lines 
stating that the book comes with the ‘‘Compliments of 
the R. L. Dunlap Lumber & Coal Co., Iowa City, Iowa.’’ 
This cover is simple and dignified and unusually attrac- 
tive. The title, ‘The Dunlap Home Book,’’ is especially 
fortunate. It combines the name of the company with 
the word ‘‘Home.’’ Retailers are learning that they 
have been somewhat dull in not taking into account the 
universal desire for a home and using their advertising 
to foster it. 


Explaining the Purpose of the Service Department 


The title page shows the picture of a house 39x2715 
feet in size. Below this is the line ‘‘It’s a Joy to Live 
in a Dunlap House.’’? On the following page is an ex- 
planation of the Dunlap free service department. I quote 
the following: 

‘Our free service department was established in 1915 
in order to systematize and increase Dunlap service to 
our customers. Some features are explained below. We 
furnish plans and specifications for your house absolutely 
free. This book contains only a few of our designs. We 
can show you many others. One of them is likely to suit 
you. If you choose from other catalogs our offer still 
holds good. Furthermore, other things being equal, we 
guarantee to mect prices or to sell for less. If you bring 
us a rough sketch of your ideas the same offer holds. We 
will draw your rough sketch up to scale and furnish the 
plans and specifications. If you wish a ‘ready cut’ house 
the offer goes. Tho much is made of the ‘ready cut’ 
plan we frankly don’t advise it. Better let your builder 
cut the lumber and be insured against substitutions. The 
gain is little; it only costs about $30 to cut out a house 
in this manner. But, just as you say. We furnish hard- 
ware and paints, and our facilities in this line are special. 
Visit our attractive show room and inspect the latest mate- 
rials of all sorts. You will get a host of ideas. Our dis- 
play of doors, for example, is said by wholesalers to be 
one of the best to be seen anywhere. 

‘*The first step in home-building is to consult Dun- 
lap.’’ 

In the pages following are a couple of dozen or more 
floor plans with photographs of the completed house and 
a description of it. Lump sum prices are not printed. On 
this point the book makes the following statement: 
‘‘When we first contemplated publishing this book we 
intended to state beside each house our price for the 
building material complete. Everyone will reeognize, 
however, that the extraordinary business conditions at 
present current make such an attempt hazardous both 
for dealer and customer. The reader may be assured that 
the price in each instance will be low.’’ 

The designs range in size from rather imposing houses 
of nine or ten rooms down to the tiniest cottages. The 
ground measurement of each is given, but the sizes of the 
rooms are not indicated. The pictures are in most eases 
real photographs and not the usual barren wash drawings 
that the architect seems to delight in. It makes as much 
difference as a room hare of furnishings and the same 
room with furnishings in place and the pictures and other 
softening decorations on the walls. Looking at a picture 
that shows the house set in the lawn with the trees and 
shrubbery in full leaf makes a house seem desirable, 
Looking at a wash drawing shows the essential construe- 
tion of the house but does not make a person feel that 
here is the charming cottage he has always dreamed of 
but has never yet seen 


Snappy Paragraphs Give Personal Interest 


In addition to the deseriptions there are little para- 
graphs dealing with all sorts of building subjects. These 
give color and personal interest and keep the Dunlap com- 
pany before the mind of the reader. There is a deserip- 
tion of the Dunlap Millwork Book, and at the close of the 
paragraph there is a statement that the book will be of 
as much interest and value to the person planning repairs 
or remodeling as to the prospective builder of a new house. 
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I believe readers of the Realm will be interested in some 
of these little paragraphs. Following are a few of them: 

‘¢We could go on selling joists and boards and shingles 
till the end—and doubtless we shall, but we like to deal 


with the house unit. If you think of building you want 
to know the price of a house rather than the price of a 
board, and that is what we are prepared to give you. 

‘¢You will find all our prices low. Our facilities for 
getting lumber are excellent and we buy in sufficient 
quantities to take advantage of quantity prices. Of these 
advantages you get the benefit. You can’t beat our prices 
for the same goods. 

‘‘One of the advantages of having a home of your own 
is that you possess in it a property which, in a live town, 
you can sell at a profit any time when you find it neces- 
sary to move or to realize on your investment. Real estate 
and life insurance are recognized as among the solidest 
means of investing money. 

‘*Most incomes are quickly dissipated unless some 
strong incentive is present leading to the effort to save. 
A growing investment is the most satisfactory sort. Even 
if it is an effort for one to cheat the temporary H. C. of 
L., the effort is worth while, provided it yields tangible 
results in the end. A home is tangible. 

‘*When you build you usually do not build for a day. 
All our homes are planned for good materials and thoroly 
solid construction. Frankly, we don’t eare to sell homes 
built of cheap stuff. You can count on quality every 
time. 

‘¢ Just a word more about our show room. In it we have 
collected samples of scores, if not hundreds, of varieties 
of building materials. Much progress has been made in 
these things in the last few years and many improvements 
over the old methods are now possible. The prospective 
uilder will find it worth while to look our exhibit over. 

‘*Tf every young couple would save what they can and 
build their own cottage how much greater would be the 
general prosperity! Our designs are not only of value 
to the individual but also to the community. The very 
habit of saving for so worthy a cause is an inspiration. 
See if one of these plans doesn’t seem feasible for you to 
attempt. You ean if you will. 

‘*Don’t rent. Build a home of your own.’’ 


Compiling the Plan Service Book 

Retailers who believe in the value of such a book and 
of the service on which it is based will be interested in 
the methods of getting the materials of the book together 
and in the cost. Mr, Dunlap tells me he bought the cuts 
used from the publishers of three different plan books. 
ine copy he prepared himself. The book was printed by 
the Eeonomy Printing Co., of Iowa City, and the typog- 
raphy and makeup are very pleasing and satisfactory. 
Mr. Dunlap did not tell me the cost, but I heard the state- 


ment that the books cost about 10 cents each for an edi- 
tion of 2,000. This may not be accurate. 

This present book is intended merely as a beginning. 
Possibly next year a second book will be published; and 
it is intended that this new book shall be much larger and 
shall contain photographs and floor plans of houses built 
in or near Iowa City. 

In regard to the plan service of which the book is a 
part, Mr. Dunlap says: ‘‘We offer plans and specifica- 
tions absolutely free to all customers. We do not scatter 
them broadcast or furnish them to anyone who may simply 
want to gratify his curiosity. We will furnish a plan 
book and a pencil sketch free to anyone who is interested 
in building; and in ease he buys the materials of us we 
furnish the blueprints and specifications free. We do 
considerable free sketching. If a prospective builder is 
unable to find a plan that exactly suits him, if he will 
give us his ideas we will endeavor to embody them in a 
pencil sketch. We make no charges for these sketches. 
We spend a good deal of money hunting ideas and are 
always glad to learn the experiences of other men, because 
we realize that there is much yet to be done in the way 
of perfecting retail methods among lumbermen,’’ 

I want to add here a few paragraphs from the back 
page of the booklet. They make up an admirable state- 
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ment to the buying public: 

‘¢We recognize your right and duty to buy where you 
can buy cheapest, and we found our claim to your patron- 
age upon this basis. .That does not inean that we deal in 
cheap wares. We don’t. Cheap merchandise is dear at 
any price, and we have no desire to deal in inferior stuff ; 
our claim is to keep only the higher qualities. 

‘¢For building materials of the better sort, goods you 
2an depend on, we believe you will find our prices uni- 
formly low. We count on large sales to yield us our profit 
for doing business rather than on a big percentage for 
single sales. 

‘¢ All we ask is a chance to figure with you. 
will be convinced of the merits of our methods. Consult 
us as soon as you have the least idea of building. Our 
experience is at your service. We can and will save you 
money.’’ 

Meets Competition at Home and Abroad 

I don’t think any special comment is necessary in clos- 
ing this description of Mr. Dunlap’s effort to extend his 
service. It is an effort, as he says frankly, to meet com- 
petition at home and abroad. But it is an effort to meet 
competition in the right way. The old idea that had some 
vogue in the days when retailers first began to realize the 
possibilities of coéperative power was to meet competi- 
tion by taking the necessary extra profit out of the cus- 
tomer. If the margin got too narrow it was the practice 
to agree with other material men to widen it, Even in 
the days before outside selling agencies punctured this 
uneconomic process it was discovered that such agreements 
were not advisable from any point of view. But since 
the advent of the catalog men the futility of this kind of 
an agreement has become still more apparent. There were 
two good methods of meeting this outside competition. 
One was reducing costs by scientific study and by instal- 
ling the proper efliciency methods; the other was adding 
new services of value and of such a character that the re- 

tailer could offer them at the minimum of expense. 

This building service seems to be bringing. the lumber 
yard closer to the neighborhood. It is filling the awkward 
gap in building that lay between the customer’s general 
desire to build and the retailer’s custom of selling lumber 
by the thousand feet when it was called for. It is merely 
one of a number of methods that bid fair to raise the re- 
tailing of lumber to a plane of efliciency as high as any 
retail business has reached. Advertising, both creative 
and competitive, is a part of this movement. In some 
places greater developments are needed than in others. 
Business efficiency has no quarrel with the man who does 
not offer services that are not needed or for which his 
neighborhood is not ready. It merely asks him to be sure 
he is not trying to get by with ox cart tactics among cus- 
tomers who easily could be induced to appreciate and to 
avail themselves of power truck methods. 


Then you 





THE TROUBLES OF THE BOY, CHARTED, 


One of the keenest students of rural and urban life 
in the United States is John H. Patterson of Dayton, 
Ohio, president of the National Cash Register Co. He 
is especially interested in the boy of today, who is 
the man of tomorrow. As a part of the sociological 
study which is one of the remarkable and _praise- 
worthy features of the activities of the National Cash 
Register Co., Mr. Patterson, who has been both a country 
hoy and city resident, has had prepared charts of the 
troubles of the country boy and of the city boy. 

In these charts, which are reproduced herewith, is 






Troubles 





Mentally Morally 





Physically 


of the City Boy 


Financially 


a succinet statement of the difficulties of the growing 
youth in these two classes of communities. They are 
reproduced because they should be in the hands of 
every lumberman who is ready and eager to better 
conditions in his own community, and especially the 
conditions confronting the younger generation. They 
need no particular comment. They show what those 
difficulties are, and thereby suggest thoughtful study 
coneerning a cure. 

Every lumberman should read every line of this 
and endeavor in his community, whether urban or 
rural, to help the boy to overeome his troubles by 
inereasing his educational facilities in the country, 
and improving his edueational facilities in the city, 
by removing temptation from his environment, just as 
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of the Country Boy 


Morally 


APPEAL TO ALL 


the cash register removes it from the store by pro- 
viding means for his physical development, by giving 
him some idea of financial responsibility, and some 
part to share in the financial responsibility of the 
home, and finally, to provide the best social inter- 
course, whether in the country or in the town. 

Put the chart in which you are especially interested 
according to your town before you and consider the 
needs of the boys about you. Here is good work for 
the lumberman to do and he is indebted to Mr. Pat- 
terson for calling it to his attention. 
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His training does not 
include enough know- 
ledge of nature. 


Many foolish interests 
attract his attention. 


The city provides so 
many conveniences that 
the boy is not taught to 
depend upon his own 
resources. 


He does not know the 
advantages of early rising. 
His motto is “late to bed 
and late to rise.” 


Remedies 
Education to be along 
more practical lines. 


Provide constructive 
entertainment for boys. 


Send the boy to the 
country for the summer. 


“Early to bed, early to 
rise, makesa man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” 





The city boy is con- 
tinually seeing bad ex- 
amples. 


He is often forced to 
play in the streets be- 
cause of the lack of 
public playgrounds. 


He spends five hours 
in school, nine hours 
asleep, leaving ten bours 
to be occupied other- 
wise; much of this time 
he spends on the street. 


To occupy his spare 
time he often obtains 
employment as a news- 
boy or as a messenger. 
His duties require him to 
enter undesirable places. 


The amusements in the 
city are not always ele- 
vating. 


Remedies 
Opportunities for 
healthful play 


Afford the boy the op- 
portunity to spend his 
time in a profitable way. 


Enact an ordinance 
forbidding boys to enter 
undesirable places during 
the conduct of their 
duties, 


Provide proper regula- 





tion of amusements. 


The city boy's health 
is injured by— 

Overeating, 

Smoking, 

Late rising, 

Impure air, 

Impure water, 

Improperly cooked 

foods, 
Irregular hours. 


He is exposed to con- 
tagious diseases. 


His playgrounds are 
often on the dangerous 
thoroughfares. 


He is compelled to do 
little muscular work. 


Remedies 
‘Teach health, hygiene, 
sanitation, and proper 
physical culture in all 
schools. 


Have more and better 
playgrounds. 








The city affords so 
many opportunities to 
spend money that the 
boy does not realize the 
value of a dollar. 


Remedies 
Encourage the boy to 
earn his spending money 


It is not easy for the 
boy in school to select 
his companions. 


Poolrooms are the 
gathering places for many 
city boys. 


The unregulated dance 


hall of the city offers at- | 


tractions to the boy. 


Remedies 
Provide social centets. 


Promote social gather- 
ings, athletic contests, 
and other competitions 
for the young people. 
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The facilities offered 
for education are ex- 
tremely limited. School 
buildings are poorly con- 
structed and lacking in 
equipment. 


The country school is 
usually the training 
ground for new teachers. 


The absence of library 
facilities limits the op- 
portunities for good 
reading. 


The country boy must 
work at least one-half of 
the year in the field. 
This limits his opportun- 
ity for education 


Few public lectures of 
educational value are 
given in the country 


The country boy 
works so hard that he is 
too tired to study 





The gathtring place for 
the boy is usually in the 
tobacco shed or the barn. 
Card games, smoking, 
drinking, etc., generally 
take place here. 


The only amusement 
is an occasional dance or 
lawn fete. 


The country boy 
comes to the city seeking 
amusement and he is 
susceptible go bad in- 
fluences. 








The home is usually 
not equipped with proper 
bathing, or ventilating, 
or heating facilities. 


‘The country boy 1s not 
taught personal hygiene. 


He has no physical cul- 
ture instructions to offset 
the effects from certain 
classes of farm labor. 


He usually eats too 
much. 





His daily work does 
not provide a training for 
business methods. He is 
unable to tell what he 
makes on a certain crop. 


All financial affairs on 
the farm are loosely kept 


The country boy sel- 
dom has an opportunity 
to handle money 





The country offers too 
few opportunities for 


proper social gatherings. 


Families are not neigh- 
borly enough 


The few entertain 
ments that they do have 
are of an inferior type. 
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"Round Our Yard 





Being some of the experiences and opinions of Ted 
Larsen, manager of a retail yard somewhere in the cen- 
tral West. 





‘*Say, Ted, I just saw Henry Porter going thru town 
with a load of lumber on his wagon. Didn’t get it here, 
did he??? 

This surprising bit of information from Jerry, our 
yardman, who but recently had returned from a trip 
uptown, scored another decline in my opinion of Henry 
Porter. Porter happens to be the owner of three hun- 
dred and twenty fat acres of this county’s most pro- 
ductive land, every splendid acre of which reposes 
peacefully on the bosom of a beautiful and fertile valley 
about eight miles north of town. A commodious and 
modern residence, a big and substantial barn, sheds, silos 
and other improvements also are there in splendid 
harmony with the rich acres. Porter is a man of much 
prestige and influence in his particular locality— 
perhaps not quite to the extent that he himself feels 
and radiates. Being the owner of about the best farm 
in his section of the county, the president of the school 
district and once talked of for the State legislature 
by his neighbors, he just can’t help but feel the big 
niche he fills in the community. Concisely stated, Mr. 
Henry Porter, owner of the Porter farm, is some 
person. 

Later I learned that Porter had added a garage to 
his list of modern improvements—or luxuries. The 
load of lumber Jerry had referred to was material for 
this garage. 

Now, it so happened that one day last July this same 
Henry Porter blustered into our office and quickly de- 
manded my attention by loudly announcing: ‘‘My 
name is Porter—Henry Porter—owner of the Porter 
farm; suppose you’ve heard of me!’’ 

This brief introduction was delivered in a manner 
that was supposed to convince me that I was meeting 
some considerable personage. 

‘*Glad to meet you, Mr. Porter. My name is Larsen 
—Ted Larsen,’’ extending my hand. Then I busied 
myself assuring him that I had of course often heard of 
Henry Porter; referred in quite complimentary terms 
to his fine farm, and otherwise cut in with the usual line 
of bune pleasant-like merchants work overtime. He 
seemed to take it all right, and then continued with 
added importance: 

‘*T want to put up a building out at the farm to 
store my wheat. The rest of these fellows with wheat 
can sell now if they want to, but Henry Porter don’t 
have to sell. I’m going to hold mine for the top price. 
I can use this building for other purposes, anyhow, 
when I’m not using it for wheat. I want you to give 
me your very best price on this bill of lumber.’’ He 
handed me an itemized list of the material. 

‘Now, see here, Mr. Tell me your name again! 
Larsen, huh? Now, Larsen, I don’t think I’ve ever 
bought anything from this yard. Nothing at all against 
the yard, you understand. You know how it is—a fel- 
low just gets in the habit of trading at one place and 
never thinks about trading anywhere else. I’ve bought 
about all my lumber from Vance’s yard. I’ve known 
Tom for years and he always has treated me pretty 
fair. But sometimes it pays to shop around a little. 
I’ll tell you, Larsen, if you can sell me a bill of lumber 
there’ll be others out in my neighborhood who will do 
some trading with you. Get right down now to bedrock 
and make me a price on this bill that will sell it, for 
it’ll mean other business for you.’’ 

Since he so kindly and freely furnished me with what 
he considered a special business tip, it was up to me 
then and there to clinch Henry Porter’s patronage— 
and that of his neighbors. Within a few minutes I 
handed Porter my estimate, which he hurriedly glanced 
over. 

‘‘This price is your very lowest, is it?’’ he inquired, 
looking me over from head to foot. 

‘<T’ve made you a very low price, Mr. Porter. We 
want your business and that of your neighbors. We 
know what it means to us to sell you this bill,’’ I re- 
lied. 

: Within a week’s time the entire bill, with some 
few extras, was hauled out. 

On the first of August, following our regular practice, 
we mailed Porter a statement of his account. No re- 
quest for payment was noted on his statement—merely 
an itemized statement showing the original estimate 
and the extras. 

August passed. The price of wheat advanced in size 
over July. Henry Porter’s judgment had been good. 

September arrived and I mailed Porter another state- 
ment. Wheat continued to advance. We heard nothing 
from Porter during September. 

On the first of October I mailed another statement. 
We needed money—needed it badly. Porter’s account 
was due. So I penned a polite reminder on the face of 
this last statement. Just a pleasantly expressed hint 
that we would welcome an early settlement—as deli- 
cately and tenderly said as tho I were offering him a 
cigar. For experience has taught me that asking the 
average farmer to pay an account demands the most 
skilled diplomacy. None of Porter’s neighbors had yet 
been in to figure any bills. Not one had come in to in- 
quire as to Porter’s purchase. 

The end of the first week of October was near. But 
not a word from Porter. Strange, I thought. And I 
thought some other things—that perhaps my recent 
gentle request for payment was a little out of harmony 
with Porter’s ideas about the matter; that I might have 
been a little too plain or brazen and he had become of- 
fended. No, I thought; Henry Porter is a broad-minded 
and busy man and not the type of fellow to take excep- 











[By Ted, Himself] 


tions to a business request for settlement of an account 
that is past due. I somehow felt that he would attend 
to the matter the very first time he came to town. So 
with these deductions firmly intrenched in my mind I 
decided to chance another short wait. 

Just then my ’phone rang. 

‘‘This is Larsen,’’ I answered. 

‘‘Larsen, this is Vance,’’ came back the reply. It 
was Tom Vance, our competitor, talking. ‘‘Don’t think 
I’m buttin’ in, Larsen, but I wanted to ask if Henry 
Porter has settled with you for that granary bill he 
bought this last summer.’’ 

‘* Well, no; he hasn’t,’’ I answered, hesitatingly. 

**T suspected he hadn’t,’’ continued Vance. ‘‘Con- 
fidentially, Porter has owed us a bunch of money for a 
long time. We carried the fellow about as long as we 
cared to, and when we got to the point where we had 
to have a settlement and demanded payment he seemed 
to get very much ruffled about it. I’ve never heard 
from him since.’’ 

It seemed to be some relief to Vance to know that 
Henry Porter’s account with us remained unpaid. 

‘““Why, Vance,’’ I asked, ‘‘ Porter lately bought that 
garage bill of you, didn’t he?’’ 

‘*Garage bill, the devil!’’ he bellowed back excitedly. 
‘Don’t you know he bought that bill from Gordon-Van 
Tine??’’ 

My estimation of Porter suffered another relapse 
when the truth of Vance’s statements dawned upon me. 
I suddenly opined that Henry Porter was some sort of 
a four-flusher and that a lot of people calling them- 
selves merchants didn’t near have a corner on that 
soothing commodity known in everyday parlance as 
‘*buil,?? 

‘*Didn’t you give Porter a price on his garage bill?’’ 
I asked. 

“*Not even a chance!’’ replied Vance. ‘‘That in- 
grate used my money to pay cash to Gordon-Van Tine! 
This isn’t the first time he has pulled this kind of a 
trick on me; but, believe me, it’s his last! He’s got to 
pay me before Saturday night or I’ll sue him early 
Monday morning! I guess he discounted Gordon-Van 
Tine’s bill, but he’ll have to pay me 6 percent for the 
use of my money he did it with! I’m thru lending this 
breed of fellows my money without interest to send it 
out of town for their lumber!’’ exclaimed Vance, bring- 
ing his fist down upon:his desk with a bang that made 
his ’phone rattle. 

‘*Your position is absolutely right, Vance; I don’t 
blame you,’’ I interposed. 

And Vance, after a few more choice verbal slams 
at farmers of the Porter ilk in general and at Porter 
in particular, concluded by saying, ‘‘I’ll let you know 
how I come out with him.’’ 

That same day I mailed Porter another statement 
and inclosed what I considered a pretty strong demand 
for a prompt settlement. I didn’t threaten suit or other 
action. After waiting a week and getting no response 
one morning I mailed him this letter: 

October 15, 1916. 
Mr. Henry Porter, 
R. F. D. No. 4. 
DEAR MR. PORTER: 

It is our opinion that wheat has about reached the top. 
For the last week you no doubt have observed that the price 
has varied only from one to three points around the present 
market. We have a hunch, based on the judgment of sev- 
eral close students of market and crop conditions, that now 
is the time to sell our wheat. 

Tomorrow we expect to sell to the Stevens Milling Co. our 
part of the wheat you now have stored on your place, 
which, based on the present price of $1.57, amounts to 180 
bushels—or $282.60, the amount of your account. 

Of course it is up to you to handle your part of this 
wheat as your excellent judgment directs. As for ourselves 
we do not feel that we can afford to hold our wheat longer 
ase are willing to accept what we consider will. be about 
We are badly in need of the cash just at this time, anyway. 

With kindest regards, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
THE Low-Price Lumper Co. 
By Ted Larsen. 

‘‘That’s a pretty good stall, anyway,’’ I mused, as 
I sealed the envelope and started on my way to a mail 
box. ‘‘Our statements and letters seem to have been 
unnoticed; maybe this will jar his feelings and bring 
him charging into our office for an explanation,’’ I 
meditated assuringly as I dropped my letter in the mail 
box. 

‘*Where’s Larsen?’’ 

I quickly recognized Porter’s voice. I was seated 
in the rear office with a customer. It was nearly noon 
following the day I mailed our letter to Porter. 

‘*Mr. Larsen is busy just now, Mr. Porter,’’ re- 
sponded Jerry. ‘‘Have a seat; he will be thru in a 
minute,’’ continued Jerry, proffering the best chair. 

‘‘T haven’t any time to wait! You tell Larsen that 
Henry Porter wants to see him!’’ he commanded—as 
my customer and I emerged from the rear office. 

‘*Well, Mr. Porter; how are you!’’ greeting him 
with a smile and a tendered handshake. 

‘¢Very well, I guess,’’ responded Porter, coldly, dis- 
regarding my extended hand: ‘‘I want to see you!’’ 
he grumbled as he led the way to the rear office. 

‘*Now this fellow isn’t going to throw any big scare 
into me; he’s only flesh and bone like the rest of us,’’ 
I said to myself encouragingly. ‘‘Somebody’s got to 
put a crimp in this audacious farmer’s fake import- 
ance, and I’m the duly delegated crimper. His sole 
defense and hope is to bluff and bulldoze. But this fel- 
low isn’t going to get by with it today. I’m going to 
collect our account at all hazards and keep his friend- 
ship if possible’’—injecting more courage as I mentally 
rehearsed. And feeling firmly intrenched, I closed the 
door behind me and tendered Porter a chair, which he 
declined. 





‘‘What did you mean by writing me this letter?’’ 
was his first shot, shaking the letter in my face. 

“*T meant to get you into this office, if possible, Mr. 
Porter; and the letter has accomplished its purpose! ’’ 
I replied. 

‘*What do you mean by saying you are going to sell 
part of my wheat to the Stevens Milling Co.? You 
don’t consider your company owns any of that wheat, 
do you?’’ he thundered. 

“*T consider that we rightfully have $282.60 interest 
in that wheat, Mr. Porter. I want to ask you,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘when did you expect to settle our account?’’ 

‘*Just as soon as I sold my wheat. I didn’t know 
that this company was so durn hard up that they 
couldn’t wait for a farmer to sell his wheat!’’ 

When a farmer says things like that to us we are 
supposed to feel perfectly squelched and defenseless, 
it being their stock argument—their master stroke; 
but constant usage of this prosaic line of argument 
has considerably weakened its effectiveness. I could 
never figure it out where the average farmer gets the 
idea that he has inalienable rights as to his own terms 
of payment of an account and why he is so everlast- 
ingly sensitive about a request for settlement, even 
tho the request be couched in words ever so drippingly 
sweet and tenderly arranged. 

‘That sort of argument about us being hard up, Mr. 
Porter, is an old alibi used overtime by slow-paying 
farmers!’’ I began with some emphasis. ‘‘ What right, 
morally or legally, have you to buy $282.60 worth of 
lumber from us with which to build a storage for your 
wheat and expect us to carry the account indefinitely, 
without interest or security, while you alone reap every 
benefit and gain from the advance of your wheat stored 
in a building furnished by us? Aren’t you using 
$282.60 of our money that made possible the storage 
of your wheat while the ascension of price goes merrily 
on? Are we benefiting in the least by the advance? 
Do you consider that we should lend you $282.60 with- 
out interest or security to speculate with? We are not 
in the money lending business; we are exchanging lum- 
ber for money! If you wanted to borrow the money 
you should have gone to a bank! The mere fact that 
you are a farmer or that your name happens to be Henry 
Porter is no reason that we should lend you money for 
an indefinite period, or sell you lumber under the same 
conditions, which is the same thing as lending you the 
money—for $282.60 in lumber represents the same as 
that much real money!’’ 

To be sure Porter broke in with an occasional ran- 
dom shot—for among other things Henry Porter is 
some talker. But I kept right on firing my brand of 
verbal shrapnel until I thought it was about time for 
him to sue for peace—at least to allow the smoke of 
battle to clear a bit and give me a chance to get a line 
on the enemy. 

Well, he wasn’t waving any truce emblem—not just 
then. But my rapid-fire stuff was proving effective. 
He was standing limp and listening. Slipping, perhaps. 
He had ceased firing. 

‘*Sit down, Mr. Porter,’’ I invited. He sat down. 
Porter seemed to be growing perfectly tame. 

Taking Porter’s submissive attitude as my cue. I 
tempered my words and manner—‘‘soft-pedaled,’’ as 
they say on the street. I dropped my voice to one of 
those calm, persuasive tones, laid my hand over on his 
shoulder, looked squarely into his squinting gray eyes-— 
and otherwise arranged my props and scenic effects 
all ready for the climax. Great stuff! The scene had 
me doing the lead. I opened with this: 

‘‘Mr. Porter, you are held in exceptionally high re- 
gard in this whole community; you have made a splen- 
did success; you are endowed with rare judgment, and 
many of our most successful farmers rely upon your 
good judgment and follow your lead. And, Mr. Porter, 
you are a man of good education and excellent business 
ability. Personally, I hold no ill will toward you; 
rather, I like you.’’ 

This took good. I could almost see him swell. Henry 
Porter is a glutton for the English served in a like 
manner. Most of us fall for it. 

‘«Because you are a man who can see the business 
side of a proposition and because you are fair minded, 
Mr. Porter,’’ I continued, ‘‘I feel that I can say these 
things to you and you will quickly understand our posi- 
tion and not become offended.’’ ~ . 

‘<T understand your position exactly,’’ he assented, 
leaning back in his chair and looking wise as an owl— 
and pleasant. 

‘¢A moment ago you admitted that you intend to 
pay our account when you sold your wheat. Then it 
will require $282.60 of that wheat to pay our account. 
Isn’t that correct?’’ I asked 

““*Ves, that’s correct, Larsen; you’re right,’’ re- 
sponded Porter as he took from the table a cigar I 
had offered him a short while before and which he ap- 
peared not to notice at the time. 

‘*Now, if it requires $282.60 of that wheat to pay 
our account, and you admit you intend to pay the 
account with the wheat—or from the sale of the wheat 
—haven’t we then, at least morally speaking, Mr. 
Porter, an equity of $282.60 in the wheat?’’ 

I drove this right at him, giving it a touch of the 
dramatic. This last query just about exhausted my 
supply of argument. But I pinned a ltt of hope on this 
last jab at him. Somehow I felt that it would put him 
down for the count. 

‘¢Well, morally speaking, you have; but I don’t 
think you have a legal interest in that wheat,’’ he 
drawled, blowing a cloud of smoke from his cigar. 

Like the professional evangelist at a big revival 
meeting, with quavering voice, tear-stained eyes and 
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distorted face, making a last and earnest appeal to the 
town’s worst character, I appealed to the moral side 
of Porter, working in parts of the evangelist’s spe- 
cialty to a big advantage. 

‘*Possibly not a legal interest, Mr. Porter,’’ I began, 
‘*but I know that when we are dealing with big, honest 
business men like you the only interest we need is a 
moral one. Men like you don’t require legal pressure 
to enforee fulfillment of their obligations. I know 
your intentions respecting this account have been good 
and honest, altho you have never once stopped to view 
the situation from our side. Just think a minute, Mr. 
Porter! Put yourself in our shoes. What would you 
think of us if our positions were reversed? Don’t you 
see you are using our money and you alone are getting 
all the benefit?’’ 


Porter had drawn his check-book from his coat 
pocket before I had finished this last question. 

“‘T’ll give you a check now for this account if it’s 
satisfactory,’’ he suggested, with a feeling that his 
offer might not be accepted. 

‘*All right, Mr. Porter; that will be satisfactory,’’ 
I agreed, compromisingly. 

Arising to leave he handed me his check. ‘‘ Well, 
Larsen; no hard feelings, I guess,’’ he said, jovially, 
arising to leave. 

‘*None at all, Mr. Porter, and thanks for your check. 
I really enjoyed our little visit.’’ 

‘*Well, good-by, Larsen! ’’ 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Porter, and good luck!’’ clasping 
his extended hand. 

Arriving at the front office door he turned around, 


came back to the rear office door and then—‘‘By the 
way, Larsen; ever go hunting?’’ he asked, pleasantly. 

‘*Oh, sometimes, Mr. Porter.’’ 

‘“‘Next month when the quail season opens come out. 
We’ll declare a holiday and all go hunting.’’ 

‘Well, thanks; I’ll sure take you up on that.’’ 

‘“All right, you do it. Well, so long, Larsen!’’ he 
called back as he closed the door behind him. 

On the fourth of the following month Henry Porter’s 
big barn burned to the ground. 

It was rebuilt on December sixth. 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Porter; we certainly appreciate 
the business you have given us,’’ I said a few days 
later, when Henry Porter handed me his check of joy- 
provoking dimensions as full payment for all the ma- 
terial used to build his new barn. 





A PRACTICAL SILO FOR POULTRY KEEPERS 


Altho it is many years since the silo for dairy pur- 
poses first made its appearance, it has only recently 
come into general use. Within the last five years its 
use has been greatly extended to other kinds of stock. 
erhaps the most novel adaptation of the silo, however, 
is that of supplying poultry with green feed. In this 
it has been so greatly successful in the case of one 
user that it bids fair to supplant the oat sprouter and 
all other methods. 

Among the pioneers of the poultry silo, E. W. Doak 
of Escanaba, Mich., is one of the most prominent. 
His first silo was built three vears ago as the result of 
an idea he had gleaned from a farm paper. 

Mr. Doak had had a backyard poultry plant for sev- 
eral years that paid a nice profit. The only draw- 
back was the great amount of labor involved in sprout- 
ing oats. Up to this time, altho very tedious, this was 
the most feasible method of providing green feed, a 
eood supply of which poultry must have in order to 
produce winter eggs. ; 

While pondering over some other method, he picked 
up a farm paper and an article on ensilage for dairy 
cattle attracted his attention. His mind wandered 
off the article to his green feed proposition and he 
reasoned that if ensilage was good for cattle it should 
also be good for poultry, and then and there he planned 
an experimental silo. 

We 


To the frame thus formed the lath were nailed 
Pe dle to the studding inside and out, leaving 
an air chamber between. By this method of nailing, 
the inside and outside lath were at different angles 
and served as braces for the silo. Altho not abso- 
lutely necessary, it is well to soak the lath before 
nailing, as they bend much more easily when wet. 

A hole four feet deep and seven and one-half feet 
in diameter had been dug and into this hole the 
tubular silo frame was lowered. The hole was made 
two feet larger on all sides than the tube in order 
to give room for plastering. A brick was placed every 
18 inches under the tube at the bottom, and after 
plumbing it was plastered. The bricks held the 
frame up so that the cement could be crowded under 
the edge of the bottom. The first coat of plaster 
was made of lime and hair, the same as is used for 
the wall of a house. After this dried a day or two, 
the second coat, made of sand and cement, about 
three to one, was applied. When this was dry, the 
dirt was filled in around the bottom. Then the bot- 
tom was made by pouring grout over small pieces of 
brick and stone, and finishing with a coat of cement 
the same as used for the sides. 

The rafters were made of the short pieces of 2x2’s 
left from the studding. They were made and nailed 





He procured twelve 2x2’s each 12 feet 
long, six bundles of basswood lath, one-half 
barrel lime, six sacks Portland cement, one- 
half bushel hair, and a small quantity of 
sand. He took some old 1-inch boards and laid 
them on the floor of the barn and on top 
of these another layer at right angles to 
the first. On these he inscribed a cirele 
hy placing a short peg in the center and 
doubling a string into a loop 23 inches long, 
with one end over the peg and with a lead 
pencil at the other end. The two layers 
of boards were then nailed tightly together 
and trimmed with a sharp ax to the line 
of the cirele. Two cireles like this were 
inade, one for the top and one for the bot- 
tom. 

The 2x2’s were then eut into 8-foot 
lengths, reserving the short pieces cut off 
for the rafters. The 8-foot pieces were 
then nailed to the cireles for studding. One 
piece was cut about twenty inches shorter 








in pairs, the apex of the roof being about twelve 
inches higher than the eaves and the rafters project- 
ing about two inches. 

The roof was made of half-inch box lumber, each 
board being cut as long as the rafters were apart. 
Good roofing paper was cut into wedge-shaped pieces 
to cover the different segments of the roof, and they 
were nailed with roofing nails, roofing cement hav- 
ing been put under the edges. 

An opening in the roof somewhat smaller than the 
door was left to be used in filling the silo. When 
filled, it was covered with a piece of roofing, making 
it as nearly airtight as possible. The holes along the 
eaves between the rafters were filled with mortar. 

Almost any kind of green feed can be used for the 
ensilage, but Mr. Doak prefers golden bantam sweet 
corn with as maiy ears as possible, mixed about half 
and half with lawn clippings. Pack this in as tight 
as possible. This is important. It is necessary to do 
this in order that the ensilage may reach just the 
proper stage of chemical change. If not tight, it will 
spoil and be unfit for use. If the clippings, corn or 
other materials used are too dry when cutting, pour 
a few quarts of water on top. 

The small door in front is to be used for taking 
out the ensilage. When filling the silo, Mr. Doak 
eovers the inside of this door with lath 
and plaster, thus enabling him to fill the 
silo clear to the top. When he is ready 
to use the ensilage, it will have settled 
enough so he can knock off the lath 
and take it out thru the opening. <A 
door might be made for the opening, which 
would be kept closed until ready to take out 
the ensilage, but it must be made to fit air- 
tight or the ensilage will spoil. 

Mr. Doak uses a hand eutting box for 
cutting the ensilage, making the pieces 
about an inch long. On a larger seale, 
poultrymen should use the power outfits. 
But the finer the ensilage is cut, the more 
the poultry will eat, thus preventing waste. 
For a change, potato parings, apple par- 
ings, or other green feed may be used oe- 
casionally or ground feed may be sprinkled 
over the ensilage. 

Mr. Doak is satisfied that he has found 
the answer to his green feed proposition in 
his silo. Three times in six weeks he gath- 





than the others and a frame fitted in for a 


iloor, A CHICKEN SILO THAT HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION FOR THREE YEARS 


ered eleven eggs from a pen of twelve pul- 
lets in December and January. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF POTASH AS A BY-PRODUCT 


George A. Schwabland, a chemical engineer, delivered 
an interesting and instructive address on ‘‘The Potash 
Industry in the United States’’ before the American Fed- 
eration of Chemical Engineers at the Stratford Hotel in 
Chicago recently. Mr. Schwabland’s interesting talk was 
entirely confined to a description of the methods employed 
in gathering kelp on the Pacific coast and extracting pot- 
ash from it, He said that the kelp beds when fully 
worked will produce 1,000,000 tons of muriate potash a 
year besides a vast amount of fertilizer. Consequently 
once the kelp beds are developed fully this country will be 
entirely independent of the importation of. potash from 
Stassfurt, Germany. It takes 20 tons of green kelp to 
make a ton of ashes and the kelp ashes are about 65 per- 
cent pure and so yield from 10 to 15 percent more pure 
potash than the best German deposits. There are now 
twelve plants in California manufacturing potash from 
kelp, the largest being that of the Hereules Powder Co., 
at Long Beach. This plant was built and equipped at a 
cost of $2,000,000 and is now turning out a large weekly 
tonnage used by the company in the manufacture of pow- 
ders of different kinds. Swift .& Co., of Chicago, also 
have a plant in San Diego, the potash from which is used 
by the company in the manufacture of soap and fertiliz- 
ers. The value of kelp ash ranges from $170 to $200 a 
ton at present and potash ranges in value from $500 to 
$600, depending upon the chemical purity. 

Upon being questioned by a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regarding the feasibility of ex- 
tracting potash from wood ashes Mr. Schwabland was 
quite enthusiastic and said that just now there is a mar- 
ket for all the potash that it is possible to produce. He 
also told of having investigated the possibility of recov- 
ering potash from wood ashes on the Pacifie coast and 
said: 

It seems impossible, however, to wake the lumbermen up 
to the possibility of obtaining a nice sum of money yearly 
from a by-product of this character. Of course it is hardly 
practicable to* try to manufacture potash from the ashes of 


only one mill, but in districts where a number of mills are 
closely grouped it does seem very feasible. For example, take 


the mills located in the Seattle and Tacoma district. Ashes 
could be collected from’ many of the sawmills by means of 


barges and transported to a treating plant or it might be pos- 
sible to sell them directly to one of the companies securing 
potash from kelp. Many of the mills that can not be reached 
from the water are reached by railroads and so I see no reason 
why all of the ashes might not be collected at a relatively 
small expense. 

If the manufacturers of lumber should attempt to re- 
cover the potash from wood ashes it is doubtful whether 
a very expensive plant would pay at first. Probably the 
best plan would be to adopt the methods employed by sev- 
eral lumber manufacturers located in the middle West 
that market a certain amount of potash every year. Then 
if the market appeared promising enough it might be 
found worth while to put in an expensive plant. Just now 
any sort of plant that would recover any appreciable 
amount of potash would pay very well indeed because of 
the enormous prices being paid for this product. There 
are also other byproducts possible to obtain from wood 
ashes that would probably sell for a nice sum. On the 
face of the matter it seems that not only west Coast lum- 
bermen but lumbermen in the South and all other pro- 
ducing sections of the country can well afford to investi- 
gate this possible market with much care. 

The size of this possible market is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the cold, unemotional figures on imports and ex- 
ports tabulated by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, In the figures for January, 1917 (issued last 
week), the importation of potash was divided into fer- 
tilizer and chemical potash. The potash fertilizers are 
divided into muriate and sulphate of potash, of which the 
first named is imported in- much the greater quantities in 
normal times. In January of this year, however, only 8 
tons valued at $1,757 were imported. For the same month 
of 1916 258 tons were imported valued at $5,461. In 
January of this year no sulphate of potash was imported 
but in the same month of last year 318 tons valued at 
$15,044 was imported. These figures do not give a very 
good idea of the normal volume of imports of this chemi- 
cal fertilizer, as may be realized by a glance at the figures 
for imports of muriate of potash for the seven months 
ended Jan. 31, 1915, when 69,561 tons valued at $2,413,- 
047 were imported. For the same period 16,879 tons of 
sulphate of potash valued at $761,392 were imported, For 


the seven months ended Jan. 31, 1917, the imports of these 
two salts were respectively 328 tons valued at $102,065 
and 534 tons valued at $9,952. An even more interesting 
comparison is obtainable by a consideration of the im- 
portation of chenrical potash compounds. In 1915 for the 
seven months ending with January the total imported was 
18,428,934 tons valued at $900, 027 while for the same 
period ending in 1917 the figures are 8,433,645 tons val- 
ued at $1,080,759. In other words altho the importé ation 
in the latter period was less than half of that in the 
former the value of the latter was largely in excess of 
that for the 1915 period. 


The market for potash has grown remarkably during 
the war. True, a part of this demand is caused by the 
great quantities of powder being manufactured for the 
belligerents, and such a demand will deerease. It is 
essential, however, that this country be absolutely inde 
pendent of other countries so far as supplies needed in 
the manufacture of munitions are concerned. Conse- 
quently it is necessary that the potash industry be helped 
and protection furnished if needed. 

Potash can be successfully extracted from kelp as 
the California plants have fully illustrated, but it is 
probable that no one can say with certainty whether the 
kelp will thrive when it is cut off ever so often. Time 
alone will tell that and in the meantime if the lumber- 
men will do enough experimenting to determine what it 
will cost to extract potash from wood ashes and the 
amount possible to obtain from this source things will 
be in better shape so far as preparedness is concerned. 
One might think that the potash salts from Germany 
can again come into the American market and undersell 
the American product. The price of potash will of course 
go down as the present market price is fixed by the 
famine in this salt, but it is certain that Germany will 
keep the price up just as much as possible, for that 
country will certainly need money when the war is over. 
The one fact, however, that gives absolute assurance of 
protection to the American potash industry is that the 
salt is a vital component of most powders and hence it 
must be possible to obtain a supply at any time within the 
borders of the United States. 
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INCREASED COAL RATES ALLOWED 


Railroads Successful in First Step in Movement for 
General Advance in Freight Tariff 








[By ODELL] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has permitted the tariffs of the eastern rail- 


roads proposing increased rates on coal and coke to be- 
come effective without suspension. The increases are 
5 to 10 cents on bituminous coal and 10 to 65 cents a 
ton on coke. This is a part of the movement of the rail- 
roads to secure a general advance in freight rates follow- 
ing the granting of an 8-hour basic work day for the 
400,000 railroad brotherhood employees. . 

The fact that the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Adamson law has served to buttress the 
contention of the carriers that they are entitled to higher 
rates. However, it does not follow that the commission 
will grant a general advance of approximately 15 per- 
cent as urged by representatives of the railroads. In 
fact, the granting of increases on bituminous coal and 
coke does not necessarily indicate favorable action by the 
commission to the extent of a flat rate increase in any 
amount. 

It is believed probable, however, that after all the 
facts and statistics are in the carriers will be permitted 
to make many increases over existing rates. The atti- 
tude of members of the commission at present appears 
to be that in the absence of a definite showing the plea 
of the carriers for authority to make horizontal increases 
must be denied. In large measure the commissioners are 
understood to feel that Congress having passed the 8-hour 
law the financial problem of the railroads is one for 
Congress rather than for the commission, except to the 
extent that the railroads are able to make a definite 
showing of facts and figures. ee 

The increased coal rates apply from West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania fields to tidewater, the increase being 5 
cents a ton from the Pennsylvania fields and 10 cents 
from the West Virginia fields, effective April 16 and April 
1, respectively. ’ 

Increases in coke rates apply from ovens in West 


Virginia to blast furnaces in Virginia, and become 


effective April 1. 


The increased cost of railroad operation, upon which 


the carriers are basing their applications for increased 
rates, is reflected in statistics made- public by the com- 
mission as part of its routine business. The figures 
were furnished by the carriers. Operating revenues of 
the larger railroad for January thruout the county in- 
creased about $40,000,000. The increase was nearly off- 
set by a gain in operating expenses of $31,000,000. The 
net operating income, after deducting taxes, was $71,- 
928,868, an increase over January, 1916, of $7,000,000. 
This figure falls below the monthly average for 1916. 

Eastern railroads failed to keep pace with the average 
made by all the roads of the country. Revenues of the 
eastern roads increased $10,350,000, reaching a total of 
$133,112,740 for January, while expenses increased nearly 
$15,000,000, showing an actual deficit of nearly $5,000,- 
000 for the month’s operations. Higher taxes and in- 
creased operating expenses are given as the reasons for 
the deficit. 


CAR ACCUMULATIONS INCREASE 28 PERCENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—The effect of the sweep- 
ing embargoes placed by a large number of railroads 
when a general strike of train service employees seemed 
certain is shown in the reports of accumulations of 
freight cars, loaded and empty, just made to the Com- 
mission on Car Service of the American Railway Associa- 
tion by various roads for March 17. 

On that date 128,107 cars were being held at various 
points, as compared with 99,774 cars on March 10. On 
March 10, the railroads were just beginning to feel the 
real effects of the ‘‘clean-up week,’’ during which time 
every effort was made to rid the rails of freight that had 
been billed prior to Feb. 1. . Accumulations had been 
brought down from 171,005 cars to less than a hundred 
thousand, and it was expected that still further progress 
would be made during the week ending March 17. The 
threatened strike, however, caused the placing of such 
drastic embargoes that the accumulations increased 
rapidly. 

More than half of all the cars held in accumulation are 
on railroads east of the Mississippi River, and north 
of the Ohio River, in what are known as groups 2 and.3. 
They include the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
New York Central, the Erie, Big Four, Michigan Central, 
Lehigh Valley, Wabash, as well as a number of smaller 
roads in the same territory. 

Reports of cars held in accumulations show the follow- 
ing since Feb. 17, when the high water mark was reached 
since the present congestion becrme acute: Feb. 7, 171,- 
005; Feb, 24, 143,550; March 3, 123,063; March 10, 99,- 
774; March 17, 128,107. 

It will be seen from the above figures that in the week 
ending March 17 there was an increase of 28 percent in 
cars held in accumulations. 

The American Railway Association makes public car 
shortage statistics, as well as reports of the number of 
ears of freight held in accumulations at various places 
thruout the country. For example, while there was a 
car shortage of 124,973 cars on March 1, on the same 
date 123,063 loaded cars were being held awaiting move- 
ment, the two sets of’ figures almost balancing. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern Pacific 
board, while on the witness stand before the Newlands 
investigating committee, strongly advocated the creation 
of a national freight car reserve, to be maneuvered under 








orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission to relieve 
car shortage situations from time to time. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt would create a car pooling arrangement along the 
lines of the Federal Reserve Bank system. 

According to Mr. Kruttschnitt, the present car supply 
is adequate to meet ‘‘ peak load’’ demands under normal 
conditions, but in the event of war would not be sufficient 
to meet the enormously increased and instant demand. 





DIVERSITY OF CONTROL PREVENTS REOR- 
GANIZATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Marcus P. Knowlton, chair- 
man of the Federal Board of Trustees of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, told the Newlands committee before it adjourned 
temporarily to make way for national defense legislation that 
diversity of control by three different States has prevented 
the reorganization of this system along lines that will preserve 
its solvency. 

“The Federal trustees,” said Judge Knowlton, “found the 
Boston & Maine operating a system of railroads comprising 
twenty-five corporations whose lines extended into five States 
—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and New 
York, and the Dominion of Canada. Two years ago all the 
trustees and, so far as I know, all the directors, were con- 
fident that the corporation could not serve the public properly 
without a reorganization. 

“The statutes enacted in Maine and Massachusetts all con- 
tain a provision subjecting the directors to punishment by fine 
or imprisonment for violation of the statute. As the two 
statutes differ from each other in important particulars, it 
seems that action under either of them would involve a choice 
by the directors of the State in which to suffer imprisonment 
for compliance with the law of the other State. 

‘‘New Hampshire has enacted statutes forbidding an in- 
crease of rates upon certain railroads belonging to the Bos- 
ton & Maine system and it has been contended that these 
statutes were not only prohibitive of increases as to intra- 
state commerce, but of an increase in rates on interstate 
commerce. 

“In other States there has been legislation as to rates which 
was unjustly discriminating in its effect upon interstate com- 
merce. If a reorganization is accomplished we shall still be 
subject to different laws in the different States and to the 
orders of different tribunals, seeking each In its own way to 
regulate the public service.” 

Judge Knowlton declared that the only answer to this 
problem is exclusive Federal control. He said his belief in 
single railroad control had been formed prior to his connection 
with the Federal Board of Trustees of the Boston & Maine, 
but had been confirmed by his recent experience on that board. 








HEARS PROTESTS ON TENTATIVE VALUATION 
REPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,. April 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has completed two weeks of hearing on protests 
filed by railroads against the first tentative valuation reports 
issued by that body on the property of five railroads—the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, Texas Midland, New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, Kansas City Southern and Winston-Salem 
Southbound. 

A three-cornered contest exists among the railroads, which 
seek to have the tentative valuations greatly increased 
before made final, representatives of State railway commissions, 
who contend the commission has been even too liberal already 
in some respects, and the valuation division of the commis- 
sion, which prepared the tentative values and which is oppos- 
ing strongly many of the contentions of the roads as to items 
that should be added and methods that should be used. 

At the outset of the hearings the commission intimated that 
it expected to revise the tentative valuations, which the rail- 
roads contend are inaccurate because they omit many impor- 
tant elements of value, both physical and integral, and urged 
the roads to produce the figures which they claim should be 
substituted for the tentative figures. The railroads’ repre- 
sentatives contended it was necessary for the commission first 
to settle a large number of general principles as to the ele- 
ments of value to be included, which should apply to all rail- 
roads as well as to the small railroads immediately concerned. 

Most of the witnesses for the roads, including engineers; 
real estate and railway executives, testified regarding these 
general principles, attempting to show that the commission 
should take into consideration such elements as contingencies 
encountered in construction work, the excess cost and value 
of railway right of way as compared with the cost of adja- 
cent land, the cost of raising capital, the increased value of 
the track due to seasoning and solidification, and the in- 
tangible values of a going concern. 

The railroads have also objected to the theory used by the 
division of valuation in calculating depreciation under which 
a railroad would never be worth as much as its original cost, 
while the railway experts contended that a seasoned roadbed 
that has been properly maintained is worth approximately 25 
percent more than a new one. 

One of the principal points of contention is as to whether 
the commission is required by the valuation act to find the 
actual value of the railroads, as contended by the roads, or 
merely to report information in the form of an inventory to 
be used by courts or other bodies in determining the actual 
valuation for particular purposes. The division of valuation 
and the State commissions contend that the law requires the 
commission to report such facts as original cost to date, cost 
of reproduction. new, cost of reproduction less depreciation 
and other values and elements of value, if any, without plac- 
ing any definite total valuation on a railroad. In all but 
one of the tentative valuations that have been issued the 
division of valuation has reported that the original cost 
could not be found. L. F. Loree, chairman of the Kansas 
City Southern, said this could be determined more accurately 
than the commission’s estimates of the cost of reproduction 
new, which in the case of the Kansas City Southern the 
commission had placed at less than the road’s figures as to 
what the road cost originally. Mr. Loree said the road could 
not now be built for anything like the estimate made by the 
division of valuation. 

Mr. Loree said he was not offering criticism in any carping 
spirit, because the Kansas City Southern was one of the first 
roads to be valued and the work was entirely new to the 
division as well as to the railroad, and that he did not mean 
to criticise except to call attention to the things that he 
thought made a revision of the tentative valuation necessary, 
because it had seriously affected the credit of the road. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order making effective on June 1 
its order of Noy. 8, 1916, in Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 464—-Rates on Lumber from Southwestern and 
Mississippi Valley territories. The original order of the com- 
mission was made effective May 1. In this case the commis- 
sion held that the carriers involved had justified increased 
rates on yellow pine, cypress and hardwood lumber from 
southwestern points and points in Mississippi and eastern 
Louisiana to the Omaha group, Des Moines, Iowa, and other 
destinations. This decision was reached on a rehearing of a 
former case in which the commission had ordered the railroads 
to cancel the tariffs which proposed increased rates. The 
rehearing -was granted in connection with various fourth sec- 
tion applications. The commission’s order is modified only 
to the extent of postponing the effective date from May 1 
until June 1. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until July 30 the effective date of 
Item 432-a, Supplement No. 31 to F. A. Leland’s tariff, I. C. 
C. No. 1083. The suspended item provides for the withdrawal 
of a commodity rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds on handles 
in carloads from Beaumont to Galveston, Tex. The proposed 
class rate is 15 cents per 100 pounds. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
modifying its orders in docket No. 8085—-Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association—and fourth section order No. 6457— 
Lumber from Spirit Lake, Ida.—so that they will become ef- 
fective on April 15 instead of April 2. In all other respects 
the orders of Jan. 4 remain, in full force and effect. 





HANDLING CHARGES ON L. C. L. SHIPMENTS 


A rather interesting opinion and order were entered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in I. & S. Docket No. 907, 
which applies to lumber and lumber products when shipped 
in less than carloads. On l.c.l. shipments the western 
classification under Rule 18 permits the application of 
minimum carload rates and weights when these are* cheaper 
than the'l.c.l. rates. By proposed changes in that classifica- 
tion, however, it was intended, in cases where the minimum 
rate applies, to use also the minimum weight in assessing 
the handling charge which, under the old rule, was 144 cents 
a hundred pounds. The commission decides that in such 
cases the handling charge must be based on the actual weight 
of the shipment and requires the cancellation of the proposed 
change. 


WHAT RAILROADS ARE DOING TO CLEAN UP 
OLD FREIGHT 


New York, April 2.—The American Railway Association 
has just issued its latest report on the activities of the Com- 
mission on Car Service, and in it considerable space is given 
to an account of the work that is now being done to relieve 
the congestion of old freight shipments. Acting at the in- 
stance of the commission, the railroads in general have re- 
duced the number of cars tied up from 171,207 to 99,774, 
in the period from Feb. 17 to March 10. In beginning this 
much needed work, the Commission on Car Service recom- 
mended that “some immediate and special attention be given 
in specific directions to clear rails of this accumulation.” 
The official notice that was sent to the railroads of the 
country urging a “clean up week” was in part as follows: 

“Tt is suggested that roads immediately check all cars 
currently reported, giving special attention to getting those 
moving which were billed or loaded prior to Feb. 1. Urgent 
appeals are coming to the Commission on Car Service seeking 
aid in dislodging shipments long delayed. It would also be 
well immediately to dig out and forward all cars containing 
foodstuffs or feed for live stock which may be held for any 
reason whatsoever. If any road is holding cars because of 
an embargo, cars which may have been loaded subsequently 
to the issue of the embargo, by error or otherwise, it is recom- 
mended that in the interest of prompt release of equipment, 
authority be given that these cars be moved. 

“Something in the nature of a clean-up week is recom- 
mended, effective upon receipt of this circular, during which 
period every practicable effort will be made to move not only 
all loads which have been set off or held out for any reason, 
but empties as well, as they are badly needed in many parts 
of the country. It is urged that definite accomplishments 
be shown not later than Monday, March 12. 

“The commission further asks that roads advise of any 
acute excess of cars or other accumulations held for connec- 
tions which they are unable to adjust themselves.” 

The commission on March 22 again addressed a communica- 
tion to the railroads in which the latter were urged to take 
prompt action in securing the delivery of freight cars. It 
was found, of course, that in many instances cars had been 
forwarded in violation of, or preceding the embargo notice 
and the suggestion was further advanced by the commission 
that the railroads modify the existing embargoes in the extent 
of forwarding all cars billed prior to Feb. 15. The qualifica- 
tion added to this suggestion reads: “If, however, any road 
feels that this action will place a large number of cars on 
its lines which can not be disposed of promptly upon arrival 
at destination, such cars could be excluded from the modifica- 
tion suggested.” 








FILE COMPLAINT AGAINST LUMBER RATES 


San Francisco, March 31.—The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., the Hooper Lumber’ Co. and Swift 
& Co., all lumber dealers of San Francisco, have filed with 
the railroad commission a complaint against the lumber rates 
of the Southern Pacific Co. from Oakland, San Francisco and 
West Berkeley to Atascadero, San Luis Obispo County. The 
complaint says that the Atascadero community is in its in- 
fancy, and the amount of business transacted is due to the 
present population, which -has always been compelled to up- 
build under adverse conditions because of the lack of interest 
taken by the Southern Pacific Co. Great improvements are 
being made there by a new townsite cumpany which will re- 
quire an immense quantity of lumber. An unfavorable rate 
as compared with other points farther from San Francisco 
is claimed by the lumbermen. 





FAVOR HIGHER DEMURRAGE RATES 


Boston, Mass., April 3.—Higher demurrage rates and, pos- 
sibly, higher freight rates are not to be opposed by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, which has voted to endorse the inten- 
tion of the railroads to reimburse losses thru the operation 
of the Adamson 8-hour law. At a large mass meeting of New 
England shippers under the auspices of the chamber this 
passive action was agreed upon. 

Altho upholding the car demurrage rate increase the con- 
ference decided to codperate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in opposition to the proposed increase in charges 


for the diversion of freight in transit and the abolition of the: 


“hold” system. Resolutions which were adopted, upholding 
the proposed car demurrage rates, stipulated that the demur- 
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rage code shall be applied under the supervision of an impar- 
tial force which will see to it that shippers and receivers of 
carload freight shall not be penalized thru demurrage charges 
ihat are due to delayed and irregular service on the part of 
ihe carriers or due to the influence of the elements which 
makes prompt loading and unloading of cars impracticable. 

The establishment of demurrage bureaus and the appoint- 
ment of officers to supervise the application of the demurrage 
rules was also advocated. . 

The proposed demurrage charges after May 1 are: First 
-wo days free, $2 a day for five days and $5 a day thereafter. 

The Chamber voted specifically not to oppose the preposed 
» percent increase by the railroads of the “rail-and-lake” rate 
» New England points. : 


TAKE REFERENDUM ON PROPOSED CHANGES 
IN DEMURRAGE RULES 


CINCINNATI, O10, April 2.—Lumbermen associated with 

1© Lumber Exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
»erce are interested in a referendum being conducted by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, of which Guy M. Freer, 
anager of the traffic department of the Chamber of Com- 
meree, is president, on the proposed changes in the demur- 
rage rules. The proposed changes are in Rules 7 and 9 of 
the code of demurrage rules, and are the result of several 
joint conferences held by the committee on car demurrage 
and storage of the Chamber of Commerce, the officials of the 
jengue and the committee on relations of the American Rail- 
way Association, 

The national car demurrage rule is a charge of $1 for the 
first day, $2 for the second, $3 for the third and $5 for the 
fourth and each succeeding day, on cars not subject to the 
average agreement. 

fhe change proposed is $2 for each of the first five days 
and $5 for each succeeding day, except that where track stor- 
age Charges are in effect the demurrage charges shall not 
exceed a sum which, added to the track storage charges, 
amounts to $3 for each of the first three days or $5 for each 
succeeding day. 

No information has as yet been received as to how the Cin- 
cinnati membership in the league voted, but it has become 
evident within the last few days that there is a divided senti- 
ment, 








ADVOCATES ORGANIZED PROTEST AGAINST 
RATE INCREASE 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 4.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States has under consideration ac- 
tion on the proposal of the railroads for a further and hori- 
zontal inerease of freight rates, but it was postponed until 
after the convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which met in Chicago this week. Pending such 
action by the board of governors, Assistant to the President F. 
lt. Gadd addressed a few comments to the members of the 
association in a note accompanying the weekly report of 
sales under the open price plan. He said: 

lhe railroads have wasted no time in making a new appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an increase of 
freight rates, which means that the increased burden imposed 
on the railroads thru a settlement with the Railroad Brother- 
hoods of their differences will be passed on to the shippers 
and consumers thru increased freight rates. Rates on hard- 
wood lumber have been advanced, within two years’ time, 
from 5 to 20 percent. Lumbermen, as a rule, are perfectly 
willing that the railroads shall receive a fair compensation 
for services rendered, but feel that any further advance on 
lumber, or in fact any other commodity, should not be allowed 
without a full and complete investigation by the Interstate 
Commeree Commission, at which hearing the railroads should 
he compelled to show their needs and to submit some scheme 
for adjusting freight rates on all commodities on a_ scientific 
basis. If this is done the result will no doubt show that 
lumber already is paying more than its fair part of freight 
charges. Lumbermen should make an _ organized protest 
against any further advances on their products. 





PROTEST AGAINST RATE INCREASES TO 
EASTERN TERRITORY 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 31.—Thousands of dollars paid 
searly in freight charges by lumber companies of the Inland 
mpire on shipments to that part of the United States north 
of the Ohio River and between Chicago and Pittsburgh will 
be involved in the hearing before John Aggerty, Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner, in the Federal court room 
here next Monday. 

The hearing is on a protest by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association against a proposed increase of one and 
two cents a hundred pounds of lumber to what is known as 
Central Freight Association territory. The proposed increase 
Was filed by the railroads Dec. 15, to be effective Feb, 1, 1917. 
Upon protest of Inland Empire and Puget Sound lumbermen 
the Interstate Commerce Commission suspended the tariff until 
i hearing could be had. 

The proposed rate increase would advance the rates from 
the Northwest to most of the points in the Central territory 

© cent a hundred pounds or 25 cents on each 1,000 board 
‘cet, and to Pittsburgh and Buffalo two cents a hundred, or 
! cents for 1,000 board feet. 

The present tariffs on shipments from Seattle to the same 
points are three cents higher than those from Spokane.’ The 

‘oposed inerease would be the same on Seattle shipments 

‘ those from Spokane. The protest against the advance is 

ised on the statement by the lumber manufacturers that 

the present rates are unreasonable and that lumber now pays 

wore than its share in this territory, and further, that on 
ccount of the embargo which now exists to points east of 
hicago, we are unable to move any of our shipments that 
ive already been sold.” 

Vigures of freight originating in the State of Washington 
show that more than half of the railroad tonnage is lumber. 
‘he tabulation, which will be submitted by the Western Pine 
\lanufacturers’ Association at the hearing tomorrow, compiled 
on all railroad lines in this State, is ag follows: 


Tons Percent 
UTI Greist cnt ean ee. Rk ing 8,978,890 56.32 
Mineral Bot Fav o cols Ga BN Sa Oe 2,676,265 16.79 
Wag fen) init) (itcat (7c 2 ar re a eet 2,225,026 18.95 
Manufactured goods...........0.es0-00. 961,162 6.03 
MGRCUAMGIEG ak he cies carer Sis ohans bone 611,764 3,84 
Animal I De ake i oa een aly ale So a 303,556 1.90 
MUSGEMAMEOUR ie onc Réskcs cc ecto ook 188,002 LT 


— figures compiled on four railway lines in Oregon 
show : 


EN Ri tees tok oa aac a Oe ot Rens 2,472,646 bT. 
Agricultural products..........6..2.005 877,786 20. 
MING PAL DROOM GES hao... « 6i6:< 1c. 526. « oreceiers. oherg le 567,865 13. 
Manufactured goods...:.......0ec000008 216,457 5. 
BUILT TE) 701 Lic 1 gel ae en 182,177 4 


The lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire will be 
represented at the hearing by Mr. Knott, and the members of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association by L. 8. McIntyre, 
of Seattle. A petition of the same two organizations of lumber 
manufacturers for a reduction from the present rates to the 
Central Freight Association territory will have a hearing 
before. an Interstate Commerce Commission examiner in 
Spokane, April 17. 
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WAR ENTAILS HEAVY NATIONAL EXPENDITURES 


Part of Burden May Be Transferred to Posterity— 
Lower Limit for Income Taxes 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6—Having passed on 
recommendation of President Wilson a joint resolution 
formally declaring the existence of a state of war 
between the German Government on the one hand and 
the Government and people of the United States on 
the other, Congress is now prepared to pay the price, 
whatever it may be. 

That the price will be high no one doubts. That the 
initial estimates will prove a terrible shock to many 
members is equally certain. This is a billion-dollar 
country, and the war which is ahead is a billion-dollar 
war. An army expert in position to know exactly what 
is going on remarked a day or so ago that he had just 
seen an estimate for ‘‘some things’’ aggregating 
$3,500,000,000. 

This does not mean that so much money is needed at 
the outset. It does mean that the experts are figuring 
on the basis of three or four years of warfare and are 
hoping that the administration will take their view of the 
situation. 

In other words, despite press dispatches from allied 
sources, our military men do not believe that Germany 
is anywhere near ‘‘licked.’’ An officer who watches 
every development of the war with a critical eve still 
believes that Germany has a fifty-fifty chance to win 
the war, even with the United States in it, unless we 
meanwhile find the real answer to the submarine menace. 

There is certain to be opposition of a determined kind 
to saddling the bulk of the expense for the war on the 
present generation thru the medium of taxation. This 
generation would still pay a large part of the expense 
if bonds were issued on reasonably short time, say a few 
years. Many senators and representatives would see to 
it that a large part of the expense is shifted to the next 
generation, on the ground that it would enjoy the 
benefits in larger measure, assuming that by throwing 
its resources into the balance the United States suc- 
ceeds in establishing peace on a reasonably permanent 
basis. 

Nothing more is heard these days about ‘‘ peace with- 
out a victory.’’ President Wilson said nothing about 
such a peace in his epoch-making address to Congress. 
Mr. Wilson stands for peace with a distinet victory over 
the German military autocracy. While for diplomatic 
reasons the administration has talked about friendship 
between the United States and Germany, there never 
having been a war between the two nations, as a mat- 
ter of fact the President’s address shows clearly that 
he has not trusted thé present Berlin Government at 
any time since sharp issues developed over the sub- 
marine campaign against merchant commerce. 


Hope for an Early Peace 


While everything possible is being done to prepare 
for a war which may last for years, the hope of admin- 
istration officials is that peace will come in the near 
future. For this reason, the rumors of peace which 
have been published from across the Atlantic during 
the last few days excited keen interest. They will 
not have the effect of heading off preparations at any 
point, but any bona fide offer from Germany undoubt- 
edly would be welcomed, provided it were of such a 
character that Great Britain and its allies could con- 
sider it, and provided it bore promise of a genuine peace 
without a menace for the future. 

Whatever else may be said now for the administration 
and Congress, there can be not the slightest doubt that 
they are for war and just as much of it as may be 
necessary to establish peace within the shortest pos- 
sible time and on a permanent-basis. Some members 
of the cabinet frankly believe that this is the kindest 
course that can be pursued, even for Germany, since 
it is formally announced that the United States has 
only feelings of sympathy and friendship for the Ger- 
man people as such. 


Taxation Is a Vital Question 


The question of taxation promises to become a most 
vital one immediately. The Democratic leaders are 
disposed to follow the suggestions of President Wilson 
as far as possible in this regard and raise the money in 
this way to a large extent. The taxation plans are not 
yet revealed. No man has the panacea. Much work 
must be done to whip them into shape. The same 
Democratic leaders who favor compliance with the 
President’s suggestions so far as possible frankly say 
that bonds must be issued in large volume. Posterity 


must pay the share which properly and legitimately 


will fall to it. 

Much of the money will be raised, in all probability, 
by direct taxes. This means a largely increased income 
tax, excess profits tax and inheritance tax. It is not 
probable that the income tax exemption will be lowered, 
say, to include incomes as low as $1,000. That it will be 
reduced from $3,000 to $2,000 is likely. 

Representative Henry T. Rainey of Illinois, a Demo- 
cratic member of the Ways and Means Committee, said 
in an interview: 


The Ways and Means Committee has considered the feasi- 
bility of lowering the income tax exemption of $1,000. We 
found that it would yield scarcely enough revenue to pay the 
expense of collection. You must remember that it would re- 
quire an army of collectors to gather in the income tax if 
lowered to that point. It would take in most of the homes of 


the country. It would not yield enough revenue to make it 
worth while. What we want are sources of revenue which 
yield returns. The larger the incomes taxed the less the ex- 
pense of collection. Personally, I favor a heavily increasing 
surtax on the larger incomes. I have even advocated taking 
over bodily incomes above $100,000 a year. 

The people of the country must realize that our entrance 
into the war means billions of money. It is costing England 
alone $25,000,000 a day to hold up its end of the war. Most 
of the Allies are right now on their last legs financially, de- 
spite reports of ‘“‘inexhaustible resources.” England can not 
stand many more tremendous financial drafts. 

The closing months or years of the war will be the most 
expensive. It grows more expensive to keep the war going 
every month. The increasing burden necessarily will fall 
largely on this country. It would not be fair to tax the pres- 
ent generation for all of the tremendous burden. Posterity 
must pay its share. We must issue bonds in large volume. 
But we also must raise enormous amounts by direct taxation. 
The tariff is not a promising source at this time. Imports 
are uncertain and are likely to become more uncertain as a 
source of taxation. Direct taxes must be resorted to, and I 
am sure the rank and file of the American people who must 
pay them will come forward and do their part. 

I am glad to see the way the business men of the country 
are coming forward already, and to note that thru the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States they are on record 
against excess war profits and are working to expedite war 
work in all directions. 


A meeting of chairmen of committees of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, working under 
authority of the Council of National Defense, held a 
two-day meeting here Tuesday and Wednesday, con- 
ferring with the quartermaster general of the army, 
the Secretary of War, Director Gifford of the Council 
of National Defense and many others. 


Civilians Associated With Quartermaster’s Department 


The committees were appointed recently for the pur- 
pose of codperating with the army district depot quar- 
termasters in the purchase of supplies and to outline 
a campaign against excess war profits. There are four- 
teen of these committees and all of the fourteen chair- 
men were present. 

Bascom Little, of Cleveland, Ohio, the general chair- 
man of the National Chamber committees, said that 
the business men came to Washington to have General 
Sharpe, quartermaster general of the army, instruct 
them. ‘‘As a result of our conference,’’ Mr. Little 
went on, ‘‘General Sharpe, who originated the plan for 
civilian association with the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, has given the committeemen the widest freedom 
in the method and manner of committee operations.’’ 

Col. William E. Horton, of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, also spent some time with the committee 
heads and cleared up many questions which were asked 
of him. Colonel Horton has had a large experience in 
the quartermaster’s department and is thoroly familiar 
with the needs of the service and the manner in which 
the department operates. 


To Act in Advisory Capacity 


Secretary Goodwin of the National Chamber said two 
points of special importance developed at the con- 
ference: First, that the work of the advisory com- 
mittees should be purely advisory and concern itself 
largely with the industries affected by Government 
purchases and the furnishing to the quartermasters of 
any special detailed knowledge concerning the indus- 
tries which the civilians are possessed of. The second 
point was that the committees should have absolutely 
no authority over, nor control of, the awarding of 
contracts for supplies, or in determining to whom the 
contracts should be awarded. 

The various chairmen reported they had met with 
uniform courtesy and codperation from the depot quar- 
termasters and expressed the opinion that much good 
would come from the further development of the asso- 
ciation between the army and the private business 
men. It was.added that the spirit of codperation which 
has manifested itself thruout the entire meeting will 
unquestionably result in the more speedy organization 
of the nation for war. 

It was made plain by Secretary Goodwin that the 
National Chamber believed in a fair profit. He said: 


Our organization favors the principle that the basis of sup- 
ply of Government requirements in war and peace from pri- 
vate sources shall be at a rate of profit so low as to preclude 
a profit interest in war. No matter how patriotic manufac- 
turers might be, a majority would not be able to work under 
“no profit’ conditions. Interest on bonds of industrial plants 
must be paid and the holders of the shares of these companies 
must not suddenly be faced with a cessation of income. The 
result of a small guaranteed profit would be the instant 
stabilizing of industrial credit and the complete elimination 
of stock market speculation. 





FOUR MEN TO BE EXAMINED FOR TRADE COM- 
MISSIONERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—When this dispatch was 
written it was certain that only four men will be on hand 
to take the oral examination April 6 for appointment as 
commissioner to study the lumber markets of Europe. 
The examination will be held in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, with R. H. Downman, president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
other prominent lumbermen asking practical questions to 
develop the capacity of the candidates. Officials of the 
bureau, the Forest Service and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission also will participate. 

Ten men who took the second written examination were 


(Concluded on Page 78.) 
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ALL AMERICA RESPONDS TO THE PRESIDENT’S CALL 








Editorial Utterances From Every Section Show Universal Approval of Chief Executive’s Message—All Appeal for Vigorous 
Prosecution of Hostilities in Behalf of World Freedom and World Democracy 


Seeking Copartnership of Free Peoples 


The Indianapolis News, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The address of the President delivered to Congress is a 
convincing and lofty statement of the American case. 
* * * We are called to sacrifice, and sacrifice is not 


sacrifice when it is bought and paid for. Tho the violation 
of our rights and the murder of our citizens have made it 
necessary for us to fight, it is not so much even of these that 
we are thinking as of the right of men to live their own lives 
under governments of their own choosing, and of future 
world peace thru a copartnership of free peoples. 


Democratization of the World 
St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 

One of the strongest features of the President’s address 
to Congress was his condemnation of autocratic government 
backed by organized force as a menace to the peace and 
liberty of democratic peoples. ‘The world,” he said, ‘must 
be made safe for democracy.’ * * * The world has 
gone far and learned much in these three years. It will not 
go back and the lesson will not be lost. The democratization 
of the world is near. 





Let Every American Do His Duty 
The Des Moines Capital, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Congress will declare war against Germany. Self-respect 
will demand this action. The President has presented the 
necessity for war in a masterful fashion. We have faith 
that lowa citizens will do their duty. This country has 
endured without war. Insult has been piled upon insult; 


wrong upon wrong. * * * If we fight now, good will 
come of it. We do not know how, nor do we know where. 
Every shot fired by an American army for 140 years has 


hit an object higher than the one aimed at. God has been 
with our people from the start. We hope to have his guid- 
ance now and in the future. 


Peace That Will Be Lasting 
Chronicle, San 

The President has resisted war until he could resist no 
longer. There remains only one course for any loyal Amer- 
ican to take, and that is to carve out a peace that will be 
lasting. 


San Francisco Francisco, Cal. 


The Task Before Us 
The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, M11. 

A new era has begun, not only for the United States but 
for the world, * * * Since we have entered the war let 
us fight with all our might to a finish, * * * Meanwhile 
we must fight with all our resources for victory. This means 
two things: First, the rendering promptly of all possible 
material assistance to our allies, second the most expeditious 
development of our own naval and military resources, 





The Duty of the Hour 
The Minneapolis Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The President speaks the will of the nation. He does it 
temperately, dispassionately, but with a convincing finality 
that leaves nothing to be desired. * * * American citi- 
zens of other nativities should do their utmost to respect 
the feelings of the German-born, and to help them in stand- 
ing fast by their American faith. It is their hour of trial. 
They will come thru it triumphantly, but they should have 
the sympathy and help of their fellow-citizens. * * * 
We are one people in the presence of this great moment in 
history. 





A War for Democracy 

The World, New York City, N. Y. 

President Wilson has driven straight 

issue, and Congress must respond, There can be neither hesi- 

tation nor halting. Every consideration of national defense, 

of national honor, of free government and free institutions 

and of world welfare demands that Congress follow where 

the President has led, for in the solemn words uttered by 

Woodrow Wilson rests the hope of democracy and the hope 
of mankind, 


to the heart of the 


The Hour for Action 
The Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Congress will not delay in voicing the resentment of the 
nation; nor will America proceed with laggard, hesitant 
step to the assertion and establishment of the same degree 
of righteousness between nations as is required between in- 
dividuals. This is an hour for action. These are days that 
demand men. * * * Ours is not an emasculated people, 
but a virile nation demanding peace, even tho it be obtained 
at the price of war. 





Equal Service for All 
The North 
America’s decision has been made. There is no longer room 
for debate as to what course the nation must pursue. It is to 
protect its rights and its sovereignty in a defensive war. 
* * * Now that national defense has become an unavoid- 
able and urgent necessity, an overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans will recognize, we believe, that national military training 
and equal service comprise the only system worthy of the tra 
ditions of this republic and in harmony with its fundamental 
principles. 


American, Philadelphia, Da. 





The Gage of Battle 
Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 

With a solemnity and majesty of utterance befitting the 
eceasion ; with an all-pervading spirit of consecration and 
responsibility ; with a terrible arraignment of the German 
autocracy’s outrages against American lives and property and 
its miserable intrigues on our own and neighboring soil, and 
with a ringing, magnificently eloquent appeal to the patriotism 
and the love of humanity of the people of these United States, 
President Wilson asked Congress to declare “the recent course 
of the imperial German Government to be In fact nothing less 
than war against the Government and people of the United 
States, and that it formally accept the status of belligerent 
which has been thrust upon it.” * * * 

We have faith to see an America aroused and united from 





ocean to ocean; a people proclaiming as one their loyalty to 
the ideals of democracy and their fealty to the defense of 
American rights and the honor of this nation. War is 
abhorrent to us all, but, as our President declared, “The right 
is more precious than peace.” Let us fervently hope that both 
will soon reign. 





Forestalling Unpreparedness 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Friends of an adequate national defense will everywhere 
be encouraged by the President’s declaration in favor of ‘the 
principle of universal liability to service.’ * * #* 

One of the early acts of this war Congress should be the 
passage of an adequate universal training measure. Nothing 
could better indicate congressional determination to utilize 
available American resources for the present conflict, nor 
better testify to the Government's intention never again to be 
caught as unprepared for real war as we were when the pres- 
ent crisis first cast its shadow across our national horizon. 








We Dedicate All to Victory 
The Montgomery Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 

“We are about to accept gage of battle with this natural 
foe to liberty and shall if necessary spend the whole force 
of the nation to check and nullify its pretentions and its 
power.” * * * 

It was a brilliant address—perhaps the ablest the President 
ever delivered. * * * Weare now conmitted to this war, 
to the last of our resources. *  * We are allies to the 
last man and to the last dollar with the enemies of our coun- 
try. Democracy must and will win. The American Republic 
ean and will justify its existence as the greatest democracy 
in the world, and as the champion of human freedom and 
human safety. 





On the Eve of War 
The Sun, New York City, N. Y. 

So the day has come for us, like others, to do our full part 
to make possible an enduring peace on earth, and to make 
possible the future existence of peace loving nations in the 
enjoyment of liberty, and freedom from outrage, and the 
exercise of their right to self-government. It will be a war 
for ideals, as every just and successful war has been in the 
whole history of the world. * 

The response of Congress will be loyal and adequate ; there 
can be no doubt of that. The country will be behind the 
President with no fear now of the backward step. 





With America’s Full Strength 
The Providence Journal, Providence, R. I. 

No half-way war, no timid war, no war for “home defense,” 
no war of money, of food supplies, or of “armed neutrality,” 
but a war planned at the very start to mobilize and put into 
it every dollar, every ship, every man, if necessary. 

There is no other intelligent way to undertake a 
course, 


war, of 
So begun, it will be the more promising of a success- 
ful issue—the more promising of a quick finish. 





A War to Set the World Free, and, God Helping Us, 
We Will Win 
The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn, 

Woodrow Wilson's message to Congress advocating a state 
of war is another declaration of independence. The American 
people should regard it as a declaration for representative gov- 
ernment, and democratic government among all the nations, 

When absolutism and kingism are no more, democracies of 
the world will be able to keep themselves out of war one with 
the other. 

It should never be ended until a peace treaty can be signed 
by the representatives of a German democracy. * * #* 

It will be for us a just war, and, God helping us, we will 
win and set the world free. 


The Trumpet Sounds 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Not since their Declaration of Independence has there been 
a more significant, a more momentous deliverance on the part 
of the American people than yesterday was made for them 
by their President, Woodrow Wilson, to their Congress and 
to all mankind. _ * 

Surely no more sdélemn, resonant or thrilling call was ever 
sounded in the hearing:of men and nations. Surely no more 
exalted cry of devotion to our ideals, no more resolute note 
of consecration to their protection, no more terrible indictment 
of their assailants could be voiced by mortal brain and heart. 
And surely the thrill of that call must stir every drop of 
American blood and steel every American nerve. * * * 
The American President speaks for the American people, 





aroused, outraged, militant, and determined, to every atom 
of their manhood and every ounce of their resources, that 
liberty shall not perish from the earth. 
The Voice of the Nation 
The Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. 
President Wilson’s history-making address to Congress is 
distinguished first for dignified expression of the burning 


sense of outrage that fills the breast of a nation which has 
suffered long and grievously from the murderous acts of 
outlaws of the sea. It is distinguished again for the sound 
, and practical measure he urges in an hour that demands 
heroic exertions. * * * 

But we are in the war. We are in it to the last man and 
the last dollar. We are in it for the rights of the United 
States and the rights of all civilization. We are in it for 
freedom and against the autocracy that has plunged Europe 
into a sea of blood. We are in it to the end and, God help- 
ing us. we are in it for victory that shall restore peace on 
secure foundations, 





No Halfway War 
“The Bee, Omaha, Neb. 

Cougress may be depended upon not only to adopt the 
declaratory resolution but to empower the President to act 
with all the available resources of the country mobilized 
to make our action effective. 

With cvery patriotic citizen it must be 
“America first and America all the time”! 


and it will be 


Americans All with Singleness of Purpose 
Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn. 

The call of the President for half a 
will be promptly met. 

The country is united behind its President. Differences 
of belief and differences of desire have fallen away. We ot 
the United States may be anything, and we are sure to be 
many things when nothing threatens us from without. But 
when danger comes, when our rights are trampled upon 
and we realize it, when we are called upon to defend th: 
rights created by the faith of this nation, then we are only 
one thing, and that one thing is Americans with singleness 
of patriotic -urpose to maintain the honor, to defend the 
lives and to protect the property of America and Americans. 


million volunteers 





Back to 1776 
Boston Daily Globe, Boston, Mass. 

Today we go back to the high place of our forefathers 
We are back to 1776. Then we were a small group of brave 
men, Who burned with an ideal. Today a great nation burns 
with that ideal. 


Our Duty and Destiny 
The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * The United States could not survive in a world 
of German domination, because there would be no true 
republics in such a world. Should the present war end in 
the defeat of the Atlies or end inconclusively, we should be 
compelied, soon or late, to fight Germany for our existence 
as a free nation. * * * No longer can we sit com- 
placently in sea-wrapt isolation, letting the world go as it 
will, for we have come to a stage in our own and in man- 
kind'’s history where the principles we believe in either must 
be vindicated or surrendered. German ruthlessness has 
flung the issue in the face of all our forbearance and long 
su¥ering. <Aiready e state of war exists. Congress can but 
recognize grim leality, and place the nation squarely in the 
way of honor and duty and sptendid destiny. 


The Call to Action 
The Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La. 

‘The call to action finds instant response in many 
millions of Ameyican hearts. Congress, we have no doubt, 
will accept the Vresident’s recommendation that the ex'st 
ence of a state of war is recognized, and forthwith take all 
steps needful to carry the conflict forced upon us to a 
righteous and triumphant end, 


* * * 


An Inspirational Meeting 
The Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo. 

Vhat magnificent gathering at the Auditorium was an an 
swer and a refutation. * * * The News is proud of 
Denver and it is grateful to those who foox part in that 
demoustzation. And now we must carry out the svlesan 
pledge and contract entered into to be ready for any emer 
gency, to be spiritualiy and physically prenared to do whut 
ever may be set for us to do. There is no room for the 
slacker, or shirker. 


A Lesson From the Nation’s Forefathers 
The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 


In this time of national crisis the minds of 
men are apt to turn back to the fathers who created this 
land of freedom, who dedicated it to liberty and justice 
and the right, and who served it well in stress and storm 
and danger. Let us borrow of their spirit. Our cause is as 
high and holy as that of the patriots of 1776. “And for the 
support of this declaration we mutually pledge to each othe: 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” May Congres 
endorse this new declaration and seal it with a pledge a> 
sacred! And all the people will say Amen! 


a * * 


Get Your Gun 
The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Now the choice is forced on us. For two and a half year: 
the German Government has trampled ruthlessly upon ever) 
American right that stood in the way of her monstrous pur 
pose. She has lied to us. She has killed our citizens. Shi 
has held us in contempt. And her publicists have defende 
her infamies and urged further depredations. We were : 
weakling nation, they said, without an army, without an) 
military training, with no stomach for fighting, a peopl 
vitiated and made cowards by liberty. That is the Germai 
Government’s notion of America. 

There is but one answer for young America to give. Gi 
to the recruiting station and get your gun. 


The Creed of America 
The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

President Wilson has in his address to Congress give 
voice to the creed of America in a paper which the whol: 
nation will approve and of which posterity will foreve! 
be proud. He has striven against war far beyond any poin' 
to which this nation*has ever gone in seeking to avoid war. 
and the people of America have supported him and hoped 
with him, But now war has been forced upon us; it is 
no longer possible to justify ourselves with the faith of oui 
country ov of the high principles of civilization, if we shal! 
longer refuse to take up arms in defense of the most sacred 
rights of the nation and of humanity. 





A RETAIL lumber dealer with headquarters in Minneapolis. 
Minn., and operating retail lumber yards in North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and other States in the mid@le West, has 
the following to say in regard to his business last year: ‘The 
most remarkable experience of this last year in the matter 
of unexpected trade came from North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota, despite the poor wheat crop. This was due t 
the fact that diversified farming had taken the place of the 
single wheat crop, and as a result the farmers were better 
prepared financially to make improvements. ‘The farmers 
are always willing to pay a fair price for lumber. The stocks 
are generally low and, due to the severe winter, building 
operations have been at a standstill.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PLANS REORGANIZATION — 





Lumber Manufacturers in Annual Decide on Changes for Increased Efficiency—Convention 


Records Its Patriotism—General Manager to Be Chosen 


After giving many hours’ executive consideration to 


ihe matter of reorganization, a plan to reshape the work 


{ the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
avorably acted upon Thursday forenoon at a final ses- 
ion of the annual held at the Congress Hotel. In a re- 
»ort, which was adopted, the functions of the National 
vere described as national in character, and in no way 
hould it deal with matters strictly of regional concern, 
ie idea being that hereafter the National shall not dupli- 
ente the efforts of the different affiliated associations in 
the matter of trade extension work. The chief activity 
of the National, the report outlined, should be to take 
care of all matters of national legislation which affect the 
welfare of the lumber industry as a whole, with compre- 
hensive representation of the entire industry in all mat- 
ters of forest economics, management and legislation. 
In order that the activities of the National association 
nay be carried out along the lines suggested in the report 
the recommendation was made that 
a general manager shall be chosen 





Later the matter was transferred to another executive 
session consisting of the presidents and secretaries of the 
affiliated associations, and after giving the suggestions 
much consideration it was decided to appoint a committee 
to formulate a new report. This committee, consisting of 
KE. D. Kingsley and E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore.; W. B. 
Roper, of Norfolk, Va.; H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La.; 
J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La.; T. J. Humbird, Sand 
Point, Idaho; F. R. Gadd, Cincinnati, and W. H. Sullivan, 


Bogalusa, La., convened Wednesday evening and formu- 


lated the report that when presented Thursday morning 
was adopted in another executive session, attended by 
the board of directors and delegates. The report, which is 
presented on this page in full, also recommended that or- 
ganizations of timber owners that may be directly bene- 
fited by the work of the National be asked to join, and 
closed with saying that the results so far accomplished 
by the National merit the support of manufacturers in 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in con- 
vention assembled, appreciating the crisis confronting the 
country, pledges the Government the fullest support of the 
lumber industry, and to this end we offer all that we have in 
material, in resources and in manhood, and we pledge that 
we will answer every demand made upon our patriotism in the 
spirit of our forefathers in the industry, and we offer to the 
President of the United States the facilities of this organiza- 
tion for promoting effective codperation with the Government 
in its preparation for the eventualities of war. 

The resolution expressing the high appreciation of 
the work of President Downman and other National offi- 
cers read as follows: 

We extend to our President, Robert H. Downman, our high 
appreciation of his untiring devotion and unusually successful 
efforts on behalf of the lumber industry of the United States, 
and express our individual sense of obligation to him for his 
sacrifice of time, energy and personal interests so layishly 
given in conducting the affairs of this association. 

His masterly and successful leadership of the defense of 

our interests in every emergency en- 





for the association, wno shall be a 
man of wide experience and high 
executive ability. The selection of 
a general manager is to be made as 
soon as possible. In the matter of 
financing the National, instead of 
retaining the present pledge plan 
aun assessment of not less than 
three-quarters of one cent per 
thousand feet, based upon the pro- 
duetion of members of the affiliated 
associations, is to be levied. This 
levy it is estimated will yield the 
association a fund of about $100,- 
00 a year, instead of about $60,- 
(00 which it has been able to raise 
hy the pledge plan. Just what is 
duplication of trade extension work 
and what is not was a matter con- 
sidered at a session of the secre- 
taries of the different affiliated as- 
sociations held Thursday afternoon. 
A further intention of the associa- 
tion, as decided upon in the adop- 
tion of the report, is to concen- 
trate the departments of the asso- 
ciation at headquarters, and con- 
sequently the credit corporation de- 
partment will be moved from St. 
Louis to Chicago. The present or- 
ganization plan will remain effect- 
ive until June 20, when the new 
hoard of directors will meet in Chi- 
cngo and work out the details of 
the new plan. 


New Directors and Committees 

The new board of directors, practicable. 
which was named at the first meet- 
ing held on Tuesday at the Hotel 
Lasalle, is as follows: A. L. 
Paine, Hoquiam, Wash.; E. B. 
ITazen, Portland, Ore.; J. H. Blo- 
edel, Seattle, Wash.; HK. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma, Wash.; E. D. Kingsley, 
Portland, Ore.; E. A. Selfridge, jr., 
San Franciseo, Cal.; B. H. Horn- 
by, Dover, Idaho; D. C. Eccles, 
Ogden, Utah; J. W. Embree, Chi- 
‘ago; Charles S. Keith, Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. H. Sullivan, Boga- 
lusa, La.; J. H. Kirby, Houston, 
Tex.; F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. ; 
Kdward Hines, Chieago; H. C. 
tlornby, Cloquet, Minn.; B. B. 
Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; W. 
Frazier Jones, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Rt. H. Downman, New Orleans, La.; 
K. G. Swartz, Burton, La.; A. R. 
Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; D. 0. An- 
derson, Marion, 8. C.; R. B. Good- 
man, Goodman, Wis.; ©. H. 
Worcester, Chicago; W. C. Hull, 
Traverse City, Mich.; J. W. Blod- 
gett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. E. 
DeLaney, Lexington, Ky., and W. 
A. Gilehrist, New York, N. Y. 





Associations of the 


board of directors. 


Report of Committee of Secretaries and Officers of Affiliated 
National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Adopted April 5. 


This committee finds it is impossible to describe all of the activities which should 
be undertaken by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
should be national in character and in no way should it deal with matters of strictly 
regional concern. 


We recommend that the work be carried along practically the same lines as at 
present, except that duplication of efforts in trade extension work should be avoided. 
This can be accomplished by having conferences between the secretary of the National 
association and the secretaries of the affiliated associations. 
the development of further activities of the National association in behalf of the in- 
dustry as a whole can be safely left with the directors, who from time to time will 
authorize such work as they think should be undertaken. 
organization should be to take up all matters of national legislation which directly 
affect the welfare of the lumber industry as a whole. 
mend that steps be taken to arrange comprehensive representation of the entire industry 
in all matters of forest economics, management and legislation. 
efficiently carrying out these activities and thoroly codrdinating the various branches 
of the work, the committee deems it necessary that the association should have a 
general manager, who should be a man of wide experience, with good executive ability 
and who should have general charge of all of the activities of the association, including 
the credit corporation and the insurance exchange, subject, of course, to the supervision 
of the president and the board of directors. 
directors secure the services of the best available man for this purpose, as soon as 


We recommend that all of the departments of the association be concentrated at 
one headquarters, thereby contributing to efficiency and economy, and in this connec- 
tion we recommend that the credit corporation be moved from St. Louis to Chicago. 


We find that in order to finance the work suggested it will be necessary to have 
an assessment of not less than three-quarters of one cent a thousand feet, based upon 
the production of the members of the affiliated associations, or such other equitable 
method as the board of directors may deem advisable. 
ment of three-quarters of a cent a thousand feet become effective July 1, 1917, and in 
the interim the present assessment of $2 a million feet be levied. 


It is recommended that organizations of timber owners which may be directly 
benefited by the work to be done become affiliated with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association upon some basis of substantial contribution which may be agreed 
upon by the board of directors, and that such organizations of timberland owners when 
so affiliated with this association have proper and equitable representation on the 
The results already accomplished by the National association in 
matters of common interest to the industry have been so satisfactory that we feel 
certain if the manufacturers generally will more fully acquaint themselves with the 
broader plans outlined at this meeting and the beneficial results which will ensue if 
the work is properly supported they will gladly support such work in an even stronger 
way than heretofore. 


The committee feels that 


The chief 
In this connection, we recom- 


For the purpose of 


It is recommended that the board of 


It is suggested that the assess- 


titles him to our lasting gratitude, 

We extend to Secretary R. S. Kel- 
logg, to Mr. Simonson, Mr. Beider- 
man and Mr. Sterling and their asso- 
ciates our hearty appreciation and 
approval of their ability and fidelity 
in conducting the work of their de- 
partments during the past year, which 
has been a period of the greatest 
achievement in the history of the 
association. 

Realizing the value to the entire 
lumber industry of the form of co- 
operation exemplified by the work of 
the National association, we, the dele- 
gates and directors here assembled, 
pledge ourselves to the duty of keep 
ing in complete touch with the activi- 
ties of the National association and 
to imbue the members of our affiliated 
associations with a realization of the 
value of this work to them and their 
interests in the industry, and the ne- 
cessity of more active participation in 
and more liberal financial support for 
this work. 


Late Proceedings 


Its functions 


activity of the As so much time was given to the 
reorganization plan report after it 
was adopted no time was left to 
give to the matters on the program 
unfinished when the tentative re- 
organization report was taken up 
on Wednesday morning. Conse- 
quently some of the chairmen of the 
delegations of the affiliated asso- 
ciations did not get to make their 
reports on work being done by their 
respective organizations. The dis- 
cussion on increased costs that the 
lumber industry must face, based 
on present and probable conditions, 
which was to have been led by Ed- 
ward Hines, also was not reached, 
but a paper prepared on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Hines will be given dis- 
tribution among the members. 

On Wednesday evening an execu- 
tive session of delegates and affiili- 
ated association officers interested 
in transportation and traffic mat- 
ters was held in the English Room 
of the Congress Hotel. E. A. Self- 
ridge, jr., of San Francisco, Cal., 
was chosen chairman, and the chief 
matter given consideration was the 
Esch lumber list suggestions. The 
conference reached an agreement 
as to what recommendations the 
National should make regarding the 
Esch suggestions, but the 1ecom- 
mendations will not be made public 
until after they are submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is understood, however, 
that the lumber people will have 
something in the way ef recom- 
mended changes to the Eseh compi- 
lation when the committee report is 
presented to the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, which must be 
before April 20. The special trans- 








There were left on the new board 
three vacancies, whichwill be filled if other associations 
join the National. 

At a meeting of the old board held on Tuesday at the 
Hotel LaSalle not only was the new board named but a 
committee was named to form suggestions as to how the 
National should be reorganized. That committee is as 
follows: E. A. Selfridge, jr., San Francisco, Cal., chair- 
man; R. B, Allen, Seattle, Wash.; A. W. Cooper, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; A. R. Turn- 
hull, Norfolk, Va., and C. 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 


Plans for Reorganization 


It was the report of this committee that contained the 
tentative suggestions for reorganization plans which were 
considered in several executive sessions, after being pre- 
sented to the general meeting Wednesday forenoon in the 
Green Room at the Congress Hotel. After the reading 
of the report, which was in briefer form than the report 
ultimately adopted but was essentially the same in spirit, 
the delegates and board of directors formed the first 
executive session that was held. 


even a stronger way than heretofore it has been given. 
Sentiment as Expressed by Resolutions 


Before concluding the work of the annual the delegates 
adopted resolutions prepared by the resolutions commit- 
tee, consisting of A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane, Wash.; 
John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and R. B. 
Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., pledging the Government 
the fullest support of the lumber industry in the present 
war crisis, and offering the resources and manhood of the 
industry in any demand that may be made upon it; ex- 
tending to President Downman the high appreciation of 
the association of his untiring devotion and successful 
efforts in behalf of the lumber industry of the country, 
and expressing an appreciation of the work of Secretary 
R. 8S. Kellogg and others of the National forces. Presi- 
dent Downman and the other officers of the National will 
continue in their offices until the meeting of the board of 
directors on June 20. 

The resolution pledging the support of the lumber in- 
dustry in the international crisis read as follows: 


portation committee also adopted 
the resolution that was passed by the transportation com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association on Monday, say- 
ing that measures adopted by the railroads had not re- 
lieved the car shortage situation in lumber producing 
territory. This resolution, which was telegraphed to 
Chairman C. C. MeChord of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and C. M. Schaeffer, chairman of the car 
service commission of the American Railway Association, 
Washington, D. C., read as follows: 

Car situation in lumber producing territory extremely serl- 
ous and measures adopted heretofore to effect relief have 
been unsuccessful. Present car service rules ineffective from 
standpoint of shippers and also work hardship on carriers. 
Transportation committee at meeting here today respectfully 
urges pooling of freight equipment, which we believe only 
effective solution. 

The telegram was signed ‘‘ Special Transportation Com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion.’’ 

The matter of giving the report of the reorganization 
plan adopted in an executive session was left in the hands 
of Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
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Association, and O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. As 
Secretary Rhodes left for Washington, D. C., Thursday 
noon to be present at the Government examination of can- 
didates for foreign trade lumber market commissioners, 
to be held there on Friday, Secretary Swan gave out the 
report. President Downman also left for Washington 
Thursday noon on the same mission that took Secretary 
Rhodes there. 

When the secretaries met Thursday afternoon no con- 
sideration was given to the subject of duplication of work 
of the National with the territorial organizations, as was 
expected, and that phase of the future work of the asso- 
ciation will likely be taken up later by the board of direc- 
tors, who will hold several conferences with the secre- 
taries. At the meeting Charles F, Simonson, manager of 
the inter-insurance department, explained the work of 
that branch of the National service and told how the 
secretaries could help build up the insurance bureau. 
W. F. Biederman, superintendent of the Credit Cor- 
poration, also explained his departmental work to the 
secretaries. The consensus is that the secretaries of the 
affiliated associations in the future will confer more fre- 
quently with the National officials than they have in the 
past, as it is believed that such conferences are essential 
in the work of codperation. 

THE OPENING SESSION 

When President Downman called the meeting to 
order Wednesday morning he announced he would not 
consume any valuable time by giving an address, as 
it was entirely the purpose of the meeting to give 
strict consideration to reorganization plans. He stated 
that no one doubted there were some ‘‘kinks’’ in the 
organization to be ironed out and that the national if 
it was to achieve a full measure of success must not 
only have the financial but the moral support of every 
important factor in the lumber industry. As the special 
committee consisting of Charles 8. Keith of Kansas 
City, Mo.; Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. R. Turnbull of Norfolk, Va.; R. B. Allen of 
Seattle, Wash.; A. W. Cooper of Spokane, Wash., and 
E. T. Allen of Portland, Ore., which was appointed to 
form a suggestive plan for reorganization of the na- 
tional was not ready to make its report, President 
Downman called for the roll call, delegates answering 
for each of the affiliated associations. The special 
committe was appointed at the meeting of the board 
of directors on Tuesday and spent most the night and 
part of Wednesday forenoon in formulating its report. 

Following the roll call Secretary Kellogg was asked 
to make his report and he too, to conserve time, stated 
he would not read his report, as it would be in printed 
form for the delegates, as was a printed pamphlet deal- 
ing with statistical information about lumber produc- 
tion and lumber values. He talked very briefly, but be- 
fore concluding announced that there would be a special 
classification meeting Wednesday evening in the Green 
room to be attended by association members interested 
in traffic matters of impertance to the lumber industry, 
chief among them being lumber classifications and 
other related matter to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion docket No. 8131. The commission which originally 
set April 10 for the final date for filing answers to the 
Esch suggestions as to a uniform lumber list has ex- 
tended the time to April 20, Secretary Kellogg told the 
members. The printed report of Secretary Kellogg went 
thoroly into all the important activities of the national, 
and in full was as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 

The day of organized industry is here, 

Organization has come partly thru intelligent effort 
to bring it about, but more largely has it been forced 
into every line of human endeavor by the sheer weight 
of circumstances—the demands of modern conditions. 
Group action is henceforth necessary, and the individial 
will be recognized only as he does his share of the work 
of the world in coéperation with his fellows. 

In some industries, where there are few producing 
units, organization may be accomplished thru the forma- 
tion of great corporations which occupy dominant posi- 
tions with respect to control of raw materials, produc- 
tion and markets. In other industries, such as agricul- 
ture, coal mining and lumber manufacturing, where there 
are countless producing units and no singie dominating 
factors, united, effective action for any purpose is pos- 
sible only thru trade organization. 

We are entering upon a stage of development in which 
team work will tell as never before. Whether an indi- 
vidual operator believes in trade organization or not 
makes little difference. Organization is here to stay. 
The wise man takes advantage of it and improves his 
own condition thru the effort to improve the condition 
of all his fellows. The members of the labor unions 
grasped this truth much earlier than the business man, 
who is accustomed to having his own way, and who, it 
would seem, has preferred bankruptcy to meeting with 
his competitors and learning their methods of doing 
business in return for the giving of information upon 
his own methods. 

By way of simple illustration, I learned a few days 
ago of four bankruptcies last year among the manu- 
facturers of certain wooden commodities who were not 
members of their trade association, while during the 
same period there was not a single failure among the 
members of the organization in that line, due to the 
accurate cost accounting methods adopted by them 
under the guidance of their association office. 

Departmental Activities 

The three great departments of the National Associa- 
tion—credit rating, insurance and trade extension—will 
be reported upon by their respective managers. 

The credit corporation is in better position than ever 
before. Starting from nothing fourteen years ago, the 
lumber manufacturers have built up an effective organ- 
ization for the supplying of prompt and accurate in- 
formation upon credits and for the collection of accounts, 
whose services are given at absolute cost and whose 
facilities are constantly expanding. 

The sound, steady growth of the inter-insurance ex- 
change is another splendid example of what can be 
accomplished in the way of savings and service: thru 
coéperation among manufacturers. Operated at actual 


cost, with no commissions of any nature allowed and 
only the better risks accepted after careful inspection, 
the inter-insurance exchange gives prompt and abso- 





lutely reliable indemnity and is rapidly accumulating a 
surplus fund which puts the organization in an im- 
pregnable position. 

The newest department of the National Association, 
that of trade extension, organized July 15, 1915, by the 
voluntary contributions of public-spirited lumbermen, 
has done a wonderful work with a very small amount of 
money. The time has come to put this department upon 
a permanent basis, with definite support, contributed 
by all members of the affiliated associations. The burden 
in this way will be slight, and the results of untold 
benefit to every lumber manufacturer and timberland 
owner. 

National Codperation 


Since the last meeting, affairs at Washington have 
required a great deal of the lumbermen’s attention. 
The reclassification case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; the income tax bill, approved Sept. 
8, 1916; the efforts of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce to extend the export trade in lumber, 
and the activities of the Forest Service and the Federal 
Trade Commission, have touched the lumber industry at 
many points. 

Once in a while some lumberman remarks that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association should em- 
ploy a man constantly to represent the interests of the 
lumbermen at Washington. During the last two years 
the lumbermen have had the best possible representative 
at Washington, the results of whose patient, intelligent, 
unselfish, steady work have been far beyond anything 
they could have secured from a paid employee, and which 
they will never be able properly to reward. That is one 
of the many accomplishments of President Downman. 
It has been done in a quiet, effective way, upon the basis 
of simple justice for the lumber industry, that has given 
him high standing with all the departments in Washing- 
ton, and at the same time, enabled him to place the 
industry upon a plane in the national life that it never 
before occupied. 


The Forest Service Report 


The 100-page Forest Service report upon “Some Public 
and Economic Aspects of the Lumber Industry,” has 
already been the cause of many articles in the lumber 
press, and much discussion thruout the industry. In 
some quarters the report has been severely criticised, 
and in others highly commended, which, of course, is 
purely natural and to be expected. 

Regardless of such discussion the report is of great 
value to the lumber manufacturers because for the first 
time the operators are advised from the highest Govern- 
ment source to find out clearly and fully exactly what 
are their costs of production. It is suggested that 
selling agencies under proper safeguards to protect the 
public should be instituted; that the work of the or- 
ganizations of lumber manufacturers and timberland 
owners should be greatly extended along lines clearly 
pointed out, and finally that the lumber manufacturers, 
thru such means as these, should work out their own 
salvation from the many troubles that face them. 


Progress in Affiliated Associations 

Association work in the lumber industry has hereto- 
fore centered chiefly around the establishment of grading 
systems and inspection bureaus, statistics of production 
and market conditions, and in some cases the promotion 
of the sale of particular woods. The work that has been 
done has been excellent as far as it has gone, but co- 
operative activity must in the future take the place of 
individual efforts in many additional lines. 

The last year has seen splendid progress among the 
associations of lumber manufacturers affiliated with the 
National. They have greatly strengthened the work 
previously carried on and introduced new activities 
beneficial both to producers and consumers, that will 
be dealt with in detail in the reports to come later on 
this program. The National Association can be strong 
only as its units are strong. Each affiliated association 
should help each other association in every possible 
way in ‘ne introduction of effective lines of work, and 
all should contribute the results of their combined ex- 
perience to the upbuilding of the National organiza- 
tion—which stands for justice and fair play to the pro- 
ducers of lumber and service to consumers, regardless 
of regions or species. 

Considering the big, unwieldy nature of the lumber 
industry, it is gratifying to record such comparatively 
rapid development in the directions pointed out as 
desirable by the Forest Service report. One or two 
associations—notably the Southern Pine—have made 
especial progress thru the employment of cost experts 
and monthly reports of the cost of producing all items 
from stump to car. Until the lumber manufacturers 
thruout the country know more clearly, more promptly 
and more constantly what it is costing them to produce 
every item they sell, they will not have the fundamental 
basis for the adoption of right merchandising methods. 

Selling agencies in the lumber manufacturing field, 
worked out with due regdrd to conditions of production 
and distribution for different species, based upon sound 
cost-keeping methods, and with full publicity for their 
operations, will go far toward the creation of those 
conditions of stability which make possible a fuller 
utilization of timber, and afford a service to the con- 
sumer that is prompt and reliable. Coédperative market- 
ing organizations in the agricuitural field now sell 
$1,000,000,000 worth of products yearly, and the public 
is benefited by the standards thus established. 

Another line in which rapid progress is being made, 
is the trademarking of lumber. ‘This subject was the 
one most prominently discussed at the annual meeting 
of the National Association in San Francisco two years 
ago. The publicity given to the question at that time 
has been steadily maintained until now the desirability 
of trademarking of a great deal of the lumber product is 
conceded by manufacturers, retailers and consumers. 
Beginning March 1 the Southern Cypress Association 
started a national advertising campaign in which con- 
sumers of cypress are advised to buy only that cypress 
lumber which bears the association trademark. Trade- 
marks have been adopted by a number of the larger 
manufacturers for their own products, and other associa- 
tion trademarks will soon appear. 

The registering and advertising of a trademark puts 
personal responsibility behind the product. The archi- 
tect, the engineer and the contractor can specify exactly 
what they want by name and brand, and be sure that 
they get it. Lumber satisfaction thus becomes an ac- 
complished fact and, in the last analysis, satisfaction 
is what every consumer buys. 

There is also more coédperation between the manu- 
facturers and the retail dealers in the determination of 
the grading rules for yard stock. The retail dealer is 
the logical distributer of a large part of the building 
material composed of wood, and despite all the extrava- 
gant efforts and claims of the mail order houses, the 
retail dealer will always be the chief reliance of the 
consumer for building service. He knows the kinds, 
sizes and qualities best suited to the purpose of the 
average builder. 

It is entirely right and logical, therefore, that in the 
making of grades the lumber manufacturer should. 
thru the retail dealer, get as close as he can to the needs 
and desires of the consumer. Efforts of this kind are 
greatly appreciated by the retail dealers, and even more 
important than the actual changes in grades thus 
brought about is the growth of the codperative spirit 
between manufacturers and dealers, whch means much 
for the future of both branches of the industry. 


Personal Responsibility 
_A report like this can touch upon only a few of the 
high lights. Details must be brought out in other re- 
ports, and in the many discussions to follow. To sum 
up it may be said that the outstanding features of 
progress in the lumber industry during the last year 


have been the general awakening to personal responsi- 
bility in the lumber business and the acceptance of the 
idea—long acknowledged in other lines—that_ the 
products of the industry must henceforth be merchan- 
dised upon the basis of service and satisfaction to the 
user. And this service can be given and satisfaction 
assured in the fullest measure only thru the still further 
development of associated activities. 


Valuable Statistics Presented 


The printed pamphlet covering statistical informa- 
tion, which had been prepared by the Secretary in- 
cluded statistics on cut and shipments of lumber from 
March 1, 1916 to Feb. 28, 1917, and also explained the 
desirability of weekly reports, which are now being 
gathered, and how much more valuable they are to 
lumber manufacturers than the monthly reports. Re- 
lative to sales reports, the suggestion was made that the 
national should make provision for the publication of 
a monthly summary of prices obtained in actual sales 
for typical grades of yellow pine, Douglas fir, hemlock 
and hardwoods, and that eventually there would also 
be made either an annual or semi-annual publication of 
lumber stocks. The report stated that a compilation 
of statistics along the lines mentioned would make 
possible a real national barometer of the lumber trade, 
that would be looked up to as authoritative and not 
only accepted thruout the industry, but also by the 
Government. The suggestion was further made that the 
national should not confine itself to lumber but give the 
members statistical information about competing prod- 
ucts, covering the supply and prices prevailing for ma- 
terials that have direct bearing upon lumber prices. 
It was stated statistical information about non-compet- 
ing products including the grains would also be helpful. 
In this connection the pamphlet contained charts giving 
the comparative value of grain and lumber from 1906 
to 1916. There was also included a sample weekly 
statistics page, being No. 29 for the week ending March 
28 of this year, and a very valuable chart covering the 
lumber movement from January 1, 1912 to February 
28, of this year. The chart was a graphic summary of 
business conditions prevailing during the different 
periods, and included comparative information on 
building permits, bank clearings, business failures, im- 
ports of merchandise, exports of merchandise, immigra- 
tion, commodity prices, production of pig iron, railroad 
net earnings, average steel prices, idle cars and new 
corporations. 

President Downman then asked Hermann von 
Schrenk of St. Louis, who has charge of the technical 
investigation work for the association to make a report 
of progress on this branch of the association’s activ- 
ities. Mr. von Schrenk stated at the outset of his 
remarks that there was gradually coming such an in- 
crease in inquiries upon matters dealing with the fire 
hazard that his department was seriously handicapped 
in keeping up with its work. 

He explained that greater appreciation was prevail- 
ing with the National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
other insurance organizations of the higher plane and 
that investigation work relative to fire retardent value 
in lumber and shingles is now conducted and that lum- 
bermen and the organizations mentioned were codperat- 
ing closer than ever before. He did not give full infor- 
mation but hinted that a fire retardent for shingle 
roofs had been found that absolutely would stand the 
acid test, and that a little later on more information 
could be presented about the matter. He told of the 
close codperative work now being carried on with the 
National Paint Manufacturers’ Association, which 
maintained an investigation bureau at Washington, D. 
C. The speaker sounded a further warning about the 
activities of substitute material makers and distrib- 
uters, and told that there were indications that the 
substitute people would start a new publicity campaign 
within the next six months that would dwarf anything 
they have done so far into insignificance. He cited 
instances of publicity work done in the interests of 
substitute materials and especially the pamphlet that 
was published and distributed at Rochester, N. Y., at- 
tacking the shingle roof. He said that the manufac- 
turers of lumber should pay more attention to attacks 
on the wooden shingles thruout the country, not be- 
cause the attacks on the shingle itself were so important 
when viewed from the standpoint of the industry as 
a whole, but that these attacks were stepping stones 
to further attempts in the fight being waged against 
wood and wood products. He declared that the strong- 
est kind of support is needed from lumbermen every- 
where to uphold lumber and its legitimate uses. He 
said there are other things about shingles that must be 
reckoned than whether they would burn; shingles pro- 
vided a warmer roof in winter and a cooler one in 
summer than substitute roofs, and owners of buildings 
should be asked to compare comfort of lumber con- 
structed buildings with those erected with substitutes, 
and that lumbermen should concern themselves with the 
matter of fuel bills in buildings constructed of wood and 
others, as wood buildings showed much more favorably 
in such respects. Pass this information on to the builder, 
was his earnest plea. In closing he said that if lumber- 
men desired to realize the enormity of publicity in 
newspapers thruout the country, attacking wood and 
upholding substitute materials for building purposes, 
they should just let a clipping bureau do a little work 
for them, and they would certainly see the light. 


Interinsurance Department 


Manager Charles F. Simonson in reviewing the results 
of two years’ business of the interinsurance department 
of the association pronounced results most gratifying, 
citing that the statement of Dec. 31, of last year, showed 
the cash assets having increased over 200 percent and 
the premium deposits nearly 100 percent during the year, 
and the net credit to subscribers’ accounts over 300 per- 
cent since the previous annual statement. The exchange 
now has at risk in excess of $7,500,000 and over $120,000 
premium deposits in force. Its cash assets exceed $105,- 
000 and it has no unpaid losses, and has been crediting 
savings on expiring policy accounts for several months 
of from 40 to 50 percent, 
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In his report Manager Simonson explained that some 
of the exchange’s competitors had been circulating a re- 
port that in case of a dispute or disagreement regarding 
payment of loss each subscriber and policyholder of the 
exchange would have to be sued separately in order to 
secure a settlement, a statement which he branded en- 
tirely untrue and then cited that the agreement and power 
of attorney in the plan of the-exchange were so drawn 
that a judgment against the attorney bound all the sub- 
scribers, no matter where the decision might be rendered. 
ile then cited sections of the exchange plan to show that 
such were the facts. 


Trade Extension Work 


Manager E. A, Sterling, of the Trade Extension De- 
partment, did not read his report, saying it would be 
distributed in printed form like that of Secretary Kel- 
logg, but briefly touched upon some of the more im- 
portant phases of the work of trade extension. 

His printed report outlined briefly the department’s 
activities during the last year and pointed out where it 
will be necessary to place greater emphasis during this 
year if the maximum results are to be obtained. So far it 
has not been a question so much of extending the work as 
of attending properly to that already undertaken. For 
example, the demand for bulletins from retail lumbermen 
has been far in excess of the supply available because 
ot insufficient funds to have them printed. As Mr. 
sterling said, it had been not ‘‘ what shall we do, but what 
can we afford to do.’’ Despite the handicap of lack of 
sufficient funds much had been accomplished and con- 
sumers of wood are evincing more and more interest in 
the work of the trade extension department. 

Trade extension, Mr. Sterling pointed out, has another 
angle besides that of creating markets for lumber already 
manufactured. He said that the logs should be utilized 
more and more closely and that research is greatly needed 
both at the producing and distributing end to accomplish 
this. Briefly the following classes of consumers have 
enthusiastically accepted the aid of the trade extension 
department: one, the general public; two, professional 
and commercial organizations which are either directly or 
indireetly concerned in the qualities of wood; three, the 
manual training departments of educational institutions ; 
four, retail lumber dealers. Also progress has been made 
in removing unfair building codes and uncalled for anti- 
shingle legislation. Of particular interest to the latter is 
the progress being made in the development of a practical 
tire retardent. Funds are urgently needed, however, for 
carrying the tests to completion. 

In his report Mr. Sterling said that a national adver- 
tising campaign is not a prospect of the near future, 
because it is useless to undertake such a campaign until 
suflicient funds ean be provided for an extensive and con- 
tinuous campaign. He recommended that such advertis- 
ing be left to the regional associations until a continuous 
campaign backed by ample funds can be undertaken. 

Mr. Sterling then told of the systematizing of the 
office details so that inquiries are handled as rapidly 
and systematically as possible. However, the mailing 
department has been handicapped by a lack of bulletins 
promptly to supply requests made by interested parties. 
\t present the distributing list is composed of 41,230 
names, of which 38,438 are on addressograph plates. 
These names are classified into eleven different groups 
and ten special lists so that only bulletins suitable to 
the occupation of those in each list will be reecived. Pub- 
lications for distribution have been prepared and printed 
only in the most urgently needed fields. These bulletins 
have been divided into four groups as follows: farm bul- 
letins, engineering bulletins, better building bulletins, 
trade and miscellaneous bulletins. During the last year 
sixty-one bulletins totalling 594,860 copies were printed 
and distributed. For the coming year thirty-five addi- 
tional bulletins are either in the course of preparation or 
have been planned and together with reissues Mr. Sterling 
estimated that 1,750,000 copies will be needed to supply 
the demands of the coming year. In distributing the 
bulletins care has been taken to eliminate the names of 
curiosity seekers and those not vitally interested in the 
bulletins. For example 80,000 bulletins were requested 
il writing by persons who attended the State fairs and 
public expositions at which the National association had 
displays. No bulletins were handed out generally at any 
of these exhibits. As a result many promising avenues 
of direct distribution such as country banks, carpenters, 
contractors, real estate men, schools and automobile manu- 
facturers have not been developed because funds have 
not been available for supplying the needed publications. 
Much good has resulted from the compilation of a list 
of booster retail dealers who pledge themselves to dis- 
tribute bulletins only to prospective builders. These 
dealers have been especially interested in assisting in the 
distribution of farm bulletins. 

Mr, Sterling also called attention to the number of 
exhibits presented during the year at State fairs, at re- 
tail meetings and other places where lumber can be dis- 
played effectively. As a part of this work a warehouse 
and workshop have been established in Chicago where 
models and display equipment are made not only for 
the National association’s use but for dealers and others 
concerned, a part of the product of which is sold at cost. 
He also called attention to the great possibilities in the 
establishment of a national retail service department, 
especially the good that develops from personal calls on 
the retailers by the two men now employed for that pur- 
pose. : 

_ The activities along engineering lines were also gone 
into in some detail, and the need for more work along 
this line was strongly pointed out. For example, there 
are building code revisions or antishingle ordinances 
under consideration in fifty-one cities. The engineering 
bureau in many such cases-has-done yoeman service for 
wood and much work along this line has been done since 
Jan. 1, 1917. More money is needed for this purpose. 

The public has yet to learn,’’ said Mr. Sterling, ‘‘ that 
the important question of fire protection in the United 
States js not contingent on the elimination of wood. Bet- 
ter buildings, the use of fire stops, proper construction 
im and around chimneys and fire places, automatic 


sprinklers, sane building code requirements, careful in- 
spection and various other factors will go much further 
in eliminating the enormous fire loss than rabid attacks 
on shingles and wood construction.’’ 


Developments in the Hardwood Trade 


W. F. Biederman of St. Louis, Mo., superintendent of 
the credit corporation department of the association, then 
made a brief report on the work of that department, 
calling attention to the increased cost in publishing the 
Blue Book, due to the higher price of paper. He 
reported much progress in the reporting and collecting 
work of the department. As the special committee was 
not ready to report when Mr. Biederman had concluded, 
President Downman called for reports of the work of 
the different affiliated associations, to be presented by 
the secretaries or other officers. It was only after F. 
R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, assistant to the president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, and W. C. Hull of Traverse City, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 


‘ciation, had made their reports that the special com- 


mittee, thru its chairman, E. A. Selfridge, jr., announced 
it was ready to report. The report of Mr. Gadd went 
thoroly into the work of the association he represented 
and was in full as follows: 


Members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association take 
great pride in the fact that it is recognized as a successful 
association; that it renders valuable service to its members 
and stands for everything that is to the interest of the hard- 
wood manufacturer. The primary purposes of our existence 
are correct grading of lumber and the maintenance of a force 
of inspectors who are capable of interpreting the rules fairly, 
honestly and impartially. We furnish mill instruction and re- 
inanectien service. We have continued thruout the year the 
system of gathering statistics on stocks and sales. We also 
have a system of commercial reports, which is an inter- 
change of ledger experience between our members. We issue 
every once in a while a little bulletin, which is an association 
organ and contains much matter of interest to our members. 
We issue monthly a market letter which reflects the market 
conditions thruout the entire hardwood field 

The best thing we did last year was the inauguration of the 
open price competition plan. The purpose of this plan is to 
disseminate among members accurate knowledge of produc- 
tion and market conditions so that each member may gage 
the market intelligently instead of guessing at it; to make 
competition open and above board instead of secret and con- 
cealed; to substitute, in estimating market conditions, frank 
and full statements of our competitors for the frequently mis- 
leading and colored statements of the buyer. 

This is an innovation, but times are changing and with 
the times business methods. Secrecy is yielding to publicity 
and men are coming out into the open and dealing more fairly 
with one another. The basis of the old competition was 
secrecy. The strength of the new is knowledge. Only broad- 
minded and far-sighted men have the patience to follow a 
plan of this kind and wait for results. 

The advantage of this plan as a matter of public policy 
must be self-evident. The advantage of a stable market to 
both the buyer and the seller is well known. A large part 
of the time wasted in arguing over prices and the various 
maneuvering on the part of both buyer and seller, one trying 
to reduce the price and the other trying to raise the price, 
wastes time and energy and results in a great variety of 
prices for the same kind and quality of lumber. 

The chief concern of the buyer, as we all know, is to see 
that the price he pays is no higher than that of his com- 
petitors, against whom he must sell his product in the mar- 
ket. The chief concern of the seller is to get as much as 
anybody else for his lumber; in other words, to get what 
is termed the top of the market for the quality he offers. 
By making prices known to each other they will gradually 
tend toward a standard in harmony with market conditions, 
a situation advantageous to both buyer and seller. 

We do not expect this plan to result in one price for any 
one grade and the difference between even the same grades 
of various manufacturers is well recognized. We do con- 
tend, however, that the extreme range of prices on any one 
grade will be materially reduced and eventually the prices 
obtained will be in direct relation to the character of the 
grade offered and the prevailing market conditions. This 
is all any of us can hope for. 

This plan does got contemplate doing anything illegal or 
anything which might be developed into illegal acts. There 
is absolutely no agreement as to prices, either real or im- 
plied. There is no obligation, either real or implied, on 
the part of any member to charge any other price than 
what he himself thinks best. There is no obligation, either 
real or implied, on the part of any member to reduce, in- 
crease or change the character of his production in any 
other manner than he himself may think best. The plan 
does, however, furnish information that will enable each 
member intelligently to make prices and intelligently govern 
his own production. 

The open price plan is a frank statement of actual trans- 
actions, It does not control prices and end competition. No 
agreements to make prices are necessary. They are not only 
unnecessary but detrimental. 

The open competition plan has been in operation in vari- 
ous industries with signal success. Manufacturers have 
learned that by helping their competitors they help them- 
selves. They have learned that the low priced competitor 
makes the market, and that the low priced competitor does 
not make such omg because he wants to be low priced 
but because of either lack of information as to market con- 
ditions or because of an inferior product. Open competition 
gives the competitor that information which he has lacked 
and his desire to get the most possible for his product can 
be safely relied upon as sufficient incentive for him to get 
the market price. If his low prices are due to an inferior 
product or poor service to his customers, he will find it out 
when he tries to discover why his prices are not in line with 
his competitor’s. 

Members of our association get together monthly and they 
freely discuss prices, but there is no agreement fixing prices 
or otherwise suppressing competition. Knowledge regarding 

prices actually made is all that is necessary to keep prices 
at reasonably stable and normal levels. Members report 
daily all sales and shipments. These reports are accom- 
panied by an exact copy of the order and invoice. Sales 
are divided in two classes, class A covering all who resell 
the stock as lumber; class B all consumers. Weekly reports 
are made to members of the sales and shipments in each 
class. Class A reports show the quantity, grade, kind and 
thickness, the name of the member selling, the name of the 
customer, price, destination and f. 0. b. what point price 
is made. The reports of class B are the same as class A, 
excepting that the name of the shipper, the name of the cus- 
tomer and the destination are not shown on the secretary’s 
report, or are known to the members. In place of the actual 
destination the prices are figured back to a common base 
market, and in both classes a comparison is made, showing 
how much the sale has been made over or below this common 
base market. 

In connection with this plan we have established a mill 
inspection service, the purpose of which is to get a check 
on grades and measurements of each mill on shipments to 
customers in class A. The inspector makes a report of his 
grading on these shipments, which is compared: with the 
grading of the mill on the same ee -% "x and a copy of 
the report is sent to all members. t is not the purpose 
of this inspection to change any member’s grading or to 
instruct the member’s inspectors to grade in any other man- 
ner than that desired by the member. The purpose is to 
furnish each member a basis upon which he can ‘compare 
his prices with those of other members, thereby making the 
price reports more intelligible and accurate. 

As Arthur Jerome Eddy says in “The New Competition,” 


the net results from this is that business will be placed upon 
a more scientific and rational footing. Instead of compet- 
ing under conditions of jealous distrust and suspicion, wast- 
ing time and money in doing things they either should not 
do at all or should do with a fraction of the expenditure, 
members will codperate to accomplish as a unit the things 
they rightfully may do. Finally, the open price policy— 
the new. competition, with the friendly association it in- 
oo to make business life a little better worth 
ving. 


Mr. Hull was very brief in his report, pledging the 
loyalty of the Michigan hardwood manufacturers to 
the National and he said that the one and one-half 
cent per thousand foot cut pledge of the association for 
the work of the National was passed unanimously by 
the members of his association, showing how eager they 
were to help the work of promoting the market for 
forest products. He told of the value of the weekly 
reports of sales that his association was now gathering 
and distributing to supplement the quarterly market 
report given at each quarterly meeting of the organ- 
ization. 

REGISTRATION 


Allen, E. T., Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association. 

Allen, R. B., Seattle, Wash.; West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn, 

Anderson, D. O., Marion, 8S. C.; North Carolina Pine Assn. 

Barth, L. L., Chicago; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Bell, W. H., Chicago; National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Biedermen, F. W., St. Louis, Mo.; National Lumber Mfrs.’ 
Assn. Credit Corp. 

Bissell, S. B., Laurel, Miss.; Southern Pine Association. 

Blodgett, J. W., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Boyd, James, New Orleans, La. 

Bullock, W. B., Milwaukee, Wis. ; National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Butts, H. H., Park Falls, Wis.; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Carson, A. B., Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Case, Ks. S., St. Paul, Minn.; Northern Pine Mirs.’ Assn. 

Clapp, A. W., St. Paul, Minn.; Clapp & McCartney. 

Cless, G. H., Chicago; National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Cooper, A. W., Spokane, Wash.; Western Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Chapman, Geo. H., £'tanley, Wis.; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Childs, H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Northern Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Chisholm, R. G., Minneapolis, Minn.; Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Downman, R. H., New Orleans, La.; National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Eccles, David C., Ogden, Utah; Western Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Embree, J. W., Chicago; Rittenhouse & Embree. 

Flewelling, A. L., Spokane, Wash. ; Western Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Ford, A. L., Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Forester, G. L., Asheville, N. C.; Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association. 

Foster, George E., Mellen, Wis.; Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 

Fountain, John F., Wheaton; Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Fox, M. J., Iron Mountain, Mich., Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Fuller, L. E., Chicago. 

Gadd, F. R., Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of United States. 

Gatewood, James W., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gheen, R. T., New Orleans, La.; Southern Pine Association. 

Goodman, R. B., Goodman, Wis.; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. . 

Hallowell, R. M., Elizabeth, La. ; Southern Pine Association. 

Harrison, C. L., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Hewes, H. B., Jeanerette, La.; Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Hole, E. C., Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Horn, S. F., Nashville, Tenn. 

Hollister, W. S., Waycross, Ga., Hebard Cypress Co. ; Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

Hornby, H. C., Cloquet, Minn. ; Northern Pine Mfrs.’ Asns. 

Hull, W. C., Traverse City, Mich.; Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Humbird, T. J., Sandpoint, Ida.; Western Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Jones, C. R., Chicago; Associated Press. 

Kaul, John L., Birmingham, Ala.; Southern Pine Association. 

Keith, Charles S., Kansas City, Mo.; Southern Pine Assn. 

Kellogg, R. S., Chicago ; National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn, 

Ketridge, C. H., Evanston, Il. 

Kingsley, E. D., Portland, Ore.; West Coast Lumbermen’s 

ie ta ‘ 
nox, J. C., Cadillac, Mich. ; Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Ass 

Landon, W. C., Klamath Falls, Ore. ia 

Lang, E. A., Chicago; Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. of U. S. 

— J. J., Westboro, Wis. ; Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mapwell, H., Chicago; Hardwood Record. 

Meeker, B. W., Chicago; Hardwood Record. 

Mitchell, C, T., Cadillac, Mich.; Mich. Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Moore, A. G. T., New Orleans, La. ; Southern Pine Association. 

Osborn, A. L., Oshkosh, Wis. ; Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Paul, C. B., Chicago; National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Pendleton, E. B., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pettibone, W. B., Kansas City, Mo. ; Southern Pine Assn. 

Pritchard J. M., Memphis, Tenn.; Gum Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Putman, L. R., New Orleans, La.; Southern Pine Association. 

Rockwell, J. J., Chicago; Crosby-Chicago. 

Rhodes, J. E., New Orleans, La.; Southern Pine Assn. 

Richardson, F, L., Alpena, Mich.; Michigan Hardwood Manu- 

RB ening g ———. 
oper, W. B., Norfolk, Va.; North Carolina Pine Association. 

Sackett, H. S., Chicago; National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Selfridge, B +, San Francisco, Cal.; California Redwood 
Association. 

Simonson, C. F., Chicago; National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Interinsurance Exchange. 

Slogle, C. B., Clarks, La.; Southern Pine Association. 

Starrs, Robert, Chicago; Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Sterling, E. A., Chicago; National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Sullivan, W. H. Bogalesa, La.; Southern Pine Association. 

Swan, O. T., Oshkos , Wis.; Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Swartz, BE. G., Burton, La.; Southern Pine Assn. 

Townsend, G,. A., Bogalusa, La.; Southern Pine Association. 

Taylor, A. J., Cloquet, Minn.; Northern Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Thompson, J. Lewis, Houston, Tex.; Southern Pine Assn. 

Tomlinson, C. W., Cincinnati, Ohio.; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Turnbull, A. R., Norfolk, Va.; Northern Carolina Pine Assn. 

Von Ostrand, E. H., Winchester, Ida.; Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Von Schrenk, Dr. Hermann, St. Louis, Mo. 

Watson, George E., New Orleans, La.; Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Whiting, R. S., Chicago; National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Whitten, T. S., Winton, Minn.; Northern Pine Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Worcester, C. H., Chicago; Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Young, E. J., Madison, Wis. 


BABA PP PA PLL 

TO BUILD LARGE BLOCK OF HOUSES FOR 

EMPLOYEES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 5.—One hundred houses and 
model tenements for the employees of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., at Acipeo, Ala., will be built at once, 
Arthur T. MeWain, assistant treasurer of the compaty, 
announced at a meeting of the Real Estate Exchange 
here late today. The sum involved in the project was not 
disclosed. It was stated after the meeting that the con- 


tract for the construction of the houses had been let to 
KB, A. Penn. 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS’ ANNUAL A MARKED SUCCESS 





Association Handles Effectively Many Important Problems—Committee Reports Show Progress in Many Directions—Mem- 
bers Record Their Patriotism— Costs and Values, Exports, Advertising and Other Matters Disposed Of 


NorFo.k, VA., March 31.—Further details of the twen- 
ty-eighth annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, a telegraphic account of which appeared 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN, on 
page 39, show how pronouncedly successful this conven- 
tion has proved to be and how definitely it signalizes 
the progress of the organization. 

The first session was started with President Turn- 
bull’s annual address, in the course of which he reviewed 
the conditions and the difficulties that had been met 
and overcome by the association in its unceasing activ- 
ity in behalf of its members. He pointed out that the 
efforts and the money expended by the association in 
its advertising, or what he called educational, cam- 
paign have been well invested. He referred to the fact 
that the assessment for advertising up to Jan. 1, 1917, 
was 5 cents a thousand and has since been raised by 
unanimous vote at the Charleston proceedings to 6 
cents. He spoke also of the recent decision to hold in- 
spectors’ meetings at least every three months for the 
purpose of discussing grading rules. He said that one 
of the innovations that had been particularly approved 
by the members was the change from weekly to daily 
sales reports, this change giving the members informa- 
tion that could be more readily applied to shipments. 
President Turnbull cited as an instance, in stressing 
the value of these reports, a sale for which he himself 
was responsible and for which he could have obtained 
an average increase of $1 above the price received had 
he kept in closer touch with the market as reported in 
the daily sales notices. He emphasized the need of 
more and steady contributions to this report by all the 
members. 

Reviewing the conditions in the lumber industry 
today and the difficulties that it has had to contend 
with in the last year, such particularly as the increased 
costs and the lack cf increased profits as these can be 
said to rule in other lines, he declared that only the 
hearty codperation of the members has enabled the 
association to pull thru so successfully as it has. He 
said also: 


Our first fall came with the embargo placed by the northern 
railroads just as our product was beginning to be sought 
after and needed. By holding us out of these markets it 
forced us to ship into open territory and very soon to realize 
that the efforts to sell all of our product in the restricted 
district had changed conditions into a buyer’s market. 
* * * We have battled upward until now we are almost 
on a par, as far as prices of our low grade lumber go, 
with those we were receiving eleven years ago. Our = 
grades, however, are from $3 to $6 a thousand less. is 
would seem like a very poor showing to people outside of 
our line of business. To think that with the greatly in- 
creased costs of operation along all lines, the reduction of 
high grade lumber produced, and the carrying of this raw 
material for eleven years, we are receiving less for our 
product today than in 1906. Do you realize that the carry- 
ing charge alone on this timber, to say nothing of loss from 
lightning, theft, fire etc., has more than doubled its cost to 
you? 

Government statistics will bear out these price figures 
as will each concern’s books if one will take the time and 
trouble to go back over them. In 1906 No. 1 4/4 edge was 
selling at $31 Norfolk, and our prices on good stocks were 
much higher in proportion to what they are now. 


In referring to the results of his trip as head of the 
association to Chicago, and also to the results of the 
western trip he made with Messrs. Downman, Keith, 
Goodman and Weyerhaeuser, he said that the returns 
in the way of information which is received more than 
made up for the expense attached to the expeditions, 
and that he believed more firmly than before that the 
North Carolina pine manufacturers can control the 
territory in which they are doing business, for they have 
a superior product and lower delivery costs than those 
that prevail on any other competing woods. 

He then discussed the advertising campaign con- 
ducted by the publicity department of the association, 
and coming to the matter of transportation said: 


Because our commodity is non-perishable the railroads have 
evidently discriminated against our product. They seem to 
ignore the fact that our orders may be perishable and by 
enforcing us to hold our product restrain our incomes, this 
preventing us from meeting our necessary expenses from 
our sales. It developed in the transportation meeting at 
Pittsburgh that the railroads were handling an abnormal 
amount of freight and that the percentage would be at least 
130 percent, or 30 percent over normal. It was also shown 
that the movement of lumber was about 30 percent of normal, 
and these figures alone should convince any railroad man 
that the lumber industry, which has until recently been ‘his 
greatest profit producer, is sidetracked for new business. 
There is no question but that he feels he can afford to do 
this, as he thinks he will secure this business later and at his 
convenience. We appreciate what the efforts of the new 
embargo committee have accomplished and recommend our co- 
operation with it in the solving of these problems. 


President Turnbull also commended the codperative 
spirit that has dominated the efforts of the associa- 
tion’s members and officers, and spoke of the good 
results that have been the reward of this codperation. 
In conclusion he said: 


A man who is going to reap a harvest will do something 
besides look for it; he will have to work for it. And can you 
point out an industry that can more eonclusively preve 
this sentiment than ours? Can anyone say that the lumber- 
men of the United States have had a fair return for their 
investment of money and effort in the last years? It has 
been a constant battle to keep afloat and while doing so 
we have benefited the whole country by distributing a large 
amount of money to all corners of the globe in payment for 
supplies, labor and raw material. We have been selling our 
product so close to the cost that it has been practically an 
exchange of dollars and a great many times a question 
whether we would get a whole new one back. We have been 
harvesting a crop that few of us will ever see. * * * 

As the man of agriculture counts on the harvest time in 
securing ample returns for his labor, so are we warranted 
in our expectations of fair reward. Conditions often have 
forced us to market our crop without just remuneration, but 
now we have the opportunity to look forward to a harvest 
time indeed. Labor difficulties cloud this sunny sky, and as 
has been said of the world, so in fact can it be applied to 
our industry today: ‘The harvest aig: 4 is great, but the 
laborers are few.’’ The achievement of the harvest, whether 





it be by individual, corporation or association, can be accom- 
plished only by the realization that we must be at it—all of 
it—and always at it. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


President Turnbull’s address, which was enthusias- 
tically received, was followed by Secretary-treasurer 
W. B. Roper’s report, reference to which was made in 
the general account of the proceedings as it appeared 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, 

Mr. Roper reviewed the accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation during the last year and lauded the codperative 
spirit that now prevails in the organization. Quoting 
Edward N. Hurley, former chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, he read: 

Codperation thru organization is the keynote of success; 
codperation means collective action in the pursuit of well 
being ; codperation is the vital principle in business today— 
the cohesive force that binds the component units into one 
strong efficient whole. There should be a greater degree of 
organization and of mutual helpfulness in all lines of trade 
and industry so that American business may be welded into a 
commercial and industrial whole, the part of the Govern- 
ment being to codperate with the business men, on request. 
and thus to bring about results that will benefit business and 
hence promote our national welfare. 

‘*These,’’? said Mr. Roper, ‘‘are strong words and 
forceful thoughts that should be carefully considered 
by business men, law-makers and government adminis- 
trators. Time was when competition was the fetich, 
the destructive, ‘fight-to-the-finish’ sort, but sad expe- 
rience has demonstrated that this sort of competition 
is subversive of the public interest, and that with co- 
operation there can be had a type of competition that is 
free and yet constructive. What better evidence can 
we have of this than in our own industry?’’ 

In referring particularly to the need of codperation 
with the Government in the present troublous times 
Mr. Roper said: 

There is one way recently suggested to us by the Federal 
Shipping Board that few of us have thought of, altho it 





A. R. TURNBULL, OF BOWDENS, N, C.; 
President North Carolina Pine Association 


seems feasible and logical. I refer to the building of wooden 
vessels. We have the timber and the facilities for sawing 
it into suitable shape for shipbuilding, and little further 
investment is needed. The shipping board wishes to create 
quickly a large fleet of merchant vessels to replace the ton- 
nage sunk by submarines and thereby take care of our com- 
merce, and it realizes that wooden ships can be built in a 
fraction of the time required for steel construction, as well as 
at fess’ cost. * * * 

The secretary-treasurer then spoke of the benefits that 
the association has derived from the ten meetings held in 
the eourse of the year, six at Norfolk, and one each at 
New Berne, Asheville, Old Point and Charleston, and 
with one exception these meetings were well attended and 
proved to be of value, stimulating much trade interest. 
He urged the members to do as much as they could indi- 
vidually in adding to the membership of the association, 
and took up the question of the present status of the 
membership. In referring to the work of the inspection 
department, he said that the inspectors have been kept 
busy and have made it possible, with the opportunities 
afforded by the quarterly inspection eonferences, to help 
aecelerate the approach to a uniformity of the grading 
rules. ‘‘I feel,’’ he said, ‘‘that our inspection depart- 
ment has facilities for service that are not thoroly appre- 
ciated, and I urge the membership. to make larger use of 
the department.’’ 

In diseussing the work of the traffic department, he said 
that much will have to be done before the matter of re- 
classification as this con¢erns the North Carolina 
pine shippers, can be disposed of satisfactorily, but pres- 
ent indications point to a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, and that while no opposition was made by the 
association to the increase of 5 percent in rates from the 
Carolinas, this being consistent with the general 5 per- 
cent increase favored by the association, it has requested 
suspension of the new rates until the accumulated orders 
could be shipped, and this request has been complied with 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, a period of four 
months having been granted for deliveries. 

Mr. Roper also declared that of particular importance 
to the association has been the work carried on in con- 
junction with the North Carolina geological survey during 


the recent sesssion of the legislature in persuading it to 
appropriate $20,000 for forest fire protection. He em- 
phasized the need of a systemized method of forest pro- 
tection and cited Government figures for 1915 to show 
that in North Carolina 419,135 acres of timberland had 
been destroyed by fire, while 48,214 acres in South Caro- 
lina and 158,996 acres in Virginia were also ruined by 
fires. : 

The secretary-treasurer pointed out in detail the value 
of the booklets and folders that the association has been 
distributing in behalf of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation’s members. He said that the model of a life-size 
bungalow, exhibited at New York and shown for the first 
time at the Building Material Exposition in the Grand 
Central Palace, attracted a good deal of attention. He 
said that this advertising has proved exceedingly bene- 
ficial. The value of the market reports was also brought 
out in detail. Mr. Roper asserted that the average num- 
ber of members reporting each day was fifteen and the 
aggregate sales amounted to 1,800,000 feet a day; that 
this is sufficient to establish a good average and to point 
reliably to the trend of market conditions, but that this 
daily report could be much better and more representa- 
tive if contributed to by a larger number of members. 
He urged that members contribute more than heretofore 
to these reports, and taking up the question of the asso 
ciation’s finances said: 

A work such as we are doing can not be accomplished with 
out money, and plenty of it. You paid into the treasury last 
year $11,085 for current expenses and $38,716 for advertising. 
a total of $49,801. We spent it all and then some! In our 
current expense account we spent $3,331.63 more than we 
received. This was due to the action of the association in 
making appropriations for three purposes and providing no 
additional income to care for them. They cover the cost of 
the additional inspector, the expense in the reclassification 
ease ($1125), and the appropriation to the national trade 
extension fund. We have had to borrow the funds to meet 
this deficit, but we trust that with the increased assessment 
for current expense now in force and a resumption of normal! 
shipping conditions we shall be able gradually to wipe out 
this deficit. In the advertising department the figures show 
that we have expended considerably more than our income, 
but this excess is represented in unpaid bills which will be 
liquidated from the income of the current year. * * * 


Report of Committee on Costs and Values 


John M. Gibbs, chairman of the committee on costs anid 
values, then presented his report, in the course of which 
he drew comparisons between the prices of today and those 
which prevailed in 1906. He said: 

In 1906 I find that No. 1 edge is listed at $31 a thousand, 
No. 2 at $20 a thousand, and No. 3 at $24 a thousand. Our 
present prices on these three grades seem to be respectively 
about $27, $24 and $20; in round figures $4 a thousand less. 
It is true that our price of edge box today is higher than it 
was in 1906; at that time I find it listed at $17 and the 
6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch at $18.50, $19, $19.50 and $20.50 a 
thousand, respectively. The prices of today on the four last 
named widths seem to be respectively about $19, $20, $21 and 
$22.50 a thousand, and from the foregoing I should judge 
that our box lumber today would probably bring an average 
Bly to $1.50 a thousand over the prices of box lumber in 

6. 

The same differential”as above stated between the prices 
of 1-inch No. 1, 2 and 3 lumber in 1907 and 1917 follows 
pretty well thru on the other widths of rough lumber and 
may be carried thru to dressed lumber. I find that our 
dressed stock of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 is about $2 a thousand less 
today than it was in 1906, and, furthermore, that No. 4 
flooring and No. 4 ceiling and partition were bringing higher 
prices in 1906 than they are at the present time. It is useless 
to comment on the fact that the differentials between the 
various thicknesses, widths and grades were more uniform 
then than the prices of today and it would seem to me that 
the manufacturers could devote their thought and time on 
lists much better balanced than some I have seen. * * * 
I find that we are actually receiving today about $1.65 a 
thousand less. If, on the other hand, I were asked to give 
the average increase in cost and stumpage, it would go 
considerable higher than $1.65 and I think I would be safe 
in approximating this increase at from $3.50 to $4 a thousand 
and still be very conservative. * * * 

Tells of Export Trade Opportunities 


Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., was scheduled 
for an address on ‘‘Export Trade—Our Opportunity.’’ 
Dr. Pratt said that the Government is more. inclined at 
this time to codperate with business men, particularly 
lumbermen, thru the Federal Trade Commission than 
ever before. In the course of his address he said that 
some methods have been perfected by the Federal Trade 
Commission to eliminate overproduction of lumber in 
times of poor demand, and pointed out that with the 
development of foreign markets there would be a lessene« 
supply of lumber for home consumption, a condition that 
in normal times would even things up. He then went int» 
detail as to the efforts made by the Government inspectors 
to ascertain the need of lumber on the termination of the 
war and the supplies available for foreign demand. He 
said that Norway and Sweden could not supply the de- 
mand and that Russia, Siberia and Finland would be 
called on to furnish their required lumber. 

Dr. Pratt reminded his audience that in the past this 
country has been one of producers rather than marketers ; 
that the lumbermen have failed to get in touch with their 
consumers. He said that if lumbermen wanted to get 
their share of business they would have to devise some 
means of attaining closer relationship with the consumers, 
and that with the passage of the Webb bill it would be 
made possible. He said that twenty-two exporting com- 
panies have already been formed for this particular 
purpose. 

Dr. Pratt further made it clear that the Government 
will be glad to send men to foreign markets for the 
purpose of investigating conditions if American lumber- 
men will manifest sufficient interest. He said—as pre- 
viously reported in the AMCERICAN LUMBERMAN—one rep- 
resentative has already gone to South America and one 
to the Far East, and he declared that the Government will 
willingly send investigators to Europe. The investigation 
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of South American markets has shown that a good de- 
mand ean be created for lumber in southern Brazil, Ura- 
guay, Paraguay and Argentina. The reports obtained 
from the investigators will be distributed by the inspec- 
tors among the secretaries of the various associations and 
this information will in turn be handed on to the members. 


Reports of Other Committees 


D. O. Anderson, chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee, then presented his report. Stopping from time 
to time to show the specimens of the advertising that 
was ereated by the committee in the last year, he re- 
ported that $40,000 had been spent by the association 
for the publicity work alone. A. P. Hill, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who has been handling the advertising campaign, 
eave a brief outline of the activities proposed for the 
vear and pointed out the methods it has been decided 
io adopt. 

C.I. Millard, chairman of the conservation committee, 
was the next speaker. He talked on the proper methods 
for the most thoro utilization of the cut-over lands of 
North Carolina and of hog and eattle raising, and de- 
clared that consideration should be given to the raising 
of cattle for domestic consumption. He demonstrated 
very interestingly how ideal the soil and water are for 
this sort of production and spoke of the number of men 
who have already embarked in this enterprise and who 
are now finding it very profitable. 

The next address, delivered by E. 8. Bryant, of the 
forest Service, Washington, D. C., was reviewed in 
brief on page 39 of the March 31 issue of the AMERICAN 
.UMBERMAN, 

Rk. C. Jones, State forester of Virginia, and J. C. 
Holmes, State forester of North Carolina, in turn fol- 
lowed Mr. Bryant, each making brief talks on the 
subject of fire prevention. Mr. Holmes in his speech 
presented figures gathered from two-thirds of the 
townships in North Carolina for 1916 which showed 
that over 1,000,000 aeres have been destroyed by fire at a 
loss estimated to be more than $3,000,000, and 715,000 
acres at a loss of $2,737,000 in the coastal plain region 
of the State, where no adequate prevention of fire 
had been provided. He said that it is strictly up to 
the owners of timberlands and farmers to secure fire 
prevention service. The morning session was then 
terminated, 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman A. T. Gerrans, of the inspection committee, 
made his report and reviewed the inspection confer- 
ences that mill inspectors made during the last year. 
He referred to the revised rules that have been put 
into effect and strongly advocated continual application 
of the rules and the proper manufacture of lumber in 
order to obtain the right sort of returns from the money 
expended in advertising. 

Rk. H. Morris, the association’s chief inspector, then 
presented his report, in the beginning of which he re- 
ferred to the various conferences held by the inspec- 
tors. Coming to the official inspection rules. of the 
North Carolina Pine Association for 1916, he requested 
the members to see to it that all inspectors are pro- 
vided with copies of these rules, and that the men are 
fully informed as to the revisions. He pointed out how 
important are frequent inspections of lumber and that 
clears, knots, pitchpockets, wane, splits, warp, red 
heart, miseuts, thin ete. all fall under the rules of in- 
spection. He concluded his address after urging all his 
hearers to apply the new grading rules for the advance- 
ment of their own general interests. 

R. S. Kellogg, seeretary “of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, then delivered a brief and 
interesting address on the subject of what the Na- 
{ional association has done, is now doing and will do 
to promote the uses of lumber, and he also urged a 
large attendance at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional body. 

Chairman Horton Corwin, jr., of the trades rela- 
tions committee, presented in his report a conclusion 
obtained from the work of the committee in the last 
year that definitely opposes the elimination of the 
wholesaler in the lumber business and that advocates 
the strictest possible adherence to uniform terms of 
sale. He stated in connection with this detail the 
terms adopted by the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association: at the recent meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Corwin also urged better distribution of 
mill produets and pleaded, in concluding his report, for 
the striet application of the new inspection rules by 
all the members. 


Election of Officers 


Chairman Nathan O’Berry, of the North Carolina 
iiembership committee, then presented the application 
ror membership of the Town Creek Lumber Co., Town 
Creek, N. ©., and this company was unanimously 
elected. Chairman G. J. Cherry, of the South Carolina 
iiembership committee, presented the application of 
the Argent Lumber Co., Hardeeville, S. C., and this 
company also was unanimously elected to membership. 
The election of officers, as reported in last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, then took place. The 
ew officers are: 

President—A. R. Turnbull (réelected). 
oe for Virginia—J. L. Camp, of Franklin (re- 
‘lected). 
rv tee president for North Carolina—R. A. Parsley, Wilming- 

on, 


— president for South Carolina—B. D. Dargan, Pam- 
plico, 


_ The directors for North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia are as follows: 


For Virginia: J. L. Camp, vice president, Franklin; John 
M. Gibbs, Norfolk; Guy I. Buell, Suffolk; Ira Johnson, Nor- 
folk ; W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; C. I. Millard, Norfolk ; 
BK, E. Waters, Baltimore, Md.; A. S. Grinalds, Norfolk; L. F. 
Powell, Richmond, and F. D. Taylor, Ivor. 


For North Carolina: R. <A. Parsley, vice president, 
Wilmington ; George E. Major, Hertford; T. W. Tilghman, 


Son; George T. Leach, Washington; L. C. Blades, Eliza- 
beth City ; Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton ; Roscoe Crary, E\iza- 


beth City; Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive, and K. B. Johnson, 
Cardenas. 
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For South Carolina: B. D. Dargan, vice president, Pam- 
plico; H. W. Ambrose, Conway; George A. Doyle, George- 
town; D. O. Anderson, Marion; G. J. Cherry, Charleston ; 
Charles Hill, Charleston; F. G. Davies, Charleston; L. A. 
Meiklejohn, Cheraw; W. B. McNeal, Hardeeville, and E. W. 
Durant, Charleston. 

W. B. Roper was reélected secretary-treasurer, and his 
good work for the association in the past won for him 
many vigorous expressions of appreciation. A statement 
of the principles of the North Carolina Pine Association 
was ordered, as follows: 

(1) That we publicly affirm full and complete loyalty to 
our beloved country. 

_ (2) That we pledge our support to the President of the 
United States, the constitutional leader of the nation. 


_ (3) That we assert our belief in the patriotism of the indi- 
vidual citizen, of whatever birth or former nationality. 


(4) That we believe that a spirit of patriotism, not sur- 
passed in fervor or intensity at any time in our national 
history, lives in the hearts of the entire American people, 
which only awaits the call of the nation’s leader. 


(5) That as American citizens we declare our readiness 
to make any sacrifice in defense of those principles of indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom on land and on sea for which this 
nation has fought three wars, and which constitute the sacred 
badge of American citizenship. 


(6) That the North Carolina Pine Association wishes to 
place itself before the nation as unequivocally devoted to the 
principles of peace, but only upon condition that peace can 
be maintained without the sacrifice of national honor or 
American principles. 

In the evening the members and their guests, including 
W. R. Mayo, mayor of Norfolk, Capt. John L. Roper 
and several prominent bankers, lawyers ete., assembled 
in the main dining room of the Monticello Hotel and 
rendered a good account of themselves not only at the 
table but in the way of entertainment. Covers had been 
laid for 150, and the proceedings were started with the 
singing of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

Albert R. Turnbull, acting as toastmaster, introduced 
A. R. Roper, prominent Norfolk attorney and the son of 
Capt. John L. Roper. His address, ‘‘ Getting Together,’’ 
was well received. Other speakers were Dr. Stanley L. 
Krebs, of Philadelphia, who delivered his now famed ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Plans Plus Push,’’ and who was followed by 
Rev. Sparks W. Melton, of Norfolk, on ‘‘Our Country.’’ 
The last named speaker’s address was a stirring patri- 
otic appeal to the listeners that scored so heavily as to 
make the interruptions due to outbursts of applanse un- 
avoidable. The gathering dispersed after the singing 
of ‘‘America.’’ 


THE HOST OF THE MONTICELLO 


Those who have not enjoyed the hospitalities of the 
Monticello Hotel are eager because of its reputation to 
do so and those who have had that advantage are always 
desirous of returning, no more because of the excel- 
lent cuisine, appointments and service than because of 
the pleasant personality of its proprietor, Charles H. 
Consolvo. Mr. Consolvo is more or less of a commanding 
figure not only in Norfolk but thruout this section of 
the State. He was born in Norfolk, Feb. 9, 1871, and 
was educated in this city. From early manhood he has 
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taken an active interest in the upbuilding of his native 
town and in its civie affairs. He was vice president of 
the city council for many years and at the age of 21 was 
chairman of the finance committee of Norfolk, a position 
that he held for several terms. While not active polit- 
ically at the moment he has a marked influence on city 
affairs here. Mr. Consolvo is half owner of the Norfolk 
Steam Laundry, the largest institution of the kind in the 
city, half owner in the firm of Consolvo & Cheshire, bill 
posters, markers of signs, publishers of bulletins, ete., 
who have this exclusive privilege for Tidewater Virginia, 
and is a director of the Virginia National Bank and 
Chureh Street Bank, of Norfolk. 

In 1903 Mr. Consolvo took charge of the Monticello 
Hotel, succeeding Sylvanus Stokes as manager. The 
lease expired in 1908 and in 1911 Mr. Consolvo formed a 
company and bought the property. He has been in active 
management of the hotel ever since as president of the 
Monticello Realty Co. He takes a keen and active interest 
in the Virginia militia and is paymaster general of the 
militia of the State, with rank of colonel. He rose from 
the ranks to his commission. Mr. Consolvo has a qualifi- 
cation that amounts to a gift in making all of the guests 
of his hotel feel at home and as tho he were their personal 
friend. His personality is the leading factor in making 
the hotel known from one end of the coast to the other. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


OsHKOSH, WIs., April 38.—The recently organized 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, em- 
bracing in its membership hardwood wholesalers of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota and Illinois, held an enthu- 
siastie meeting at Wausau, Wis., on Friday, March 30, 
at which the main procedure was perfecting in a formal 
way the steps in organization initiated at the first meet- 
ing of the new body held at Rhinelander on March 16. 
One change was made in the list of directors, E. M. 
Maxson, of Milwaukee, having been selected for that 
office. A constitution and by-laws were adopted, the 
result of deliberations by the special committee named 
at the Rhinelander meeting. 

An arbitration committee was appointed by President 
H. C. Humphrey, of Appleton, as follows: A. J. Kipler, 
Green Bay; A. H. Barnard, Minneapolis; George John- 
son, Milwaukee; F. J. Bissell, Wausau; and H. F. Crosby, 
Rhinelander. Secretary Philip Monson, of Wausau, was 
instructed to send out application blanks to such firms as 
should ask for admission and also to companies whose 
names are turned in by present inembers. This mem- 
bership campaign will be conducted as rapidly as possible 
so that the entire field of hardwood wholesalers in the 
territory mentioned will have opportunity to participate 
in the work of bringing the hardwoods of the Northwest 
into greater prominence and placing the hardwood mar 
ket on a firmer and more satisfactory basis. 

A statistical committee consisting of I. H. Schoen- 
hofen, Marshfield; A. G. Wilson, Rhinelander; P. M. 
Parker, Rice Lake; George Johnson, Milwaukee; Charles 
Gill, Wausau, and William C. Schreiber, Chicago, was 
also named. Its duties are defined as the inauguration 
of a plan whereby reports as to stocks on hand, prices, 
and ‘production may be compiled regularly and sent into 
the office of the secretary for distribution among mem 
bers. 

Most of the day was devoted to general discussion of 
problems with which the hardwood wholesaler is obliged 
to contend. It was asserted that a suecessful working 
body can be secured with a membership of about fifty, 
all of whom must work in harmony and carry codperative 
effort to the fullest extent. The striking advances in 
maple and other hardwoods during recent months were 
the subject of extended comment. 

There were but two set addresses at the meeting, the 
principal talk having been given by George C. Robson, of 
the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, on the relation be- 
tween the wholesalers and manufacturers. The other 
speaker was A. E. Solie, traffic manager of the Central 
Traffic Bureau, who discussed traffic matters. Mr. 
Solie’s talk showed such an insight into the topie that 
some definite arrangement will be made between the new 
association and Mr. Solie to have him represent it when 
their traffic interests are at stake. 

The association decided to hold its next meeting at 
Minneapolis on May 4. ‘‘From the enthusiasm shown 
at the two meetings already held, it is evident that this 
association is going to be a factor in the wholesaling of 
hardwood from now on,’’ said one of the officers at the 
conclusion of the gathering. 





MILL CONSTRUCTION SHOWS GREAT GAIN 


The table below gives the percentage of increase in total 
area of various types of industrial buildings erected in the 
middle States during the first six months of 1916 compared 
with the entire twelve months of 1915, and also gives: the 
total number of square feet area of such buildings erected 
during eighteen months prior to August, 1916. 

These comparisons are calculated by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from a booklet entitled “Recent 
Tendencies in Industrial Building Construction,’ compiled 
by W. P. Anderson, president of the Ferro Concrete Con 
struction Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and presented at the an 
nual convention of the American Concrete Institution in 
Chicago, 

Increase 
first six 
months in 
1916 over 

months twelve 
previous to months 
August, 1916. in 1915. 


During 
eighteen 








Square feet. Percent. 
Comerete COMGETUCEION 266.0 csiseccees 6,739, 83 
WEete COMNNEOONOND ce ccceecuciesedesves 2,278,734 200 
PRN OES Se arr e re rer eee ee 548,748 (a) 30 
Brick mill construction............... 1,218,980 80 
BWIGe “Wat JOUNE ROGUS. 6 oc sie cecces 884,972 140 
Brick -walis, steel frame. ....ccscececes 884,972 (a) 20 
Brick walls, concrete floor............ 167,052 (a) 40 
Brick walls and steel frame........... 725,006 (a) 70 
Concrete, steel frame................. 1,016,659 40 


(a) Decrease. 
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COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD INSTRUCTIVE MEETING 


Gathering Featured by Informative Addresses on Greater Use of Wood for Paving Blocks, Stave Pipes, Grain Elevator and 
Mill Type Construction—To Combat Freight Rates 


PorTLAND, OrzE., March 30.—The regular monthly 

meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was held here today. The general meeting followed a 
series of meetings of branch and allied organizations held 
yesterday and during the forenoon. 
” The directors of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. met Thursday, as did the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion had postponed its meeting from the previous week 
in order that its members might attend the West Coast 
meeting without necessitating two trips to the city. 
These meetings discussed routine matters of local inter- 
est only. : 

The lumber shippers engaged in coastwise cargo trade 
took advantage of the opportunity when so many lum- 
bermen were in the city and about twenty-five of them 
attended dinner together in the Tyrolean Room of the 
Hotel Benson, Thursday evening. ‘There was an informal 
discussion of the California cargo trade conditions. 
This market is unquestionably in poorer condition than 
either the rail or export market. Lumbermen present 
generally deplored the custom of shipping random cargoes 
on consignment and several manufacturers present stated 
that they had withdrawn entirely from the coastwise 
trade because other markets are much more attractive 
at present. ; 

‘he trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held a meeting this morning to consider recom- 
mendations to be made at the afternoon meeting. 

The general meeting convened at 2 p. m. in the Tyrolean 
Room of Oregon’s finest hostelry, the Hotel Benson. In 
the absence of President A. L. Paine, E. D. Kingsley, 
vice president of the association for Oregon, presided. 
By far the most important subject that came up for dis- 
cussion wes the proposed 15 percent advance in freight 
rates on transcontinental lines. 

A series of ‘‘Short Snappy Talks’’ by experts on 
different wood using industries had been arranged. 
Vice President Kingsley announced that before taking 
up the regular business of the session these speakers 
would address the lumbermen. He first introduced R. G. 
Dieck, Commissioner of Public Works, Portland, whose 
subject was: ‘‘ Wood Block Paving.’’ Mr. Dieck said at 
the outset that he wished to correct the impression among 
the lumbermen that his department was opposed to the 
use of wood block paving. He said he recognized it 
as one of the best kinds of paving. He stated that un- 
fortunately the department was not empowered to specify 
just what material could ke used but that the property 
owners had the right to insist on what they wanted. He 
also called attention to the fact that since 1911 most of 
the street paving necessary in Portland has been in the 
outer districts where traffic is light and cheaper improve- 
ments are demanded. He declared wood block paving to 
be a high class pavement but one with a high first cost. 
He deplored the circumstances surrounding the laying 
of wood blocks on Fourth Street in Portland. Because 
of improper methods of laying the blocks in freezing 
weather, the filler used had brought about a condition 
that gave this paving a ‘‘black eye’’ in Portland. Mr. 
Dieck suggested that the city would lay three blocks of 
paving under supervision of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association as a demonstration pavement, if the lumber- 
men would furnish the blocks. 

The next of the series of talks was given by J. L. Stan- 
nard, a civil engineer of Portland. His subject was 
““Wood Stave Pipe.’’ Mr. Stannard said that continuous 
wood stave pipe in the West was first laid about 1880, in 
Denver. Shortly after that the manufacture of machine 
banded pipe was begun in California. Engineers thought 
they had found the cure-all for water-works troubles. 
The result was that much improperly manufactured pipe 
was laid. Afterward the engineers blamed the manufac- 
turers and made very rigid specifications. These specifica- 
tions were very hard for lumbermen to live up to. Mr. 
Stannard said that one very important thing was that 
staves should not be made from dead timber. 

He spoke of the proposition of creosoting staves and 
that experimentation is now promising to furnish staves 
creosoted in such manner that it will not affect the water 
for domestic purposes. He said the lumbermen should 
help by furnishing the best of material for this purpose 
and particularly by keeping out dead timber. He thought 
that with the development in creosoting staves and the 
lumbermen doing their part the wood pipe business would 
soon be put back on the plane it occupied in 1909. 

Secretary Robert B. Allen, of the association, told: of 
the recent $300,000 sale of wood stave pipe to a large 
metal company in the heart of the steel industry near 
Pittsbirgh. 

J. A. Fouilhoux, an architect of Portland, was asked 
to discuss ‘‘Mill Constructed Buildings.’’ Mr. Fouil- 
houx said it hardly seemed necessary to talk of mill con- 
structed buildings to lumbermen when their associations 
have published such good works on the subject, calling 
attention particularly to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association’s hand book on structural timbers. He said 
the lumbermen should read the description of mill con- 
struction in this hand book and a similar publication by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
said most troubles with wood buildings are caused by 
improper construction. He spoke of the importance of 
details and advocated metal sash and wire glass in con- 
nection with wood buildings. Mr. Fouilhoux told of 
properly constructed mill type buildings in New England 
that have stood for fifty years, and he advocated auto- 
matie sprinkler systems. He also urged lumbermen to 
use their influence to see that best type of construction is 
used whenever a building is being erected, in the smaller 
town particularly, as the building codes in the cities. re- 
quire good construction within their limits, 








Mr. Fouilhoux suggested that lumbermen should fol- 
low the example of manufacturers of substitute mate- 
rials and have experts to look after construction and see 
that it is properly done in all cases. He compared mill 
constructed buildings with reinforced concrete buildings 
much to the favor ot the former. He said the widely ad- 
vertised daylight factory buildings can be built as well 
of wood as of reinforced concrete. He urged lumbermen 
to furnish all the information possible to builders and 
architects so that buildings will be constructed on best 
possible lines. 

Mr. Kingsley expressed the gratitude of the lumber- 
men to Mr. Fouilhoux for his interesting remarks. He 
said he wished all the architects in the country had the 
same ideas on this question. Mr. Kingsley told of the 
work ot C. B. Hegardt, chief engineer ot the Dock Com- 
mission of Portland in connection with the building of 
grain elevators. Mr. Hegardt was present but by his re- 
quest C. A. Hogue, assistant secretary of the association, 
read his address. 

Address on Wood in Elevator Construction 

C. B. Hegardt, engineer for the dock commission, of 
Portland, Ore., had as the subject of his address the 
question of bulk handling of wheat and what it may mean 
to the lumber industry. His address claims that thoro in- 
vestigation made last fall by the Commission of Public 
Docks, of the movement now under way in the Inland Em- 
pire to adopt the general system of handling wheat in bulk 
and thus to do away with the use of sacks, has resulted 
ini the conclusion that the growers of that territory are 
determined to utilize the new system of bulk handling. 
This would indicate that Portland may have to provide 
proper terminal elevator facilities in order to meet the 
new conditions. The conclusion reached by the commis- 
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sion was materially strengthened at conferences with 
farmers’ committees and at public meetings held in the 
Inland Empire for the purpose of discussing the bulk 
handling problems. The commission, in fact, is fully 
convinced that unless suitable bulk elevator facilities are 
quickly installed the wheat business, which constitutes 
one of the port’s largest exports beside being a com- 
modity that must be depended upon as a principal factor 
in bringing vessels to the port, will be diverted to other 
points. Mr. Hegardt had also prepared the following 
explanation of what the farmers are doing: 


As part of the bulk handling movement in the interior, 
farmers are beginning to equip the combined harvesters 
with spouting apparatus whereby the wheat is delivered di- 
rectly into a tight wagon box, portable bins are provided in 
the field, granaries at the farms, and coéperative or privately 
owned elevators at convenient shipping points. The portable 
bins and granaries at present used by the farmers are either 
of wood or metal. There are several wooden types on the 
market, varying in shape and construction, the builtup, 
or ‘“‘cribbed” type seeming best to meet the requirements, 
because of their simplicity and the ease with which they 
can be erected and dismantled at a minimum damage to the 
material. 

It would seem that for field bins and granaries lumber 
would be an ideal material. It is readly assembled by the 
labor available on the farm and on account of low first 
cost it would fit in well with the rapid change in the facili- 
ties which have to be provided in many localities in the 
adoption of bulk handling of grain. 

In the construction of elevators at rail points both wooden 
and concrete plants are in evidence, with a preponderance 
of the latter. But it is understood that many farmers are 
contemplating the erection of wooden structures on account 
of the initial lesser cost and the rapidity of construction. 
Where the capacity of such elevators runs from 10,000 to 
25,000 bushels, this kind of construction undoubtedly will 
be used, under certain conditions. As the average grain 
grower or small group of farmers is at this time anxious 
to get to bulk handling as quickly as possible and want to 
spend as little money as possible in doing so, wooden con- 
struction most readily meets the requirements. In the choice 
of material for these smaller units, the lumber trade has 
at least an even break with the concrete man, but it is in 
organization and actual construction that the contractor 
shines who specializes in concrete. 


The reputable and successful elevator contractor, it 
was further said, is in position to advise prospective cus- 


tomers of the cost and other details of elevator construc- 
tion, and while well posted as to wooden construction, 
seems to lean toward concrete material. The ‘‘ opportun- 
ity’’ contractor, who as a rule takes care to cover the ter- 
ritory that has not yet been developed in the matter of 
elevator construction, often lack the requisites in scien- 
tific knowledge. ‘‘They need no plans and can promise 
to construct an uptodate well-behaved elevator,’’ read the 
address. ‘‘Of course, if a mistake has been made 
in the distribution of the material, it is easy enough to 
put in a few tie rods, an extra post or two, or a few con- 
venient and accommodating braces. They leave disap- 
pointed customers behind and furnish the principal rea- 
sons for the discredit thrown on wood constructed eleva- 
tors.’’? The address went on to suggest ways and means 
by which lumber manufacturers can get into the field and 
supply material for wooden elevators of moderate ¢ca- 
pacity. This advice was in part as follows: 

The experienced elevator contractor, as already stated, 
will build elevators of any material desired. He has an 
efficient organization and makes a thoro canvass of a large 
territory for possible elevator construction. If it were pos- 
sible for the lumber trade to effect a working arrangement 
with such an organization, it would be the cheapest and 
simplest way of introducing lumber in elevator construction, 
the lumber trade to be free of doing such educational work 
as may be necessary to acquaint the farmer with the ad- 
vantages of wooden construction. 

If this can not be done, then the lumber manufacturers 
will have to put their own men in the field, or back some 
experienced elevator contractor or contractors who can be 
depended on to turn out a satisfactory job. Whatever is 
done in the premises, you must not lose sight of the fact 
that elevator construction is a highly developed specialty, 
that you are working against intensely well organized and 
competitive forces in this particular field, and that if you 
expect to succeed you must adopt the methods which experi- 
ence has shown to be essential to such success. 

As a preliminary step, why not send a man thru the 
territory affected and ascertain the sentiment among the 
wheat growers as to the use of lumber in elevator, granary 
and bin construction and at the same time do some educa- 
tional and missionary work in favor of lumber? 


Mr. Kingsley thanked Mr. Hegardt on behalf of the 
lumbermen for his able paper. He said the lumbermen 
need codperation more than ever to combat the competi- 
tion of manufacturers of many substitutes. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the association, called at- 
tention to a circular showing the activities of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He said 
that Secretary Kellogg will send monthly bulletins to 
members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
showing what the National Association is doing. 

A_ resolution endorsing W. D. Wheelwright of the 
Pacifie Export Lumber Co., Portland, for the post of 
ambassador to Japan was unanimously adopted. 

A request for aid for the Pisgot Home Colony, which is 
located near Seappoose, Ore., was read by the secretary. 
Vice President Kingsley said this was a matter that 
should not be passed over lightly. He explained the ex- 
cellent work of the organization which is a refuge for 
human wrecks and a place where they can start on the 
road to independence. He said that men are taken into 
the home from both Oreg@&A and Washington and that 
about 90 percent of them are from the camps of the mills 
and logging operations. The secretary was authorized 
to cireularize the members explaining the purpose of the 
organization and asking for contributions. 

Secretary Allen then called attention to the proposi- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad lines to advance all 
class and commodity rates 15 percent. He said this 
would mean a further handicap to West coast woods over 
yellow pine amounting to 4 cents a hundred pounds to 
Missouri points. KF. G. Donaldson, formerly of the traftic 
department of the association and now secretary of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, explained 
the proposed increase of rates. The increase asked by the 
railroads is based on the excuse that it is to meet the in- 
creased labor cost induced by the Adamson act. How- 
ever, it is pointed out the increase in income would be 
many times the inercased cost. 

The large number of orders that have accumulated at 
the mills on account of the car shortage have been taken 
on the present rate basis. It is thought the railroads 
will attempt to put the increase into effect at once, which 
would mean a net loss to West coast mills of about 
$1,000,000 on orders now on hand. It would also mean 
an annuai additional freight cost of $4,000,000 on West 
coast lumber. It was also suggested that the earriers 
expect to have the Interstate Commerce Commission set 
aside the rule of suspension, 

A resolution on this subject had been prepared by the 
association directors and it was offered at the meeting, 
but a discussion showed that the lumbermen did not be- 
lieve the resolution was strong enough. The matter was 
eventually referred to the traffic committee which, in con- 


’ junction with the board of directors, was authorized to 


take any steps deemed necessary to combat such a mani- 
festly unfair advance in freight rates on lumber. 

The Immbermen were convinecd that the inerease would 
not only net the railroads enough to meet the increase in 
wages but would make them a handsome dividend in addi- 
tion and this at a time when they are showing greater 
earnings than ever before. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, 
Ore., among other things pointed out that the profits of 
the railroads during last three years have greatly in- 
creased as contrasted with those of the lumbermen which 
have decreased for last ten years. He said this is a se- 
rious situation because the railroads have been preparing 
the public for this increase for a number of years. And 
they expect to make the ‘‘big drive’’ very soon. He 
expressed it as his belief that if the lumbermen properly 
prepared for the fight they could avert an increase, espe- 
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cially as lumber rates have been steadily increased during 
a period of years when the rates on many other commodi- 
ties decreased. Many other members discussed the situa- 
tion as a most important one. 

E. Patten called attention to the fact that altho 
the railroads have been showing the greatest profits in 
history they have been building very few cars. Western 
roads have fewer cars than they had three years ago. 


A motion by Thorpe Babeock, manager of the North 
Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, that the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad be requested to lift its embargo on cars 
going to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy points, prevailed. 

The subject of a revision of the basic list was brought 
up by 8. L. Johnson, Seattle. He explained the history 
of the present list and read some recommendations of the 
price list committee which included the bundling of short 


lengths with long. The matter was referred back to the 
committee to get up a proposed new list and submit it 
to open meetings of the association for action. 

Following an announcement by the secretary that the 
lumbermen of the district were invited to the Chamber of 
Commerce April 2, at which time the chamber will pre- 
sent shipbuilding data to the Government’s representa- 
tive, Theodore Brent, the meeting adjourned. 





DIRECTORS OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION MEET 


One-Day Session Devoted to Discussions of Committee Reports and Plans for Future Accomplishments— Stand Pat on 
Freight Rate Question—To Establish Eastern Headquarters 


The new board of directors of the Southern Pine 
\ssociation which was elected at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the corporation at St. Louis on 
Feb. 12, held a meeting at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago on Monday. The sessions, both morning and 
afternoon, were held in the English Room, and altho 
President Charles S. Keith of Kansas City, Mo., was 
present, Vice-President P. S. Gardner of Laurel, Miss., 
presided, due to Mr. Keith just recuperating from a 
scrious illness and wishing to conserve his strength. 

After the routine business, Vice-President Gardner 
called for the committee reports, and very complete 
reports were made. The report of the trade extension 
-ommittee showed great activity along all lines of 
trade extension work, and mentioned the boat, barge 
and shipbuilding industry on the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts especially as offering a large volume of pros- 
pective business. Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, 
who has recently visited New York and Washington, 
where he assured the Government authorities that 
they could absolutely depend on the manufacturers of 
southern pine for hearty codperation in furnishing 
the necessary lumber for such vessels as the Govern- 
ment may require, told the directors of the results 
of his visit. He expected that the order which the 
Government placed a few days ago for 15,000,000 feet 
of common grate will be followed by other orders for 
lumber to be used in the construction of temporary 
quarters for troops, and it is expected that a large 
volume of low grade stock will be required for such 
purposes. The report pointed out the present car 
situation as undoubtedly indicating that the railroads 
are much in need of equipment, and, naturally, car 
construction will receive a considerable amount of at- 
tention from the trade extension department of the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The report of the grading committee covered the 
new grading rules, in which several changes have been 
ade at the suggestion of retail organizations. These 
suggestions were first presented at a joint meeting of 
manufacturers of southern pine held at New Orleans, 
Lia., in the fall of 1915, as a result of requests from 
manufacturers that such a joint meeting be held. The 
grading committee offered a resolution to the board that 
no material changes should hereafter be made in the 
grading rules without a consultation with representa- 
tives of the different retail associations. The new 
grading rules bear the date of April 1, 1917, but in 
order that the mills can move such stock as has ac- 
cumulated and which has been manufactured in accord- 
ance with the old rules, the new rules will not go into 
effect until July 1 of this year. 

Advertising Manager L. R. Putman presented the 
report of the advertising committee, a feature of which 
was the idea of closer codperation which he has recently 
developed between the different sales managers of the 
southern pine mills and traveling representatives of 
eastern concerns. This departure has met with keen 
‘favor and has resulted in working up great enthusiasm 
among the sales managers and the traveling men. Ad- 

‘ttising Manager Putman has made it a point since 
he assumed his position with the association to write 

monthly letter to sales managers and the traveling 
aen, in whieh is included the advance proofs of all 

‘magazine and newspaper advertising, in order that 

he selling forces of the different pine mills may be 

horoly acquainted with the great advertising done. 

The committee’s report showed that the list of names 

of subseribers to the Southern Pine Association is being 

extensively circulated, and in all advertising matter the 
fact is called to the attention of the consumer that 
the Southern Pine Association guarantees the integrity 
ot the grades of the lumber shipped by its members. 

\ more extensive magazine and newspaper campaign 
is being conducted than at any time previous, and 
the trade extension and advertising departments under 
the supervision of Mr. Putman, thru close codperation, 
are bringing about most satisfactory results. R. T. 
‘theen of Syracuse, N. Y., was recently added to the 
‘oree of the trade extension department, and will pay 
particular attention to the southern pine exhibit work. 

i. V. Dunham attended the board meeting and re- 
ported on the ereosoted pine block paving situation. 
Several contracts of considerable magnitude have been 
let, he said, and prospects in this branch of the southern 
pine business seem exceedingly bright. 3 

A step of importance was taken for the benefit of 
subscribers of the Southern Pine Association who mar- 
ket a considerable part of their output in New York 
territory. After the visit and investigation by Sec- 
retary-Manager Rhodes, who met with eastern rep- 
resentatives of the southern pine mills recently, it was 
‘lecided that an eastern representative should be es- 
tablished-with headquarters in New York City. It will 
he the duty of the new representative to keep in touch 
with the pine requirements of the Atlantic coast and 
New England territories, and he will have working 
with him an inspector from the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s office at New Orleans. In accordance with this, 
it seems that New York is an enormous consumer of 








southern yellow pine. One director claimed that he 
shipped into New York territory about 30,000,000 feet 
every year. The eastern representative was not chosen 
at this meeting, as time is necessary for the selecting 
of a high class man who not only knows lumber but 
engineering problems as well. 

The next matter taken up was coéperation with the 
Federal Trade Commission by assisting in the pay- 
ment of salaries of lumber trade commissioners who 
will investigate foreign markets under the direction 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The board of directors voted appropriations sufficient 
to meet the request made by the representatives of 
the Government. While, due to the war, the present 
time does not appear to be an opportune one for such 
investigations, the directors of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation believe that much groundwork can now be laid 
for investigations which can be pursued after the 
close of the war, and the association desires to co- 
operate in every way and make an appropriation, 
which is to be used at the good judgment of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The plan, 
as previously related, is for the lumber industry to appoint 
three representatives and the United States Govern- 
ment to appoint one. On Friday of this week an 
examination was scheduled to take place at Washing- 
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ton, D. C., for the commissioners who will go abroad 
later on. Secretary-Manager Rhodes left Chicago on 
Thursday in order to reach Washington in time to be 
present for the examination. Mr. Rhodes was accom- 
panied by R. H. Downman, of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who also intended to be present. 

The report of the committee on safety-first stated 
that it is busy at this time compiling for circulation 
among the subscribers of the association rules and 
suggestions, accompanied with illustrations of many 
safety-first devices adaptable to sawmill, railroad and 
timber operations. , 

A report was made by the cut-over land committee, 
covering the cut-over land situation in the South and 
activities that are now being carried on in an endeavor 
to induce settlers to come South and farm these lands. 
The committee is doing much work in promoting the 
eut-over land conference, a meeting which has been 
widely advertised and in whose success the lumber- 
men are greatly interested. The report stated that 
some handicap has been experienced by the advertis- 
ing committee on account of the necessity of changing 
the dates. The dates now definitely decided upon are 
April 11, 12 and 13, and indications are that more land 
owners representing a large area of cut-over land will 
meet in New Orleans than have ever before congre- 
gated. Hearty codperation is being given by the rail- 
roads and several southern development associations 
as well as by the United States Government. The 
subseribers of the Southern Pine Association, while 
feeling that the cut-over land in their possession is a 
liability rather than an asset, feel a certain obligation 
to the States in which they operate to assist in making 
the cut-over lands they hold more valuable. 


Session of Transportation Committee 


The transportation committee met Tuesday morning 
and discussed several important matters, The committee 
appointed a subcommittee consisting of John A. Sargent, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; S. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss., and 
H. H. Snell, of Birmingham, Ala., to codperate with rep- 
resentatives of othet affiliated associations of the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to make final 
recommendations as to a uniform lumber list. 

Relative to the desire of the railroads for an increase 
in freight rates, a recommendation was made to. the 
board of directors that the association take neither an 
affirmative nor negative stand until the railroads ask 
something definite of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and tell the commission as near as exactly as possi- 
ble what their increased. burdens by reason of the Adam- 
son law provisions and other higher operative expendi- 
tures are going to be. The committee believed that the 
efforts of the railroads to relieve the car situation, so far 
as yellow pine producers are concerned, had failed, and 
this opinion was embodied in a telegram to the Car 
Service Commission of the American Railway Associa- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce Commission, suggest- 
ing that the only way real relief could be brought about 
is thru pooling the cars of the carriers. As the Car 
Service Commission had a meeting scheduled for Thurs- 
day, in Washington, D. U., the message was sent in order 
that it might have consideration then. 

As it has long been the opinion among members of 
the association that the 500-pound allowance for ear 
stakes for open car equipment is not a fair one to the 
lumber shipper, action was taken, which matter will be 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Commissién, asking 
for a more reasonable allowance. Those attending the 
session of the committee were: S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman; 8. B. Bissell, Laurel, Miss.; R. M. Hallo- 

7 v1: ~ 
well, Elizabeth, La.; G. A. Townsend, Bogalusa, La.; 
R. S. Davis, Kansas City, Mo.; Secretary J. E. Rhodes 

and Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

The officers present at the directors’ meeting were: 

President Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice Presi- 
dent P. S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; Vice President John H. 
Kirby, Houston, Tex. ; Chief Counsel John H. Lucas, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, 
together with the following directors: From Alabama: John 
L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham. Arkansas: O. O. 
Axley, Southern Lumber Co., Warren; W. T. Murray, For- 
dyce Lumber Co., Fordyce. Florida: F. W. Stevens, Bagdad 
l.and & Lumber Co., Bagdad. Louisiana: W. H. Sullivan, 
Great. Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa; R. M. Hallowell, In 
dustrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth. Mississippi: P. S. Gardiner, 
Nastman Gardiner & Co., Laurel. Missouri: Charles 8. 
Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City; Judge John H. 
Lucas, Johnson & Lucas, Kansas City. Oklahoma: J. BE. 
Crawford, Pine Belt Lumber Co., Lake Charles. Missouri: 
I). V. Dierks, Dierks Lumber Co., Kansas City. Texas: John 
Hf. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston; T. L. L. Temple, 
Southern Pine Co., Texarkana. 

The committees reporting and the chairmen are as 
follows: 

_Advertising committee, R. A. Long; grading committee, 
V. J. Haynen ; cut-over land committee, J. Lewis Thompson; 
transportation committee, S. H. Fullérton; terms of sale 
committee, H. T. McCarthy; accounting and statistics com- 
mittee, P. S. Rickey ; sales and distribution committee, Harry 
t. Kendall ; paving blocks committee, John L. Kaul; railroad 
material, M. B. Nelson ; exhibits, F. W. Salmen; export sales, 
P. A. Rogers; safety first, C. F. Thompson. 





Members of all the standing committees were ap- 
pointed for another year and will continue the work 
so successfully manifested and put into execution, 





TO PROTEST AGAINST RAILWAY'S RULING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 2.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffie Asso- 
ciation, will leave tonight for Jackson, Miss., to protest, 
on behalf of certain members of this organization, before 
the railroad commission of that State against the efforts 
of the officials of the Southern Railway in Mississippi 
to concentrate the loading of logs along its lines in that 
State into the hands of a single company, It will be 
pointed out by Mr. Townshend that a number of firms 
and corporations engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
along the lines of the Southern Railway have their own 
loading equipment and that denying individuals or firms 
to use this equipment will entail heavy loss and at the 
same time make them dependent on some other agency 
for the loading of their logs. 

A committee representing the association held a con- 
ference Thursday with officials of the Frisco system and 
the Iron Mountain with reference to advances, amount- 
ing to 1 to 2% cents, on shipments of hardwood lumber 
from points in Arkansas to Kansas City and other 
western destinations. This committee reported the sub- 
stance of the conference to the governing board of the 
association and the latter has notified officials of the 
interested roads that it can not sanction any further ad- 
vances in rates at this time. It is now up to the ear- 
riers to determine their course. 

At the meeting of the governing board on Friday 
it was decided to urge the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association, which meets at Chicago this week, 
to lead the fight in behalf of adequate dunnage allow- 
ances all over the country. 

Mr. Townshend announces that there will be a hear- 
ing at Memphis April 5 before Examiner J. E. Smith, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, involving pro- 
posed advances of 1 to 5 cents.in freight rates on hard- 
wood lumber from points on the Rock Island system be- 
tween Memphis and Little Rock to Pensacola. The case 
of-lumber shippers will be presented by the association. 
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CALIFORNIA CLUBS HOLD A JOINT CONFERENCE 


Lumbermen’s Organizations Meet at the State Capital—Association Secretary Forcibly Presents Guides to Selling—Expert 
Advises on Mail Order Competition—Authority Shows Value of Advertising 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 31.—The monthly meeting of 
the members of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club held in the Hotel Sacramento here today, with the 
members of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club 
as guests, was one of the best get-together meetings of 
retail lumber dealers that have been held in northern Cali- 
fornia for a long time. About seventy-five lumber dealers 
participated, and several out-of-the-State speakers gave 
interesting talks, following the usual noon luncheon. 

The absence of F. E. Conner, manager of the Sacra- 
mento Lumber Co. and president of the Sacramento Val- 
ley Club, was very much regretted. He was quarantined 
at home with the measles. His place as presiding officer 
was taken by W. B. Dean, manager of the Diamond Match 
Co., Chico, last year president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and an old time association 
worker. He explained Mr. Conner’s absence and said 
that he should have had the measles when he was a young- 
ster. He read a letter of regret from Mr. Conner, and 
then presented Karl Gotshall, of Ripon, president of the 
Central California Lumbermen’s Club, who spoke briefly 
in behalf of his organization, whose members appreciated 
the opportunity afforded them to attend this conference. 
He read an extract from a report on the troubles of the 
lumber business by W. B. Greeley, assistant forester, with 
which he fully agreed. This report was sent to every 
national bank in the country. Mr. Gotshall believed every 
retail lumberman should get it and read it. 

Al Courtney, a cement salesman, a member of the com- 
mittee on ‘‘ good of the order’’ of the Sacramento club, 
said they hoped to instill more life into the organization. 
At each monthly meeting it is expected to have one or 
two talks of live interest to the members. There would 
be talks by sales managers, in and out of the lumber 
trade, foresters and others, so that members will find it 
worth while to attend the meetings. 

A. L. Porter, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, one of the 
guests of honor of the meeting, was introduced by Mr. 
Dean as one of the greatest retail lumber authorities in 
the country. He discussed ‘‘Competition and Knowing 
Your Business’’ and declared the keynote of it is that 
no one ever buys lumber of a retailer without first being 
‘‘sold.’? Too many retail yards are conducted with- 
out any idea of salesmanship and the result is too 
much competition. He believed the public has been 
wrongly educated as to the value of competition to the 
public. Justice Holmes, of the United States Supreme 
Court, had voiced this very same thing. The way to sell 
lumber is not to sell it at all, but to create a desire for 
it in the minds of possible customers. The better the 
public is served the more it will come for service. There 
is nothing to compel a man to stay in the retail lumber 
business. By staying in it one declares to the world that 
he is best fitted for this business. If the same energy 
were used in creating a demand for lumber as is used 
in the effort to keep the competitor from getting a part 
of the business the retail lumber industry would prosper. 
He told of recently buying an automobile but not a retail 
lumberman in Spokane had asked him to buy lumber to 
build a garage, but three mail order lumber concerns had 
written him about it. If retail lumbermen would become 
better merchants, there is almost nothing they could not 
accomplish, in Mr. Porter’s opinion. No association can 
protect a retailer, but he can protect himself, and that is 
the legal way to do it, and the only way. A failure in 
the retailing end of the lumber business weakens the 
whole industry, for a chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link. Competition will never be lessened until dealers 
have something to sell that no mail order house ean fur- 
nish. He believed lumber dealers are just as intelligent 
as those in any other line of busniess, but that they do not 
realize and appreciate the conditions existing in the in- 
dustry, and its relations to the commercial world and to 
its own welfare. During the last few years there has 
been some awakening but it has been slow. 


Know Your Business 


Mr. Porter exhorted his listeners to know their busi- 
ness and to become the local authorities on lumber and 
building. The consumer is king, the one who serves him 
best gets the business. It must be made profitable for 
the customer to buy. Talk the completed article. A 
board is only a board in the yard. In the house, in a 
shelf, it is a shelf, so the shelf should be talked. The 
raw material should be forgotten, and the result to be 
accomplished by its use emphasized. Following are some 
excerpts from Mr. Porter’s address that are to the point: 

Business is always good for somebody, and there are 
always lots of good opportunities open for the man who 
sticks his head up and sees what is happening and then 
mm * ss s 

You will never be able to eliminate competition as long 
as you have nothing to offer the consuming public except 
that which dozens and hundreds of your competitors have— 
too many of the retail yards are conducted along the line of 
least resistance; result, 100 percent competition. * * * 

Competition? Competition? When you speak of your 
“competitor” just what do you mean? Your only competitor 
can be that merchant in your own industry in your own 
distributing territory who has the same stock, the same 
knowledge, the same energy, the same financial strength, as 
you. If there is any difference in any of these elements, 
then the balance of results will sway toward the better 
equipped and true competition will become, in the vernacular, 
a “ciach.” ¢ © # 

If you are only a material man, the only competition you 
will have will be with other material men. If, however, you 
add to your equipment, by combination, a knowledge of your 
materials and their uses, you rise above the “material” plane 
of former competition and your only competition will then 








come from some one equally well equipped. * * ~* 

One retail lumberman said not long ago that he was going 
to stop “talking service’ because he did not see where it did 
him any good. It did not, simply because that’s just 
exactly all he did—talk service. He did not deliver 
service. * * 

Where is the good, the value, the economic necessity, of 
having the other fellow compete with me? * 

Here is a prospective customer, who wants something you 
have for sale and which you want to sell. Instead of aiding 
that prospect to get what he wants—or as Justice Holmes 
would say in his delightful way, aiding him to clarify his 
conflicting desires—what do you do? You forget all about 
the prospective customer and you put your best thoughts, 
your best ingenuity, your very reputation as a good business 
man, to the task of determining, not how to satisfy that cus- 
tomer but how to prevent the other fellow from doing 
i: + * * 

A sale is never made to the “people,” to the masses, but 
to the individual. And as that sale is the exchange of 
money for a board, cut by the logger, surfaced by the manu- 
facturer, stored by the wholesaler, and delivered by the 
retailer, it follows that each is a necessary and interested 
link in the sales chain. * * 

Boards can not be sold except in competition. In selling 
ideas that will produce a desire, a demand for building ma- 
terial, you avoid competition. Sell a home to your cus- 
tomer, more complete, more convenient, beautiful, satis- 
factory than he can otherwise obtain, based on his ideas, 
fitted to your design and material list, and you will avoid 
competition and earn real profit. The farm loan bank 
system deprives the local dealer of the protection heretofore 
furnished by local bankers and makes absolutely necessary 
the adoption of codperative advertising. A successful com- 
petitor is your best friend if you profit by the exemplifica- 
tion of real business getting. * * 

sut your real business is to become the local authority 
on building. Your business is to know what sort of a build- 
ing will best serve your customer. Your business is to see, 
just as far as you are able, that every human being, every 
head of stock, every bit of crop, everything that should 
have shelter, gets exactly the one best kind of shelter its 
nature and conditions require. That is your business. 
The supplying of the materials to construct that shelter is 
only an incidental, tho necessary part of your business. To 
know all these things, to place that knowledge before every- 
one with whom you come in contact, and, finally, to utilize 
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that knowledge in actual construction-—that is your busi- 
aes: 

The consumer is king. The one who serves him best gets 
the business. Quit trading $100,000 worth of lumber for 
$90,000 cash. Do things. Do not waste your energy trying 
to keep some one else from doing them. The more you know 
about your own business, the more ways you will discover 
to help your customers buy what they want. You must make 
it profitable for your customer to buy from you before you 
ean expect to sell him. Help make your town what it 
should be and you will prosper with it. Tell in a public 
way, thruout the entire year, an interesting story about 
your-business. You are selling more than materials. You 
are selling a function those materials are expected to per- 
form. Do not talk “hardwood floor;” talk about “a floor 
to dance on.” ‘Tell how much the completed job will be 
and do not remind your customer that hardwood flooring 
is $90 a thousand. Don’t talk chicken houses; talk about 
how many more 60-cent a dozen eggs the consumer can get 
from his flock by properly housing them. A board is only 
a board when in your yard. In the consumer’s home it is a 
shelf. Therefore talk shelf and not board. Victor does not 
advertise talking machines. They are the “raw material” 
of the Victor business. Victor advertises the function of 
that material—music—and the great artists who produce it. 
Formerly grind organs were advertised as organs, but you 
did not buy one. Today you all own victrolas. Why? Do 
not try to sell a “sleeping porch.” Sell the comfort and 
health and energy and delightful sleep, and give the cus- 
tomer the porch. * * #* 

Do not talk “implement shed.” Talk the care of the ma- 
chine, saving or depreciation, saving of time; the shed is 
only the means, the very essential means of course, of doing 
these things which are for the benefit of your customer. 

Your farmer customer does not care merely to spend money 
with you for a board. He wants protection for his family, 
stock, implements and crops. Then why not sell him what 
he wants, and not just a home or a barn, or still worse, 
merely the raw material for those buildings? People do 
not merely want houses to stay in—they want homes to live 
in. Show them the difference between a house and a home, 
and then help them get that home.+ Show and advertise 


beautiful pictures of the things the consumer wants and 
needs and which incidentally are made of the things you 
want to sell. The way to sell building materials is not to 
try to sell them at all but to do those things which will 
make your customers want to buy them. Get together for 
the good of all; and always remember that the most im- 
portant individual of this ‘‘all’’ is the customer. 

Chairman Dean complimented Mr. Porter’s address, al- 
tho he said it might not be possible to put into practice 
at all ordinary yards all the ideas he espoused. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., told of some 
of the troubles of the manufacturers of the north Coast, 
brought about by bad weather, scarcity of cars and labor, 
and inereased cost of everything going into lumber, which 
necessarily must mean higher priced lumber. .He dis- 
cussed the different new and neglected uses to which 
lumber is being put, and made an interesting and novel 
suggestion that at this critical time in the nation’s history 
it would be well if the employees of every sawmill and 
factory would each morning before going to work sing a 
stanza from ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ that patriot- 
ism might be inculeated in the minds of the cosmopolitan 
people that go to make up our population. 


Tells of Mail Order House Methods 


W. G. Funck, of Seattle, formerly engaged in the mail 
order lumber business but now ‘‘reformed,’’ told the 
dealers present how he used to do it. As to singing the 
patriotic air by workmen, as had just been suggested, 
he thought the singing of ‘‘Dixie’’ would be better, as 
it would tend to speed up the work. Combinations of 
retail lumber dealers in the middle West in the old days 
made the mail order business possible, but competition of 
late was making it difficult for these concerns to do busi- 
ness. He outlined some of the difficulties that mail 
order houses encounter. The stock is not carried in the 
community, extras are not furnished, and the goods ean 
not be seen before being purchased, Inquiries are be- 
coming more and more expensive, advancing from a few 
cents each a few years ago to nearly $1.50 each now. To 
offset mail order competition, Mr. Funck urged dealers to 
get closer to their customers. He cited how Standard Oil 
salesmen make themselves useful to their customers, help 
them adjust their vehicles, and by little acts of courtesy 
make their customers feel that they are being treated 
right and create a desire to continue to patronize. He 
emphasized the importance of selling the completed home, 
rather than a bill of material, and related how he would 
do it, as he did recently in his talk before the members 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the 
annual convention in Spokane. 

Mr. Funck declared that if the salesmen of lumber 
could be exchanged for a year for the salesmen of the 
National Cash Register Co., or some similar efficient 
concern, at the end of the year there would be the great- 
est scarcity of lumber ever experienced. He pointed to 
the efficient advertisements of automobiles that actually 
do create a desire to possess one. They make a demand 
for- automobiles by telling and illustrating the pleasures 
to be derived from using them. That, he declared, was 
salesmanship. 

Retail lumber dealers allow steel culverts to be put in 
their communities and conerete roads to be built, while 
creosoted wood culverts will last longer than steel, and 
creosoted wood block makes the best paving in the world. 
Mr. Funck cited the fact that while passing on the train 
he noticed that the roof of the retail shed of the Diamond 
Match Co. at Woodland, Cal., is of galvanized iron, and 
other concerns in the town had followed the lumber con- 
cern’s example. 

The mail order man’s slogan is ‘‘Buy, die or know 
why.’’ He does not wait for the business to come to him. 
He gives service that induces the customer thousands of 
miles away to wait for his prices and plans and after 
ward for his lumber. While the retail dealer waited in 
comfort behind the warm winter stove, the mail order man 
created. He told how the Hewitt, Lea, Funck Co., with 
which he was formerly connected, used to sell thousands of 
dollars’ worth of lumber in the territory of the yards of 
George Peter Thompson in Minnesota and North Dakota; 
but after he adopted mail order service and methods it 
was not able to sell a dollar’s worth. Mr. Funck advo 
cated the listing of lumber prices by the piece and not 
by the thousand, and other advanced ideas in handling 
and marketing lumber at retail. His address was listened 
to with marked interest. 

Value of Advertising Pointed Out 

Presented as representing the world’s greatest lumber 
journal, Fred H. Gilman, of Seattle, manager of thi 
Pacific coast department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
told how his paper had devoted years of effort to helping 
the dealers and encouraging them to get closer to the 
public thru their local newspapers by advertising, and 
by taking the lead in community development work, ani 
by giving service. The argument that many give, saying 
they are not doing a large enough business and have no 
money to advertise and do other progressive things, he 
declared to be fallacious, when it is a fact that only by 
advertising and doing these things is the business made 
large and the profits great. Lumbermen, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers must be educated to the valuc 
of advertising, probably being more in need of enlighten- 
ment in this direction than any other class of business 
men. The truths that had been uttered by the previous 
speakers were such as to make their hearers realize more 
forcibly that they had known these things all the time 
but had not thought, perhaps, of doing the things sug- 
gested. i 

Mr, Gilman pointed out that lumber is at last coming 
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into its own, because of the high cost of the substitutes, 
including steel and iron, and because of the fact that a 
few years ago lumbermen partly awakened to the need 
of exploiting wood products and the work that has been 
done in that direction is bearing fruit. It is dispelling 
the ideas fostered by the substitute people that lumber 
should be used only when no substitute could be found 
to fill the place, instead of just the reverse. Mr. Gilman 
declared that the interest of lumber dealers should be 
in the marketing of lumber products, otherwise they 
would better change their name to ‘‘substitute dealers. ’’ 
It behooved them naturally to be interested in everything 
tending to increase the use of lumber, People are like 
sheep and while a few years ago they were flocking to use 
the substitutes, now they are just as naturally turning 
back again to the good, old reliable wood. In conelu- 
sion, Mr. Gilman expressed his pleasure at again being 
able to attend the meeting of the Sacramento Valley deal- 
ers, Who are among the most progressive in the country. 

}. G. Bird, of Stockton, secretary of the Central Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Club, declared the members of his - 
ganization wished to thank their Sacramento Valley 
hosts for their hospitality. 

Floyd A. Dernier, of ‘‘Ye Planry,’’ Dallas, Tex., em- 
phasized the value of service and explained in detail the 
ervice his concern renders to dealers. He believed this 
service is practicable and is needed by the smallest yards. 
In other lines small articles are sold by service and why 
not lumber? Dry goods stores furnish free patterns to did 
in the sale of the materials for making inexpensive arti- 
cles of women and children’s wear. Yet lumber dealers 
liave been going along for years without thinking it nee- 
essary to do anything of this sort and have been wonder- 
ing why their business has not been better. Mr. Dernier 
declared there is no business in the country today that 
needs improved methods of salesmanship and service as 
does the retail lumber business. 

Chairman Dean was of the opinion that some time in 
the future there should be held a court of inquiry at which 
the speakers at today’s meeting should be present and be 
subjected to cross examination by the dealers that there 
might be further discussion of some points that was im- 
possible today because of lack of time. In conclusion 
he invited all present to attend the spring exposition at 





W. B. DEAN, CHICO, CAL., 
Who Presided In Absence of the President 


Chico, and said there would probably be a jojnt meeting 
of the two lumbermen’s clubs at Chico on Saturday, 
May 22, at the time of the exposition. 


SACRAMENTO MEETING NOTES 


An interesting visitor at today’s meeting of valley re- 
tailers was John Sarri, of the Sarri-Tully Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., manufacturer and wholesaler, He was in 
company with Capt. H. H. Denison, the company’s repre- 
sentative in California. Captain Denison has a large aec- 
quaintanee among the valley dealers. 

A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association and head of the National 
Builders’ Bureau; Floyd A. Dernier, of Ye Planry, 


Dallas, Tex., and W. G. Funck, of Seattle, all of whom 
spoke at today’s conference, left this evening for San 
Francisco, enroute to Galveston, Tex., via Los Angeles, 
to attend the annual meeting of the Texas dealers at 
Galveston, April 10, 11 and 12. 

E. R. Shepherd, until this week secretary and treasurer 
of the Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, with offices in Los Angeles, and home at Whittier, 
Cal., dropped if to hear some of today’s talks. He is in 
Sacramento as an assembly member of the California 
legislature for his district, which is now in session here 
at the State capitol. 

The officers of the: Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club, which has about seventy-five members, are F. E. 
Conner, Sacramento, president, and W. B. Dearborn, 
Loomis, secretary. Karl Gotshall, of Ripon, is president 
of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club, and C, G. 
Bird, of Stockton, is secretary. 


GEAR MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 


LaKEwoop, N. J., March 31.—An organization of gear 
manufacturers was formed at a meeting held here March 
25 and 27. It will be known as the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ Association and its purposes are to advance 
and improve the gear industry in a general way by stand- 
ardization of gear design, manufacture and application. 
This association includes in its membership the foremost 
and better known manufacturers of gears. The executive 
committee is composed of the following: 





F. W. Sinram, Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. E. Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Frank Horsburgh, -Horsburgh & Scott, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Biddle Arthur, Simonds Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

George L. Markland, Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


Milton Rupert, R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The officers elected are: 

President, F. W. Sinram. 

Vice president, H. E. Eberhardt. 

Secretary, F. D. Hamlin. 

Treasurer, Frank Horsburgh, 

The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Pittsburgh, May 14 and 15. 





WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


OsHKOSH, W1s., April 2.—A special meeting of the 
Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of this city was held at Hotel Marinette, Thursday, 
Mareh 29, at Marinette, Wis., fifteen out of the twenty- 
four members attending. The promotion of wooden 
shingles was the main topie of discussion at the meeting. 
i. A, Sterling, of the trade extension division of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, delivered 
the principal address of the meeting, telling of the work 
of the National body in promoting the prestige and use 
of the wooden shingle. The white cedar nody voted to con- 
tribute $500 to the National fund in further promoting 
the use of the wooden shingle. It was brought out at 
the meeting that were other wooden shingle associations 
fo respond as liberally—and the prospects are that they 
will—the fund of the National lumber body will assume 
such proportions that sufficient money will be available 
‘v exploit the wooden shingle to the utmost and that com- 
modity will regain its former place in the list of wooden 
inilding materials that it enjoyed in years gone by. 

The white cedar association evolved plans at its meet- 

ig Whereby advertising literature will be prepared by 
Secretary O. T. Swan’s office and furnished at cost to 
members. Certain forms were decided on which will in- 

lude detailed constructions on the proper laying of 
hingle roofs to insure the longest possible service and 
ese will be sent out by members to consumers thru 
ctailers by being packed in every bundle of shingles. 

\nother matter of importance disposed of at the meeting 
‘as the making of arrangements for the secretary to 

stitute an investigation into different kinds of shingle 

ails with the view of recommending to the members 
ud retailers types of nails that are the most economical 
ud that will last as long as the shingles themselves 
ist. It was also decided to have researches made inte 

‘ec retardant paints and fireproofing chemicals in order 

lat the most practicable of these can be adopted for 

ie treatment of shingles, either before they are packed 

r after they are laid. No changes were made at the 

‘eeting in the present standard shingle grades. 

_In his report Secretary O. T. Swan told of the work 
‘he association has been doing during the last year, lay- 
g special emphasis on the monthly reports that have 
een gathered from members on the actual selling prices, 
‘he figures of productions and shipments as well as on 
‘tocks on hand. Mr. Swan also explained the special 
xhibit features that have been conducted in codperation 
vith the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, white cedar shingles having been promoted 
tn Connection with building plans, booklets and building 
specifications sent out thru retailers by the Northern 
‘lemlock association, Among the other reports at the 
meeting were those of the committee chairmen, W. B. 
"homas, of Manistique, Mich., reporting on grades, John 
I. Kelly, of Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., reporting on 
publicity and advertising and C. F. Rea, of Goodman, 
Wis., revorting on market conditions. 

One big feature of Secretary Swan’s report was the 
announcement of the fact that the 1916 dues of the asso- 
ciation had not been called for, as the financial condition 
18 So favorable that such action was not warranted, It was 
apparently probable, Mr. Swan declared, that the balance 
of the 1916 dues on hand will carry the association thru 
1917 and therefore no assessment would be made for this 
year, 

President EK. A. Hamar announced that he is in touch 
With several men of which one would be selected as an 
association inspector and the appointee, not yet decided 
on, would begin his work on April 15. The association 





finally voted that 225 pounds a thousand would be the 


standard weight of shingles put out hereafter. 

Market conditions formed the subject of a general dis- 
cussion of which the following were the principal points 
brought out: White cedar shingles of Wisconsin and 
Michigan are today in an extremely strong position due 
to the situation in the West. For several months the 
western shingle manufacturers have not been operating 
at capacity due to inability to make shipments. Further- 
more, many of the western mills have been shut down, due, 
it was alleged, to labor conditions. The railroad and labor 
handicap has largely curtailed the output. Retail dealers 
thruout the country have either been unable to place 
orders for western shingles, as many of the manufacturers 
withdrew quotations about the first of the year and others 
refuse to quote prices, or deferred placing their orders 
expecting prices to recede from those prevailing in Janu- 
ary and February. However, prices of western shingles 
have been slowly advancing and only a small percentage 
of the demand from the retail trade has been taken care 
of by the western mills, with the consequence that many 
retail dealers are now placing orders for white cedar 
shingles. 

The present price on five-to-two inch clear 
shingles to common Chicago rate points is now $4.11 and 
is advancing. This is the grade with which the white 
cedar extra shingle competes in the retail trade: The 
five-to-two by 10-inch clear red cedar is now at $3.11 
to $3.16 at Chicago common points. All quotations on 


red cedar 


red cedars are based on telegraph acceptances and all 
transit cars are sold as soon as listed. Prospects are 


that production of white cedar shingles during 1917 will 
be the smallest in years and that better prices will obtain 
over those prevailing during the last thirty days; in fact, 
daily advices from various firms are of advances in price. 
It is not regarded as advisable for firms to raise prices 
too rapidly or crowd too close to red cedar prices as it 
may discourage the retailer from buying white cedars. 





E. A. HAMAR, CHASSELL, MICH. ; 
President 


Reports from various manufacturers indicate present 
market prices f.o.b. Marinette or Menominee to be as 
follows: Extra *A*, $3.75; standard *A*, $2.75; sound 
butts, $2. Some mills make four grades of shingles; that 
is, extra, standard, strictly 4-inch sound butt and a No. 1 
or whiskey cull. It was suggested that the white cedar 
shingle list be standardized to include Extra A, Stand 
ard A, strictly 4-inch sound butt, sound butt and No. 1 
or any other branding or naming as the association might 
see proper, taking into consideration the various grades 
now being put out by the members. 

It was also suggested that the association issue a 
classification book covering rates from Marinette 
Menominee to points in Wisconsin, Illinois, southern 
Minnesota, Iowa, northern Missouri, lower Michigan, 
Indiana and any other central and eastern States that 
the members think necessary. White cedar posts have 
Rexton basis and classification, hemlock and hardwoods 
have Wausau basis, and classification and the white pine 
mills use Minneapolis basis and classification book rates. 
It was recommended that the association have either Mar- 
inette or Menominee as basis and rates from same as 
delivered price basis to points in the States mentioned. 
It was also suggested that a delivery table be prepared 
showing the cost of delivery on various rates and that all 
members should use the tables in figuring delivered prices. 
None of the members has been receiving enough for de 
livery it was stated, most of them figuring 200 pounds 
for a thousand while actual weights have been consider 
ably higher, unless stocks are old and dry and shipped 
in dry weather. It was also pointed out that most of the 
rates are fractional, such as 8.5, 10.5, 13.7 cents, and 
almost invariably fractions are thrown off in addition to 
an average of at least twenty-five pounds in weight. 


or 





GOVERNMENT ISSUES BULLETIN ON LUMBERING 

‘*Lumbering in the Sugar and Yellow Pine Region 
of California,’’ written by Swift Berry, forest exam 
iner, is the title of Bulletin No. 440 just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is a pretty healthy 
bulletin, for it contains ninety-nine pages and is an 
exhaustive description of the pine manufacturing in 
dustry of California. The bulletin is divided into four 
parts, the first dealing with the forests, the types of 
operations, the labor, the camps and other factors 
affecting the cut. The second part gives a compre 
hensive account of the different methods of logging 
from the tree to the mill, written in an interesting 
and intelligent manner. As might be expected the 
third part is devoted to an account of manufacturing 
methods, while the fourth section is given over to a 
consideration of cost factors, overhead charges, depre 
ciation and a very valuable summary of the costs of 
typical operations. The result of the latter is summed 
up in the following sentence: ‘‘Inspection of op 
erating cost records shows that, exclusive of profit, 
“interest, and stumpage, the bulk of the luniber produced 
at large mills in this region is placed on cars at 
common ¢arrier railroad points, rough or surfaced for 
shipping, at from $11.50 to $12.50 a thousand feet.’’ 
The bulletin is plentifully illustrated with scenes in 
the woods, at the sawmills, a large topographic logging 
camp map and the floor plan of a double band mill 
layout. In all it is a bulletin well worth having. 
Copies will be furnished by the superintendent of 
documents of the Government printing office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 25 cents a copy. 
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CUT-OVER LAND UTILIZATION WIDELY FURTHERED 





Authorities of National Reputation to Address the Big New Orleans Conference — 
Louisiana Offers Pertinent Object Lessons 





New Oreans, La., April 3.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation today issued a second advance program for the 
Cutover Land Conference, to be held here April 11-13 
next. The new program presents the names of the 
speakers who have formally accepted, up to this date, the 
invitation to address the conference and is issued in 
order to give those who are interested in the movement a 
clear idea of the scope and importance of the meeting. 
The association is also able to announce that special 
round-trip rates for the conference have been granted 
by the railroads, applying from all points in southeastern 
and southwestern passenger territory to New Orleans 
and return. 

The program follows: 

The first day’s session will largely be given over to national 
and State Government officials. All persons attending sessions 
are requested to register. 


Wednesday, April 11, 1917 
MorNING SESSION 

Called to order at 10 a. m, in the Convention Ifall. 

Why We Have Met-—by Presiding Officer Joseph E, Rans- 
dall, United States Senate Committee on Agriculture. : 

Address of Welcome—Martin Behrman, Mayor of New 
Orleans. soe 

Importance of Agricultural Development to the Cities— 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, president New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. . . . 

Louisiana—Greatest in Yellow Pine Production—What Fol- 
lows the Saw ?—Ruffin G. Pleasant, Governor of Louisiana. 

Mississippi's Interest in the South’s Development—Theo. G. 
Bilbo, Governor of Mississippi. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Agriculture from a National Standpoint— Carl Vrooman, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
' e, 
ee Southern Yellow Pine Cut-Over Land Problem—J. B. 
White, member of Federal Shipping Board, and | secretary- 
treasurer of Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. f 

he Lumbermen’s Activities, Past, Present and Future— 
J. Lewis Thompson, chairman of Southern Pine Association 
committee on cut-over lands. 

What Florida Did to Solve the Problem—P. L. Sutherland, 
manager Florida cattle tick eradication committee, Southern 
Settlement & Development Organization. : 5 

Following each Federal speaker representatives of State 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations will be called 
upon to outline what has been done in their respective States 
on the various subjects or subdivisions thereof. 


Thursday, April 12, 1917 
MoRNING SESSION 

Called to order at 10 a. m. in the Convention Hall. : 

The Practical Aspects of the Problem—by Presiding Officer 
Clement S. Ucker, vice president, Southern Settlement & 
Development Organization. , 

Natural Resources of the South—Arkansas as a Developing 
Factor—Charles H. Brough, Governor of Arkansas. | 

Soils of the Coastal Plain Area—C, F. Marbut, Soil Expert, 
Bureau of Soils, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Soil Improvement Crops—S. M. Tracy, Agronomist, Office 
of Forest Crop Investigation, United States Department of 
Agriculture. : 

Drainage As a Stimulant to Cut-Over Land Agriculture— 
S. H. McCroary, Assistant Chief, Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering, United States Department of Agriculture. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Forage Problem of the Coastal Plain Area.—Dr. C, V. 
Piper, Chief Agrostologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The Animal Industry of the South—Past, Present and 
Future.—Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Professor of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Louisiana Agricultural College. 

United States Department of Agriculture—Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Speakers: Beef Cattle and Hogs—George M. 
Rommel, chief, Animal Husbandry Division. 

Dairy Industry of the South—C,. H. Staples, Dairy Spe- 
cialist. ? 

Tick Eradication—Dr. E. I. 

Sheep Industry of the South 
IHusbandryman. 

Moving pictures of interest from an agricultural standpoint 
will be shown at 8 p. m. in the Convention Hall. 


Friday, April 13, 1917 
MoRNING SESSION 

Called to order at 10 a. m. in the Convention Hall. 

Presiding Officer, Clement 8. Ucker, vice president, Southern 
Settlement & Development Organization. 

Practical Reforestation—-Henry &. Graves, Chief Forester, 
United States Forest Service. 

Ilow Louisiana Is Solving the Reforestation Problem—M. L. 
Alexander, commissioner, Louisiana State Conservation Com- 
mission. 

Stumps and Their Practical Removal—Carl D. Livingston, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Some Examples of Safe Farming System on Cut-Over Pine 
Lands—Dr. Bradford Knapp, Chief, Office of Extension Work, 
States’ Reiation Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Smith. 
F. R. Marshall, Senior Animal 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Presiding Officer, J. Lewis Thompson, chairman, Cut-Over 
Land Committee, Southern Pine Association. 

Cashing in on Cut-Over Land Products—W. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

The Demand for the Raw Material—A. C. Bigelow, president 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association. 

Successful Colonization—by representatives of operations 
which have accomplished results. 

The Necessity for Organized Effort—-L. C 
City. 

Mobilizing Land Holdings, to the Strength of Organized 
Lumber—J. E. Rhodes, Secretary-Manager Southern Pine 
Association. 


R. Lighton, 


. Boyle, Kansas 


EXHIBITS 

Graphie charts and photos furnished by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry will be displayed, illustrating the difference 
- oye es and productive capacity of tick-infested versus tick- 
ree cattle. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has furnished maps outlining 
in a graphic way land in crops, improved land and land in 
farms the extent to which cattle, swine, sheep ete. are pro- 
duced thruout fhe country. 

The Bureau of Soils has furnished maps illustrating in a 
graphic way the variety of soils in the Coastal Plain Area. 

A model farm, model barns, farm implement sheds, silos 
ete. will be exhibited. : 





BOOSTING CUT-OVER LAND CONFERENCE 


NEw OrEans, La., April 2.—To advertise the coming 
Cut-over Land Conference as widely as possible, the 
Southern Pine Association has prepared and is furnish- 
ing free to publishers of daily and weekly newspapers in 
the South an illustrated six-column ‘‘story’’ of the con- 


ference, the possibilities of cut-over land development and 
its great importance to the South and the nation. The 
matter is furnished in either plate or matrix form, is 
illustrated with half-tone cuts of cut-over land oats and 
clover fields, together with a striking cartoon depicting 
the southern pine industry’s contribution to the wooden 
shipbuilding industry. 

The final program of the conference will be issued with- 
in the next day or two. Thus far no declinations have 
been received from the speakers who have tentatively ac- 
cepted invitations to address the gathering. Because of 
the national emergency at Washington, it is not unlikely, 
however, that some of the ranking government officials on 
the list may be unable to come. When Congress was sum- 
moned to special session of April 16, the conference dates 
were refixed in order to avoid conflict and give the Wash- 
ington officers opportunity to attend and return to the 
capital in time for the extra session. The change of the 
session’s date from the 16th to the 2d came so late that 
it was decided to leave the conference date unchanged. 
It is practically assured that the Federal Government 
will send the agricultural and live stock experts whose 
attendance was promised, the war emergency having 
stressed the importance of increasing the nation’s pro- 


duction of food-stuffs, which can be promoted effectively 
by bringing the cut-over lands of the South under cultiva- 
tion. State authorities are showing increased interest in 
the conference and a very large attendance of cut-over 
land owners is forecast by their correspondence with the 
Southern Pine Association regarding the conference. 


Advices from Hammond, La., report the purchase by 
Ohio farmers, on the codperative plan, of 100 acres of 
cut-over land which is being opened up, cleared, fenced 
and made ready for occupancy on the arrival of the pur- 
chasers, who have already selected a site for a town to 
be known as Henry. The Genesee Lumber Co., which 
has successfully developed and marketed large areas of 
cut-over land in that section, is codperating with the new 
Ohio colony, which is said to be contemplating the pur- 
chase of several thousand additional acres adjacent to 
its present holdings. 

To encourage the cultivation of sweet potatoes on the 
eut-over lands around DeRidder, La., the Long Bell Lum- 
ber Co. has just announced that it will build a sweet- 
potato drying-plant this season in time to take care of 
the fall crop. The plant will have a capacity of 10,000 
bushels and will be so built as to permit the speedy en- 
largement of its capacity if that is necessitated by the 
size of the sweet potato crop put in by the surrounding 
farmers. The company proposes, it is explained, to pur- 
chase the potatoes from producers as they are brought 
in from the field, paying the prevailing market prices. 
With the ready market, thus provided, it is hoped that a 
bumper sweet potato crop will be raised in the DeRidder 
district. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY PAST AND PROMISED 





Eleven Conferences Are Scheduled — Foresters to Hold Midsummer Meeting — Hoo-Hoo 
Prepares for National Hoo-Hoo Day 





April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 


April 11-13—Conference on Cut-over Lands, New Orleans, 
La. 


7d 


Texas, Galvez 





April 12-14—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers, National 
Supply & Machinery Dealers, American Supply & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ associations, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, 
Tenn. Joint annual meeting. 

April 20—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

May 5—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 

Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 21-23—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Vitt 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 


June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION TO 

MEET : 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 3.—Flood prevention and a 
new source of timber supply thru reforestation are the 
principal topics that will come up for consideration at 
the midsummer convention of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association to be held in Pittsburgh June 21, 22 and 23. 
Nearly four hundred delegates will attend. Convention 
headquarters will be at the Fort Pitt Hotel. Among the 
speakers will be representatives of the division of for- 
estry of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in addition to leaders in this line of work in Pennsylvania 
and other States. 

James B. Sansom, chairman, and other members of the 
program committee of the Chamber of Commerce, plan 
to have the forenoons given over to the discussion of 
technical subjects, while the afternoons will largely be 
devoted to sightseeing. An automobile excursion to 
inspect tree-plainting operations in Allegheny County is 
tentatively planned for the first morning of the conven- 
tion. On the following day the leading event is to be a 
trip by special train on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to 
the Pennslyvania forest reserve on Indian Creek, Fayette, 
County. Frank J. Lanahan, chairman, and others of the 
entertainment committee are arranging to make the stay 
of the delegates in this city enjoyable. 

A conservation meeting, at which the whole subject of 
natural resources will be discussed, is to be one of the 
interesting features. 

The association has about 4,500 members in the State 
and is especially active in rural sections. Dr. Henry 8. 
Drinker, of South Bethlehem, president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, is president of the association. F. L. Bitler, of 
Philadelphia, is recording secretary. 








DECIDES TO HOLD MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Fairmont, W. Va., April 2.—A district meeting of the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, comprising -Marion, Monongalia, Preston and 
Taylor counties, held here recently, was presided over by 
George D. Hawkins, of Huntington, State secretary. It 
was decided to hold monthly meetings in this city. C. H. 
Toothman, of the Fairmont Wall Plaster Co., was elected 
chairman of the association, and Murray Dickerson see- 
retary. 


LOGGING CONGRESS ABANDONS SPRING 
MEETING 


The spring meeting of the Appalachian Logging Com- 
gress, originally scheduled to be held at Huntington, 
W. Va., between April 15 and 20, has been abandoned. 
In a communication to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Secretary-treasurer Henry Grinnell advises that 


In view of the extraordinary conditions confronting us to- 
day, and the fact that very few of our members will pledge 








themselves to attend the Huntington meeting, the executive 
committee has decided that the spring meeting had better not 
be held. 

Mr. Grinnell advises also that plans for the annual 
meeting of the Appalachian Logging Congress will be 
taken up shortly by the executive committee for definite 
action. 


MAKE ARRANGEMENT FOR GREAT CONCATEN- 
ATION 

BEAUMONT, TEx., April 2.—Jack Hough, chairman of 
the kitten committee arranging for the local observance 
of National Hoo-Hoo day, April 27, reported to Vice- 
gerent W. A. Priddie today that he had already signed up 
a dozen kittens and it is expected fully twice that number 
will be initiated during the big concatenation. 

Invitations to attend the celebration have been for- 
warded to the leading lumbermen of Houston, Orange, 
and other nearby cities, and the event is being advertised 
thru the press in every sawmill town in the Beaumont dis 
trict. Between 200 and 300 Hoo-Hoo are expected here 
that day to help Beaumont celebrate the holiday. 

The concatenation will begin at the sacred hour, 9:09 
p. m., at the Elks’ club rooms and will close with a big 
banquet. Aurelius Milch, Texas manager for the Stand- 
ard Export Lumber Co., has charge of arrangements 
for the feast. 


MISSOURI RETAILERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

St. Josep, Mo., April 5.—Seventy-five lumber dealers 
from points in northwest Missouri and northeast Kansas 
attended the annual spring meeting of the Northwest 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held here 
today. Trade conditions were discussed at length and it 
was said that the car shortage was working great injury 
to the dealers. Addresses were made by F. D. Bolman, 
of Leavenworth, Kan., president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and J. R. Moorehead, of Kan- 
sas City, secretary of the Southwestern association. Fol- 
lowing the addresses the officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

President—Fred B. Edwards, Maitland, Mo. (reélected). 

Vice president—W. C. Okey, Grant City, Mo. 


Secretary-treasurer—William Wood, Rosendale, Mo. (re- 
élected). 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS IS IMPORTANT TOPIC 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 3.—The discussion on cost 
accounting which was started at the meeting held here 
by the Southwestern Lumberman’s Association last 
January so impressed and interested the retailers of 
this section that they have taken up the subject at 
every mecting of the association held ever since. 

The Southeastern Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held a meeting at Cape Girardeau, Mo., last 
week, at which the cost of doing business was discussed 
at length. Fifty retailers attended the meeting, and 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association was repre- 
sented by Seeretary J. R. Moorehead. During the 
discussion it developed that many of the retailers had 
not been figuring rental, interest on their investment, 
salaries for themselves and, in some cases, insurance, 
in their estimates of costs of doing business, and that 
many of them were doing business at an actual loss 
when they supposed that they were earning profits. 
The result of the meeting was a determination to apply 
more scientific rules to business. 

L. T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, was reélected president 
of the association, and W. W. Watkins reélected secre- 
tary. 











THE Dopson Sawmill Co., on Cleveland Avenue, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. is to be supplied with six vacant lots to 
be cultivated by the married men in the employ of the 
company. The Dodson company will furnish the neces- 
sary seeds and will have the lots plowed for the men. 
In addition to this each is to have a certain amount of 
time off each week to work in the gardens. 
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SALES EXPERT DELIVERS SOME POINTED APHORISMS 


Boston, Mass., April 3.—This is not an item of lumber 
news, nor even does it concern the use of wood in any 
form, but there may be a lot of lumbermen in this country 
who will find it profitable and well worth their trouble 
to read a few of the aphorisms Frank Jewel Raymond, 
sales expert from East Orange, N. J., and known as the 
‘‘ Billy Sunday of Business,’’ offered here the other night 
when he spoke to the Boston Salesmanship Club on 
‘*Suceess in Business Building.’’ 

Here are a few pungent extracts: 

I’m a great believer In preparedness, for war and for 
business ; not that you must get out and kill your competitor, 
but you’ve got to realize that business is a battle. 

With most pacifists their dogs of war are frankfurters. 





ward, Henrico, Montgomery, Appomattox and Charles 


. City. The patrolmen, four to a county, will travel on 


horseback, distributing fire prevention literature, posting 
warning signs, fighting forest fires and investigating 
causes of fires. They will be paid jointly by the Federal 
Government and the respective counties. 





RETAIL YARD MEN GUESTS OF WESTERN COMPANY 


TACOMA, WASH., March 30.—The annual conference 
of the retail yard men of eastern Washington affiliated 
with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. was held in 
Tacoma during the week, opening with an elaborate 
banquet at the Tacoma Hotel last Friday night, at which 
seventeen yards east of the Gascades, all affiliated with 
the St. Paul company, were 
represented. The visitors be- 
gan an inspection trip thru 
the company’s plant on 
Friday, visiting all its vari- 
ous departments from the big 
new mercantile power house, 
big electric planing mill, 
yards, docks, creosoting de- 
partment and other points, 
two days being devoted to 
the inspection. Saturday 
evening the visitors were 
again entertained at a ban- 
quet at the Commercial Club, 
where an open forum discus- 
sion of lumbermen’s prob- 
lems was held. 

Major Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., pre- 
J sided as toastmaster at the 





ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER CO.’S RETAIL YARD MEN AT BANQUET, MARCH 23 


There is nobody who can keep you back if you use what 
you have to get what you want, 

Get this: You want to be an example to your help—not a 
problem, You can’t do business by proxy. 

Your enthusiasm will galvanize others into action. The 
other fellow gets only what you give out. . 

The hardest place for a man to succeed is where he is 
known. <All the folks who know you and who once said you 
were no good try to prove they were right. : 

\ firm is known by the clerks it keeps—not fires; by the 
customers it keeps—not losses. 





OLD LUMBER FIRM IS INCORPORATED 


RipGeway, Mo., April 3.—The firm of Miner & Frees 
las been incorporated as the Miner & Frees Lumber Co., 
with a eapital stock .of $300,000, after forty years of un- 
ceasing activity in the lumber business. The general of- 
fives of the new organization will be continued at this 
point, and the entire holdings and contracts. of the old 
firm have been taken over by the newly formed company. 
The officers are: 

Yresident—Edgar S. Miner, of Bethany. 

Vice president and general manager—William A. Miner, of 
Ridgeway. : 

Secretary—Laurence M. Crossan, of Bethany. 

Treasurer—Elbert 8. Miner, of Ridgeway. 

‘The officers also act as directors, in conjunction with 
Reuben M. Stanley, of King City, who has been connected 
with the company for many years in the capacity of 
manager. 

\t the time the firm’s business was started, only one 
yard was operated in this State, and that at Bethany. 
\). M. Frees, partner with Edgar S. Miner in the business, 
lid offices in Chicago, and controlled interests in retail 
lumber yards at various points in Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
hraska, Colorado, North Dakota and South Dakota. Five 

ws later the general manager of the new company 

ined the partnership business, and then Mr. Frees sold 
his interest to the Miners. The business continued 
expand. The headquarters for a long time were located 

Bethany, under the charge of E. M. Crossan, who 
‘til his death in December, 1913, was the general man- 

er of most ot the yards. Upon his death the headquar- 
iors were moved over to this city. The treasurer of the 

upany, Elbert 8. Miner, is the son of the vice president 

vd general manager, and has been closely associated 

‘h the business since his boyhood. Laurence M. Cros- 

i, the secretary, has also been associated with the busi- 

ss for many years and today is manager of the yards 

Bethany and New Hampton. There are other stock- 

ders. 

"he incorporating of the business of this firmly estab- 

ied and progressive lumber concern will mean a greater 
»nicentration on the further expansion of operations and 

der the capable guidance of the officers the new com- 
} «ty should prosper even more than did the old firm. 


TO ESTABLISH FORESTRY PATROLS 


RALEIGH, N. C., April 4.—That North Carolina and 

rginia counties, within certain areas, will soon have 

vanized forestfy patrol service is a sure indication. The 

sunties most interested in North Carolina are greatly 
‘isappointed in the failure of the State legislature to 
‘ike an appropriation for paying a State patrol under a 
‘iw already existing, but which for two years has been 

dead letter because of no State funds to operate its 
uachinery, They are arranging for local action in con- 
‘unetion with Federal coéperation till the legislature of 
‘orth Carolina assembles again—which is nearly two 
years henee, 

President Edwin A. Alderman, a North Carolinian, 
at present president of the University of Virginia, and 
who has for years been actively interested in forest 
preservation, says that State Forester R. C. Jones, of 
Virginia, who is a member of Dr. Aldman’s faculty, has 
already perfected arrangements for an active fire patrol 
Service a dozen counties, namely: Albemarle, Buckingham, 
Chesterfield, Cumberland, Bedford, Halifax, Prince Ed- 





Friday night banquet. The 
program included talks by A. 
L. Norton of Yakima, who 
spoke on ‘‘Competition’’; Walter E. Liggett, credit man 
of the St. Paul company, on ‘‘Credits’’; Robert P. Ark- 
ley, assistant sales manager, on ‘‘Cost and Profit’’; A. 
H. Landram, sales manager, on ‘‘ What’s Your Order?;’?’ 
K. H. Baldwin of Wapato, on ‘‘Short Lengths’’; Elbert 
H. Baker, jr., efficiency engineer of the St. Paul com- 
pany, on ‘‘Efficiency,’’ and W. G. Funk, formerly of 
the Hewitt-Lea-Funk Co., on ‘‘General Sales to the 
Farmer.’’ 

Those who attended the dinner, shown in the pic- 
ture, are L. B. Ward, H. F. Moore and A. L. Norton, of 
Yakima; J. F. Douglas, of Prosser; Avel Berg, of Top- 
penish; H. W. Nelson, of Kennewick; 8S. M. Young, of 
Ritzville; J. F. Fulton, of Sunnyside; Robert Cowle, 
of Selah; H. W. Johnson, of Finley; I. C. Howard, of 
White Bluff; E. C. Howard, of Outlook; C. 8. Kinne, 
of Hanford; E. H. Baldwin, of Wapato; R. C. Gillis, of 
Ralston; A. G. Rossaaen, of Richland; Ray Freeland, 
of White Swan; Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of 
the St. Paul company; Capt. H. W. Palmer, assistant 
to President Griggs; John Nerbonne, Jack LaViolette, 
James Poe, H. O. Matthews, Walter Lathrop, Harry 
Bunker, W. D. Tighe, Al Boyle, S. C. Arthur, J. O. 
Bath, A. K. Arkley, Charles Holm, Sales Manager A. H. 
Landram, Assistant Sales Manager Robert P. Arkley, 
Roy Warner, H. F. Kenreigh, Walter E. Liggett, Edward 
Drain, C. L. Pierce, W. A. Schaefer, Roy Steer, E. H. 
Baker, jr., Attorney Herbert 8. Griggs, Robert Arkley 
of the St. Paul’s local staff, and Senator Chase and 
Mr. Ballard. 


ITINERANT SHINGLE MAKERS COMMON IN THE SOUTH 


MALVERN, ARK. 
The outfit here shown is a family enterprise, handled 
by a man, his wife, four children under 10 years, two 
decrepit horses and a yellow dog. The entire personnel is 
in attendance whenever the plant is running, and except 
for the youngest child and the dog all hands are re- 
quired for active service. 








SEES BRIGHT FUTURE FOR LUMBERMEN 


Kansas City, Mo., April 3.—‘‘ Everything looks rosy 
for the lumber manufacturers,’’ is the opinion of Wil- 
liam M. Beebe, general manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., expressed to an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative today. ‘‘If mob- 
ilization is ordered there will at once be a big demand from 
the Government for lumber and cars will be provided in 
which to ship it, for it will be needed urgently around 
camps and military works. There was an immense demand 
for lumber at the Texas border last summer, and in case 
of mobilization now the demand would be much larger 
than that, of course. 

‘“‘Tf there should be a sudden peace development a 
heavy call from Europe for lumber would follow imme- 
diately. There is bound to be need for immense ship- 
ments from this country before the mills there can be 
rehabilitated. So, whether it is war or peace, I believe 
the lumber business will thrive. F 

‘“And the lumbermen have something coming to them, 
too, The prices of their product have not advanced 
along with steel, cement and other building materials, 
by any means. Prices in general are not up to the levels 
attained in 1907 or in 1913. But they are now advancing 
fast and will continue so to do. Business comes in very 
fast now and the big manufacturers really are trying 
to head it off.’’ 


RUBBER COMPANY OFFICIALS CHANGE 


New York, N. Y., April 2—The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
recently announced an important change in the personnel 
of its officials which brings L. D. Brown, who has been 
cashier of the First-Second National Bank of Akron, into 
the office of treasurer, succeeding W. A. Means. Mr. 
Means was elected second vice president of the Goodrich 
company at the annual meeting, March 14, and at the 
same time Mr. Brown’s appointment as treasurer was 
confirmed. 

For almost twenty years Mr. Means has been associated 
with the Goodrich company and during that time he has 
seen it grow from a comparatively small plant with a 
$2,000,000 capitalization to the $90,000,000 institution of 
today, which is rated as the largest of its kind in the 
world. For the last seven years Mr. Means has occupied 
the. office of treasurer and for twelve years previous to 
that was assistant treasurer. This experience has quali- 
fied him for the new responsibilities which the second 
vice president is obliged to handle, for it has been during 
the last twenty years that the rubber business has seen 
the greatest growth and development. 








SUBSCRIBE FUNDS FOR RELIEF WORK 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 4.—Lumber concerns of the 
three Falls Cities, including Gernert Bros. Lumber Co., 
the Mengel Box Co., of Louisville; the L. Bir Lumber 
Co., of New Albany, and various others subscribed sums 
from $100 to $500 to aid sufferers at New Albany, Ind., 
recently devastated by a cyclone, Louisville alone raised 
a fund of $50,000 for this purpose. Work of rebuilding 
the city will begin at once, and will call for a tremendous 
lot of small wooden buildings, the district struck being 
mostly of cottages of wooden construction. 

F. H. Kahler, of the Kahler Manufacturing Co., and 
the Peter Jacobson & Sons, both woodworking plants, 
have announced that their destroyed plants will be re- 
built on the old sites as rapidly as possible. 





ee 


PROPOSED CODE MAY AFFECT USE OF LUMBER 


SaGinaw, Micu., April 4.—Saginaw is threatened with 
a building code which may materially affect the use of 
lumber in construction work within the fire limits. Such 
a code has been roughly drafted by City Attorney Robert 
T. Holland and City Engineer Herman H. Eymer at the 
request of Mayor Hilem F. Paddock, and was considered 








There are hundreds of 
shingle mills like this, scat- 
tered thru the southern for- 
ests, and usually the owners 
earn a bare living and little 
more. The machinery here 
shown consists of one up- 
right shingle knife, run by 
power from the ancient ro- 
tary horse-motor and capable 
of cutting from 10,000 to 
20,000 shingles daily, accord- 
ing to the operators’ ambi- 
tions. At the left is shown 
a complete waterworks sys- 
tem: iron pipe driven into 
the earth to reach water level 
of a near-by creek, a hand 
pump and another pipe lead- 
ing to the vat for soaking 
the blocks. Under this vat 
is a brick and mud fireplace 
in which pine knots are 
burned to heat the water 
bath. 

The shingle man journeys into the woods and witi nis 
wife’s help works up an occasional pine ‘into shingle 
blocks, which are hauled to the plant and put to soak. 
Then he hooks the horses to their motor-pole and with 
the wife to off-bear, feeds the blocks under the jigging 
knife while the boys keep the power active by chasing 
the horses with clubs. When the flour and dry-salt meat 
run low he hauls a few thousand of his product to town 
and receives whatever is offered him, according to the 
amount of heart wood visible in his shingles. The worst 
feature about such enterprises is that these hand-to-mouth 
makers do not use proper care in selecting trees, so that 
their outputs run largely to sappy wood and therefore 
rarely command more than $1.75 a thousand, which leaves 
little profit after deducting cost of timber and expenses. 





A TYPICAL ITINERANT SHINGLE MILL OF THE SOUTH 


at a conference, Tuesday night, April 3, with local archi 
tects, building contractors and business men. The charter 
provides for the creation of a new division in the depart 
ment of health and safety, headed by a superintendent 
of buildings or a building inspector. A general meeting 
is to be called later at which the lumbermen and all others 
are to be represented. 

By the proposed code the fire limits are considerably 
extended, and it provides that all buildings hereafter 
erected within that section must be fireproof. The fea- 
ture expected to meet with the greatest upposition is that 
putting the ban on wooden shingle roofs. This would 
apply to all buildings erected or repaired within the 
fire limits and to buildings outside the restricted dis- 
trict which stand nearer than 15 feet to another building. 
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There are three distinct branches of the lumber industry, 
viz: The retail branch, where the lumber is consumed, which 
is known and best understood by the public;.the factory, or 
sash and door branch, which is located either at the source 
of supply or in the consuming, populous centers, and the 
lumber manufacturing and logging branch, which necessarily 
is located where the timber grows, and with very few excep- 
tions is away from the centers of population and about which 
the public knows very little and understands less. It is about 
the manufacturing and logging branch that this paper is 
written. 

Ever since the panic in November, 1907, with the exception 
of a few short spurts during 1909 and the fore part of 1913 
things in the lumber and logging industry on the Pacific coast 
have not been on a profitable basis, altho the present outlook 
is most encouraging. Since 1907 there has been, up to six 
months ago, a steady decline in values, so that lumber f. o. b. 
mill has sold at from $4 to $8 less a thousand than during 
the very prosperous time. of 1905, 1906 and 1907. 

The causes that have led up to the demoralized lumber 
conditions on the Pacific coast during the last years have been, 
(1) overproduction, (2) adverse business legislation, (3) 
substitutes for lumber, (4) removal of tariff, (5) coastwise 
shipping laws, and (6) European war. 

Overproduction 

In 1878 Comgress passed a law known as ‘The Timber and 
Stone Act” which enabled a citizen of a State, or one who 
had declared his intention of becoming a citizen, whether man 
or woman of legal age, to obtain 160 acres of Government 
timberland by complying with certain easy legal regulations 
and requirements and by paying $2.50 an acre. During the 
latter “90s many farsighted men began to realize that there 
was a limit to timber holdings in the United States, and the 
accumulation cf large tracts began, which naturally created 
a demand for good timber claims. The Pacific Northwest, 
with its immense forests, proved particularly attractive to 
the investor. Soon we began to hear the expressions “Lumber 
Baron,” “Lumber Trust” and ‘‘Lumber King,” which brought 
about the cry of “Conservation” that could be heard all over 
the United S'tates, and thoroly advertised the Pacific North- 
west as “having the last big stand of fine timber.’ Specu- 
lators pointed in glowing terms to the money that was being 
made out of timber and lumber. The rush began; lumber 
values went up in a balloon, and the public bought at inflated 
prices. Many individuals and smaller corporations invested 
all their cash capital and as much more as they could borrow. 
Timber bonds were issued to pay off old debts and to buy 
individual holdings. Such investments meant that the pur- 
chasers had to begin to realize on their holdings, and, as a 
consequence, new logging camps had to be opened and new 
sawmills had to be built. Then came taxes commensurate to 
the inflated values, and they compelled the big holding com- 
panies to open up expensive logging camps and build expen- 
sive, up-to-date sawmills. Naturally overproduction was the 
result. 

The scramble for tinber took place between about 1900 and 
1909, particularly during the very prosperous lumber years 
of 1905, 1906 and 1907 up to the November panic. Overnight 
in April, 1906, the San Francisco earthquake and fire, right 
on top of a big demand for lumber, brought orders for an 
extra billion feet to our mills, which at once began to run 
their plants day and night. All this tremendous demand 
created a further demand for timberlands and started an era 
of enlargement of old plants and the building of new ones, 
far beyond the consuming demand of normal lumber times. 
As a matter of fact, the building of new plants and the 
opening up of new logging camps, for reasons already stated, 
have never ceased, and will continue more aggressively, because 
of necessity, immediately after the return of a wave of general 
prosperity in the United States. So that for years to come, 
except for short intervals, there will be overproduction. 
Therefore the f.o.b. mill price will continue indefinitely at 
about manufacturing cost. ; 

Adverse Business Legislation 

Adverse business legislation, both S'tate “and national, has 
been going on for more than teu years, but now it is generally 
admitted and recognized that railroads and other similar 
corporations have been hounded, hampered and interfered with 
to the limit of their business existence. I do not mean that 
railroads or big business did not deserve to be interfered with 
or regulated, but while it was going on it did destroy their 
purchasing power. From now on I expect compliance with 
the law—therefore peace and gradual marked improvement. 
The signs of the times point in that direction. 

Democracy and the Wilson administration came into power 
four years ago with the express understanding and determina- 
tion to clean up and destroy all alleged despoilers of natural 
resources. You may attribyte it to the changed attitude of 
the public, or to the good, common sense of the administration, 
or just to the natural evolution of things; but the. fact 
remains that business in general and the lumber industry in 
particular have received from this administration more honest 
and sincere consideration than has been given by any other 
administration. The lumbermen in particular give credit to 
the Interior Department, the Forestry Department, the Bureau 
of:-Foreign and Domestic Commerce and to the Federal Trade 
Commission, for their hearty and sincere codperation to find 
a way to conserve our forests and put the logging and lumber- 
ing operations on a profitable basis. Nevér in the history of 
the lumber industry has it received as much helpful attention 
from the Federal Government as during the last three years. 
Furthermore, the people of the State of Washington from a 
purely selfish motive should make this School of Forestry 
second to none in the country. Every dollar of the tax 
payers’ money which goes into the School of Forestry will 
come back to the tax payers with compound interest. The 
tax payers of the State of Washington and the lumbermen in 
particular should see to it that a certain sum of money be 
available each year to enable the School of Forestry, in 
coéperation with the lumbermen, to send men into the lumber 
consuming centers of our various cities telling the people, or 
the consumer, how to use our forest products to the best 
advantage in these respective communities. 

The railroads, under normal conditions, consume about 
334% percent of all the lumber produced on the Pacific coast. 
From 1908 to 1914 they bought only 20 percent, and since 
that time probably not as much as 10 percent. , 

Substitutes for Lumber 

Substitutes for lumber are many; chief among them are 
steel and concrete, which during the last years have replaced 
the wooden trestle and culvert and much of the rolling stock 
of the railroads, as well as much wood in all important city 
buildings. However, where only concrete is used much form 


* Address Delivered at the Third Annual Convention 
of the Intercollegiate Association of Forest Clubs at 
Seattle, Wash., March 2, 1917, 





Some Facts About the Industry, Particularly on the Pacific Coast 


[By Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), Seattle, Wash.] 


lumber is consumed, so that the loss to the lumber industry 
is really not as great as would at first appear. 

The war has created an unprecedented demand for steel, 
and even after the cessation of hostilities in Europe, because 
of the revived ship building industry, will this demand con- 
tinue under pressure for a period of years; and because of 
our present and future naval and army program and because 
I believe the United States will have to supply all neutral 
countries during the years it.will take the European belliger- 
ents to rehabilitate and reconstruct their own territories, 
lumbermen need not fear competition from that source for 
some time. Then, too, the railroads are not finding all steel 
cars satisfactory. They require too much motive power in 
transportation. The present car shortage is due largely to 
the lack of motive power, and the all-steel car no doubt is a 
contributing factor. The Great. Northern about two years 
ago came to the conclusion that a combination steel and wood 
freight car is the most economical to build and to use in 
transportation, and many of the other railroads of the country 
have come to the same conclusion. Therefore, indications 
point to an increased use of lumber for rolling stock by the 
railroads in the future. 

Patent roofing of all kinds has made great inroads on the 
shingle industry, but its first wave of popularity is about over. 
Red and white cedar shingles, redwood and cypress shingles 
have proved their worth in durability over all substitutes. 

Much, too, depends upon salesmanship. The retailer gives 
the public what it wants and not what it should have, taking 
actual wear and tear into consideration. The shingle manu- 
facturers have started an educational consumers’ campaign, 
and the retailer’s codperation is invited and in most instances 
freely given. One of the public’s best prejudices in favor of 
substitutes is the general belief that there is in existence a 
“lumber trust’? because, in spite of depression, lumber prices 
today are proportionately too high compared to prices twenty- 
five years ago. ‘The public does not realize that twenty-five 
years ago the white pine States of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, within reach of a few hundred miles by water 
transportation to the large distributing centers of North 
Tonawanda, Cleveland and Chicago, manufactured nearly all 
of the lumber in the United States. Today the large consum- 
ing lumber population of the central West must get its lumber 
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from the yellow pine States in the South and from the Pacific 
coast States. In other words, lumber freight charges twenty- 
five years ago did not exceed $2 a thousand feet. Today 
railroad lumber freight charges from the South, on an average 
haul of 1,000 miles, are from $6 to $10 a thousand feet, and 
from the Pacific coast, on an average haul of 2,000 miles, are 
from $10 to $16 a thousand feet. Add to this freight charge 
the already high cost of stumpage and the increased cost of 
manufacture due to existing conditions, and you have an 
increased cost of lumber production not realized by the major- 
ity of the lumber consumers and by the public at large. 
Removal of Lumber Tariff 

- British Columbia timber limits permit the holder, at an 
annual rental of $150 a section, including taxes, to remove 
the timber at any time in thirty years, and to pay for it at 
the time of cutting at the rate of 85 cents a thousand stump- 
age, for No. 1 fir and cedar logs, and 50 cents a thousand 
stumpage for -all. other merchantable logs. Compare such 
liberal terms with the average cost of $3 a thousand stumpage 
on the Pacific coast, plus interest on the investment and 
burdensome yearly increasing taxes. 

Evidence before the Federal Trade Commission will show 
that over six hundred Americans own one half of all the 
timber limits issued in British Columbia, and that represen- 
tatives of these same Americans formed a free lumber tariff 
lobby before successive congresses. In August, 1914, Canada 
went to war dnd all its building operations ceased, and, 
because of future burdensome war taxes and for the same 
reason no mere borrowed money from England coming to 
hand, Canada can not.expect a building boom for years. The 
prospect for the British Columbia timber and sawmill owner 
was anything but bright, but fortunately for him our last 
Cocgress, by removing the duty on lumber, came to his rescue. 
Canada has 10,000,000 people, with very limited future buiid- 
ing prospects. The United States has 100,000,000 people, 
and is probably on the eve of one of the greatest building 
booms that the country has ever seen. What a God-send to 
the Canadian lumber manufacturers, with free lumber into 
the United States and with a protective tariff on al] lumber 
going into their country. In other words, with the doors 
closed to all foreign competition in Canada, the doors to the 
United States, the greatest lumber market in the world, are 
wide open. 

The American consumer in the middle West may contem- 
plate such a condition of affairs with satisfaction. However, 
does the American farmer realize that the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest employs, under normal conditions, 
about 120,000 men, which directly means a manufacturing 
consuming population of about 400,000 people, who are de- 
pendent upon lumbering and do not produce food stuffs? The 








Pacific lumber sections, with their supply centers and large 
seaport cities, have a population of about 3,000,000 people, a 
part of whose food and practically all egg and dairy supplies 
come from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, and 
over 90 percent of whose meat supply comes from Omaha and 
Kansas City. Legislation helpful to the lumber industry 
increases its purchasing supply power from the agricultural 
States of the middle West. Canada has a protective tariff 
on all farm products. In other words, under existing tariff 
laws the American farmer can buy his lumber in Canada, but 
he can not pay for it from the products of his farm. 

Lumber selling prices since 1907 have not been sufficiently 
high to enable the manufacturer to cut the top or poorer part 
of each tree into lumber: therefore such parts and also small 
or poorer grade trees were left lying or standing on the ground 
to rot or to burn. During the last six years over twenty-five 
percent of the timber in logging operations has been wasted. 
In spite of substitutes, free trade competition and ruinously 
low prices, the manufacturer must meet maturing timbei 
bonds, taxes, insurance and interest. Therefore, he must 
continue his logging operations and manufacture timber into 


- lumber, even if the waste will be greater. True, the present 


outlook is very promising and I hope it will prove more than 
temporary. 
Coastwise Shipping Law 

It is admitted that the operation of ships under the Amer- 
ican flag is the most expensive in the world, and the American 
lumber manufacturer when shipping his products by water 
to any domestic port, according to law must engage such an 
American ship. But the Canadian lumber manufacturer mak- 
ing waterbound shipments of lumber into the United States 

“is not hampered by this American law, and can go in the open 
markets of the world to charter his ship. Evidence before the 
Federal Trade Commission will show that the British Colum 
bia lumber manufacturer under normal conditions can sell a 
eargo of lumber at the same f. a. s. mill price and then 
undersell the Pacific coast lumber manufacturer $1.50 a 
thousand ec. i. f. New York City, because of free lumber and 
cheaper foreign transportation. 

Since the European war began, very little lumber has been 
transported from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, but prior 
thereto our coastwise shipping laws, under a protective tariff 
on lumber, gave the American shipowner an absolute monopoly 
on all coastwise lumber business. He owned the ships and 
controlled the freight rate, and because of this monopoly also 
became a salesman and a broker, and in some instances a 
manufacturer. In other words, he sold all the lumber and 
has too often bought from the manufacturer at his own price. 
Of all the lumber bought from the Pacific coast by the Panama 
Canal Commission, a ship owner and not a lumber manufac 
turer was always the successful bidder. 


The European War 

German ships are cut of commission. British and allied 
shipping is fully engaged. Some ships do sail under the 
American flag, but, alas, they too are transporting freight 
which because of the necessities of the times is more remuner 
ative than lumber freight. The world’s tonnage today is less 
than before the war. In another year from now it will be 
materially less, if the present rate of destruction continues. 

After the war there will be an adjustment of water freight 
rates, but I see no return to normal conditions for years. In 
July, 1914, the lumber rate to Australia was $8.40 and to th: 
United Kingdom $14.40 a thousand. ‘Today the. freight rate 
to Australia is $30 a thousand feet, and to the United King- 
dom from $80 to $100, with no space available. The United 
States is the richest nation in the world, but with ne merchant 
marine must carry on its commerce on the high seas in foreign 
sbips. Generally speaking, how can the United States com 
pete in the markets of the world with the European countries 
when the United States must ship its manufactured product 
in European owned skips? The lumber company with which 
I am connected has up to date loaded only one American shi}) 
sailing under the American flag for a foreign port, all other 
foreign shipments having been made in ships flying the British, 
German, French, Italian, Belgian, Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch. 
Japanese, Chinese and Chilean flags. There is no ship unde: 
the American flag transporting merchandise between the 

*acific coast and foreign ports. 
The Remedy 

Canada has a tariff on surfaced lumber of 25 percent on 
the f. o. b. mill selling price and an additional war tax o 
7% percent on all lumber and shingles, which really means 
32% percent on surfaced lumber and 7% percent on all othe: 
lumber and shingles. Place this same duty on shingles an 
lumber coming into the United States to equalize the differ 
ence on the cost of Chinese, Japanese and Hindoo labo: 
employed in British Columbia shingle mills, as compared wit! 
good American white labor, and the American lumber manu 
facturer will hold his own in competition with the Canadia: 
manufacturer. 

Repeal all coastwise shipping laws and permit the America: 
manufacturer to charter his shins in the markets of the worl 
If this can not be accomplished, then pass such laws as wil! 
place the American manufacturer and the American shi) 
owner on an equal basis with the foreign manufacturer an 
the foreign ship owner. And then place all coastwise shippin 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and compel the coastwise ship owner to publish definite freigh 
rates, and forbid him to engage in the sale and manufactur: 
of lumber. 

The Government is still the largest single timber owner i: 
the United S'tates and since it has no taxes or other timl« 
obligations to meet it can afford to hold and conserve it 
timber. However, deteriorating timber should be sold an 
further sales should be made to those manufacturers wh» 
were encouraged by the Government to invest in sawmills. 





LAUNCHING RECALLS OLDEN DAYS 

Essex, Mass., April 2.—The good old days when ship 
building boomed thruout New England and when adze 
handles by the barrelful were found in every general 
store in cities and towns where the industry thrived were 
recalled here when a number of the veterans of those 
early times gathered on the wharf nearby to watch the 
launching of the schooner Acushla, one of the craft con 
structed since the revival of the industry in the old yards 
of this quaint seaside community. The town presented 
just such a galaday appearance as the old-timers recalled 
on similar occasions many years go. 

Many believe that this revival of the old New England 
wooden shipyards has only begun; that its effects will be 
seen for some years to come in a flourishing industry and 
in a large and growing demand for lumber. 
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LABORATORY HAS NEW DIRECTOR 


Record of the New Incumbent — Retiring 
Official Makes Farewell Address 


Mapison, Wis., April 4.—Carlisle P. Winslow has been 
named by the Forest Service to sueceed Howard F. Weiss 
as director of the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory here, The resignation of Mr. Weiss took effect 
April 1 and Mr. Winslow, formerly acting director during 
Mr. Weiss’ absence, assumed immediate charge. Mr. 
\Veiss resigned in order to enter the chemical engineering 
iaboratories of the C. F. Burgess Co. here, where he will 
iave charge of the-work in the utilization of forest prod- 
iets. Sra ore 

Continuity in the policy of the laboratory is assured 
by the fact that Mr. Winslow has long been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Weiss in developing the aggressive work 
of the laboratory. The new director was graduated from 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University in 1905. 
‘le spent three years in construction work and was in 

charge of construction and repairs of high voltage trans- 
mission lines in Canada for the Ontario Power Co. He en- 

red the Government service in 1908. From 1908 to 1910 
\lr. Winslow specialized in wood preservation and had 
charge of the design and installation of treating plants 
in cooperation with commercial companies along with in- 
vestigative work. 

Mr. Winslow is an associate member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; a member of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp & Paper Industry and a member 

if its committee on specifications for the purchase of 
uilpwood. He is also a member of the American Wood 
’reservers’ Association and of its committee on specifica- 
ions for the purchase and treatment of treatable timber 
and was formerly chairman of the committee on service 
tests of ties and timbers. 

With the rapid expansion of the laboratory Mr. Wins- 
low beeame more and more associated with administrative 
work and during recent years acted as director during 
Mr. Weiss’ absence. Mr. Winslow has been especially 
sueeessful in conducting codperative work in which re- 
sults of laboratory research are applied to industrial en- 
terprises. Coéperative work of this kind between the lab- 
oratory and commercial plants will be one of the most 
important questions for the Madison institution to han- 
dle in the future. Thus 
Mr. Winslow’s appointment 
at this time is particular- 
ly fortunate. 

On the last day of his 
directorship of the Forest 
Produets Laboratory, Mr. 
Weiss was petitioned by 
the members of the labora- 
tory for a farewell ad- 
dress, and they took this 
opportunity to present him 
with a silver coffee set as 
an expression of their af- 
fection and esteem, Mr. 
Winslow gave a short in- 
troduetory talk in which he 
expressed, in behalf of the 
entire staff, regret that Mr. 
Weiss was leaving the serv- 
ive and extended to him 
their best wishes for sue- 

ess in his new undertaking. 
‘le also read messages from 
it. C. Palmer, director of 
ihe Newport Turpentine & 
Resin Co., Pensacola, Fla., 
aid F, W. Kressman, gen- 

ral manager of the Standard Lesee Corporation, Fuller- 
‘on, La., until recently members of the Service, in which 
ley sent their best wishes for a successful career. 

‘*Never in my life,’’ said Mr. Weiss, in addressing the 
‘taff, ‘‘has it been more difficult to address a meeting 
than this morning. What this organization is, is due to 
our efforts, not mine, and I ean not find words that 
will adequately express just what I feel. I certainly ap- 
preciate the spirit which has accomplished it. I hope that 
ione of you will hesitate for a moment to call upon me at 
any time. It is my wish that you give to your new direc- 
‘or that same enthusiasm and support that you have 
‘lways given me and I feel sure that if you do this the 
‘rganization is bound to develop and prosper.’’ 
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Gives Brief History of Laboratory 


For the special benefit of those members of the staff 
who have not been with the laboratory since its infaney, 
Mr. Weiss presented a brief sketch of the history of the 
institution. The sketch of the laboratory’s history is 
doubly interesting, since it comes from one of its organ- 
izers and because it has never been published before. 
Said Mr. Weiss: 

The first laboratory we had was in a rented building in 
Boston. Later we moved to Washington, where the paper 
work was carried on under the direction of Doctor Bristol. 
At that time, I was in the office of wood preservation, and 
was in charge of the section of research, which consisted 
of myself and the title. Since we had no permanent labora- 
tory, we had to move from place to place with what little 
equipment we could gather together. 

; About this time I was sent to the Great Southern Lumber 

Co., Bogalusa, La., to show them how to preserve timber. 
All I had was two galvanized iron tanks that I had made 
at a cost of about $20 each. It was there that I was 
brought face to face with the foolishness of the whole situa- 
tion. I felt like a very poor representative of the greatest 
Government on earth in thus trying to demonstrate the-art 
of preserving timber with a lack of funds for effective 
organization. 

The experiments at Bogalusa continued for over a year 
and finally I received a letter from Mr. Sullivan asking me to 
leave the city, not for personal reasons, but because of the 





panic. This was in the years 1906-7. When I went to the 
bank, they would give me the money only at the rate of $10 
a day, and it took a week to get enough to get back to 
Washington. 

In Washington I met McGarvey Cline, who was having 
similar difficulties altho engaged in a somewhat different 
line of work. Many an evening we spent discussing possible 
ways of putting into execution the plan of equipping a 
suitable laboratory, with the lack of funds always confront- 
ing us. Our first ground gained was permission to spend 
$125 a month for renting a building in which we might 
locate the laboratory. The job fell to me to find a building 
for this purpose. I spent many months in going from Chevy 
Chase to Great Falls and all thru Georgetown, looking up 
buildings with sufficient floor space, and which could be 
rented at $125 a month. I was unable even to get an 
abandoned car barn for this amount. 

Then Mr. Cline conceived a brilliant idea. It was to 
secure the codperation of some university. I did not think 
this was a very good move but the more we talked it over, 
the more I became in favor of it, but we had no authority 
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STAFF OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY ADDRESSED BY RETIRING DIRECTOR HOWARD F. WEISS 


to act. We carried the proposition to Mr. Pinchot, the 
forester, who was favorably impressed with the idea and 
wrote to about a dozen’ universities suggesting the scheme 
to them. The idea met with hearty approval and resulted 
finally in the establishing of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison in coédperation with the University of Wis- 
consin, the university to furnish the building, heat, light, 
and power. The credit for this organization belongs to Mr. 
Cline, as he was the one who actually conceived the idea 
and put it into operation. - 

Then came the struggle to equip the place, for which we 
had little money. I had $1,200 allotted to me to equip the 
section of wood preservation, in which I was specializing, 
and it required $3,200 to install the magehinery that I 
wanted. I talked it over with several of the officials in 
Washington and they said that the success that I would 
have in equipping the laboratory would depend upon the 
diplomacy shown in dealing with the manufacturers. I 
thought by putting their name plate on this machinery they 
would be willing to sell it at cost. I went to New York City 
and made this suggestion to the Worthington Steam Pump 
Co. The company said this was a worthy scheme but its 
success depended on how much business ability I showed. 
I went to the Yale Scientific School and laid the proposition 
before Professor Du Bois. He said: ‘That depends, Mr. 
Weiss, on how much ‘cheek’ you have.” 

I feel at the present time that the laboratory is on a very 
firm stand financially. We have this year the largest appro- 
priation that we have ever had, and I believe the financial 
difficulties and troubles are over. 

Up to the present time our work has been largely of an 
empirical nature because there were many empirical prob- 
lems of pressing importance, and because we derived our 
support largely thru the efforts of men in the industries 
for whose benefit it was necessary to secure quick results. 
Appropriations for our work are very necessary since ,none 
of us, no matter how enthusiastic we may be, can continue 
the work simply for the love of it. There must be something 
more substantial forthcoming. So the work has thus far 
been in the rough. I hope, as time goes on, that these ap- 
propriations will become a permanent fixture and that the 
work can develop more and more along higher planes of re- 
search, without the everlasting question of trying to show 
what this is good for and how it is going to be used, the 
questions put to us not only by the trade—and they have 
been our best friends—but also by the congressional appro- 
priation committees. 


AMERICAN WOOD FOR TEA BOXES 


East India Official Seeks Supplies—Qualities 
That Are Essential 





Mapison, WIs., April 4.—There is a great demand in 
India at the present time for softwoods to be used in 
the manufacture of tea boxes, according to K. Krishna- 
murti Nayudu, a representative of the Mysore Government 
Forest Service, Bangalore, India, who is spending several 
weeks at the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
here. Mr. Nayudu informed a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that since the outbreak of the 
European War the India tea exporters have been unable 
to secure softwood from Norway and Sweden and that 
they have been compelled to accept Japanese woods as 
a substitute. This wood, however, is not as satisfactory 
as the pine species formerly imported from Scandinavian 
countries. 

Native India woods can not be used since they are too 
hard and will split in nailing. Furthermore, almost none 
of the tropical wood will season so well as northern 
species. Wood used for tea boxes should also be pure 
white and this is another qualification lacking in tropical 
woods. Mr. Nayudu said that an enormous quantity of 
this wood is used and that American exporters should 
find this a profitable source of business. The wood must 
be seasoned and sawed into proper lengths before being 
exported, since there are not adequate facilities in India 
for these operations. 

The problems confronting the Forest Service in India 
are quite different from those in the United States, says 
Mr. Nayudu. India has used up its best timber for 
railway construction and now must use the cheaper 
grades. But in-using the cheaper grades railway com- 
panies and other constructors are confronted with the 
problem of wood preservation. The wood must not only 
be protected against the climate—which is far more 
difficult than in the temperate zone—but also against the 
ravages of the white ants. Zinc chloride can not be used 
as a preservative because it will not stand up under the 
steady monsoon rains. Creosote seems to be the only 
preservative that can be used to advantage. Its use in 
India is very recent and dates from a short time ago 
when a few creosoted railway ties were imported from 
the United States for experimental purposes. The experi- 
ment was successful and hence Mr. Nayudu came to the 
greatest forest products 
laboratory in the world to 
learn all he could about 
wood preservation, and 
especially about creosot 
ing. Mr. Nayudu declares 
that if houses were built 
in India as they are in the 
United States—from un- 
treated softwoods—they 
would not last one season. 
Teak is the only tropical 
wood that stands up both 
against the climate and 
against the white ants. But 
teak is too expensive, espe- 
cially for railway ties, and 
thus the Indian Forest 
Service must find substi- 
tute woods that can be 
treated and thus possess all 
the qualifications of teak. 

Before coming to Madi- 
son Mr. Nayudu studied at 
the School of Forestry at 
Yale and also spent some 
time at the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy treating 
plant at Galesburg, Ill. He will spend a few more weeks 
at the Madison institution and then devote some atten- 
tion to American sawmill machinery and to American 
logging methods. 


NORTH CAROLINA HAS HEAVY FOREST FIRE LOSSES 


CHAPEL HiuL, N. C., April 3—The forestry division 
of the North Carolina Geological and Economie Survey 
has just issued a report on the forest fires of the State 
which shows that in the last year the total fire damage 
to the forests amounted to nearly $3,900,000. The annual 
report on forest fires which is now being compiled, based 
on reports sent in to the division by voluntary corre- 
spondents in two-thirds of the townships of the State, 
has made the following preliminary tabulation possible: 





Number of forest fires reported.............06. 2,200 
TRGINOIn PWN DOCRN INOUE CUO i. aos oo 5/0 00 c6ee ola 977,000 
Total standing timber destroyed..... ehh aia leletin’ 248,000,000 
Wanme GE CimsDel GeGthOrOis 6.6 isc c ic cecuccccces $945,000 
Value of young growth destroyed............. $870,000 
Value of forest products destroyed............ $1,422,000 
Value of improvements destroyed............. $282,000 


The average annual reported damage for the seven pre- 
ceding years, up to and including 1915, was $620,000, 
so that last year’s fires cost the State nearly six times 
as much as the average. In spite of these figures, the 
legislature took no steps at its last meeting to protect 
the State’s forest resources from further similar depre- 
dations. It will be recalled that the State Geological 
and Economic Survey has for many years been vigorously 
advocating measures that, if put into force, would grad- 
ually but surely reduce the annual waste. There is no 
doubt that when the new report is completed effective 
use will be made of it as a propaganda in having proper 
safeguarding measures adopted by the legislature. 





A ROYAL decree published in Spain Jan. 27 prohibits 
the sale of ships of more than 250 tons register, even 
when both seller and purchaser are Spanish citizens, 
— obtaining the consent of the Minister of Public 

orks. 
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The protection and preservation of the public tim- 
berlands and watersheds—that is the original and 
fundamental purpose of the national forests. One 
should not imagine, however, that the forest officer has 
little to do besides patrolling for fires. As a matter 
of fact, the field man in the Service has a range of 
activities almost as wide as the life of the community 
in which he lives. 

It is the purpose of this story to tell something of 
the varied work on the Caribou forest, in southeastern 
Idaho, laying stress on the activities that are less 
familiar to timbermen in general. 

In the first place, it must be understood that the 
Caribou forest was set aside for the protection of 
important watersheds, whose streams are used for 
irrigation and power. Timber was a secondary consid- 
eration. Accordingly, the grazing value of the land is 
higher than that of most western timberland. In fact, 
authorization was issued for the grazing of 290,000 
sheep and 14,600 cattle during the summer months of 
last year. For this stock there were more than 400 owners. 

A system of leases would be a simple way to handle 
the business. But this would tend to defeat the pur- 
pose for which the forest was created. Lease holders 
would be under indifferent control and would be able 
to injure the watershed seriously by over-grazing and 
needless trailing. With the Service in close control, 
the damage to the forest as a water-holder is prac- 
tically negligible. This, however, is not a condition 
that has been easily or quickly reached. The present 
system has been evolved during ten years of Service 
activity on the forest, and many more years of 
stock-raising in the country. 

The main points of sheep grazing are quickly told. 
More than half of the sheep winter on the sagebrush 
“‘deserts’’ of southern Idaho, western Utah, eastern 
Wyoming, and Nevada. The rest are fed 


Managing a National Forest 


[By Herman Work, Deputy Supervisor, Caribou National Forest. ] 





a pocket map of his district, showing 
the same information that is con- 
tained on the individual maps. The 
supervisor and deputy have allotment 
maps covering the entire forest. Be- 
fore the grazing season opens, each 
ranger must be thoroly familiar with 
the various allotment lines. This map 
system goes a long way toward the 
ultimate aim of absolute prevention 
of trespass on neighboring ranges. 

Most of the sheep enter the forest 
toward the last of June, and the 
rangers are more than busy at this 
time of year counting the stock and 
placing the bands on the range. 

After the sheep have been placed 
on their allotments, the work of the 
rangers in this connection consists of 
constant riding to see that the regu- 
lations are being followed. These regulations call for 
frequent moving of the stock in such manner that every 
part of the allotment shall be fully used and that no 
part shall be misused. 

Habits of Sheep 

A brief statement of the sheep’s habits of feeding 
will make this clear. With the first break of daylight 
the animals begin to leave the close bunch in which 
they have spent the night. As they drift off down the 
hill the herder turns the leaders along the edge of the 
feed that was used the evening before and so they 
graze down thru fresh feed, moving along in leisurely 
manner until the sun is warm, when they become slug- 
gish and are turned by the herder into a grove or 
thicket for shading up. If the day is cool, the sheep 
continue to feed lazily under the trees until evening, 
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SALTING GROUND, BEAR CREEK, CARIBOU FOREST 


district. In order to supervise the grazing properly 
the ranger must visit each band frequently and musi 
look over the entire piece of range allotted to cac): 
permittee at least twice during the grazing season 
He can quickly tell if a herder is not changing cam) 
often enough, or if he is leaving patches of feed un 
touched, but it requires careful planning and many 
long rides to inspect the entire district closely twice 
during the short summer season. 
The Cattle Business 

Cattle are handled very differently. Single owner: 
seldom have enough stock to warrant keeping a rider 
in the hills and so the cattle are all thrown together on 
regular cattle districts. There are now six active 
cattlemen’s associations formed and operated for th: 
specific purpose of providing proper handling of cattle 
upon the Caribou forest. These associations 





mostly along Snake River. Both winter- 
fed and winter-ranged sheep turn to the open 
public land and to large fenced areas, for the 
spring and fall periods. Toward the last of 
June the forage plants on the mountains begin 
to flower and then the sheep come on the 
forest for the big purpose of fitting the lambs 
for the August and September market. 

The lambs enter the forest aged about two 
months and averaging from forty to fifty 
pounds in weight, with a few older ones. run- 
ning to fifty-five. After a period of sixty to . 
eighty days they trail out to the railroad 
where they weigh in at sixty-five to eighty 
pounds. This weight comes chiefly from the 
milk that the ewes provide. Such rapid gains 
are obviously impossible except when the ewes 
have access to feed of the highest quality. 
The mountain flowers and weeds supply this 
feed. Grass is of less value. 


Handling Sheep on the Forest 


The question arises at once as to how such 
a mass of stock can be handled. The answer 
is in one word—system. 

The demand for sheep range is greater than 
the supply. First then, there must be a de- 
cision as to what owners shall be allowed to 
use the forest. Decisions are based on past use, 
and dependence upon the forest range to help in 
marketing the products of ranch lands owned by the 
sheep men. Applications for range pour into the super- 
visor in January and February. These applications are 
assorted and classified as they come in, and on a fixed 
date the books are closed. Then the permits are made 
out, giving each qualified applicant a grazing right for 
the coming summer for a number of sheep determined 
by his qualifications and by the demand for the range. 

Each permit is issued for a specified piece of range, 
described, perhaps, as follows: North side of Phos- 
phate Creek watershed, between Bear Gulch and 
Whiskey Hollow. An accurate topographic map, fur- 
nished each permittee, shows exactly the area allotted, 
with range boundaries and the names of permittees 
written in on neighboring areas. Each ranger is given 





SHEEP AT CROW CREEK, CARIBOU NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO 


when they again become restless and are turned back 
up the ridge along the edge of the new feed. As night 
comes on, they bunch up together on some open ridge, 
where the herder has already thrown down his bed and 
perhaps set his tepee. This is the ‘‘bedding out’’ 
system. 

Lazy herders, with no interest in the range or in 
the sheep, would prefer to lie around the main camp, 
keeping the sheep bunched up all day long, for easier 
protection from coyotes. They would trail at will across 
new feed or old. It is this bunching of the sheep and 
unnecessary trailing that knock out the range, resulting 
in extravagant waste and the dust beds that formerly 
made such dismal sights on many a western bottom and 
flat. With the rangers looking out for just these things 
dust beds have become almost unknown on the Caribou 
forest, and it is now hard to find any appreciable areas 

on which the sheep feed has not 








CATTLE AND HORSES AT A WATER HOLE, CARIBOU NATIONAL FOREST 


+ been pretty well cleaned up by 
the time the stock leave the forest. 
Constant and liberal distribution of 
salt is a large factor in securing full 
use of the feed. 
Forest Force 

For handling this work there are 
five permanent rangers and a few 
summer guards. Each ranger dis- 
trict consists of about 160,000 acres 
of land. The sheep men have about 
250 herders and about 200 camp 
tenders, the latter to keep the herd- 
ers supplied with food and with salt 
for the sheep. The rangers travel 
from herd to herd by saddle and 
pack horse, by heavy mountain bug- 
gies, or by Ford ears, the latter 
being used for longer trips, at the 
end of which the ranger takes his 
saddle from the car and throws it on 
a horse for the rest of the journey. 
The ranger districts run from thirty 
to sixty miles long, measured along 
the roads, and the ranger is stationed 
in each case about the middle of his 





hire riders, buy and distribute salt and buy or 
inspect bulls to be placed with the range cows 
They also take part in projects for developing 
watering places and building roads and bridges. 
The formation and successful operation of these 
associations mean a great step toward sys 
tematic and fully beneficial use of the range. 

As the country has become more and more 
fully stocked, there has been a tendency for the 
cattle to drift up on to the sheep ranges, and to 
the surprise of most people this mixing of the 
two classes of stock resulted in no harmful fea 
tures. On the contrary, it was found that th: 
sheep and cattle will graze together easily ani 
naturally, the sheep taking the weeds and thi 
cattle taking the grass. This applies, of course, 
only to country that is not specifically eithe: 
sheep or cattle range and to lands that have 
heavy grass on the smoother places and weeds 
on the rougher parts and thru the open timber 

Old-time cattle men perhaps would be in 
credulous or utterly disgusted with the idea, bu! 
it is a fact that next spring the common-use ide: 
will be applied to large range areas, at the re 
quest of the cattlemen. Common use is lik 
selling cedar or cypress butts for shingle bolts 
while the logs are put thru the big mill. 

The present tendency on the Caribou forest is for 
the number of cattle to increase rapidly, while the 
number of sheep is diminishing, owing to the scarcity 
of spring and fall range. Changes are made on the 
basis of one cow for five sheep. 


Settlement of the Country 


A circumstance that makes the increase of availabl 
cattle range very desirable is the rapid settlement of 
the land on every side, and within the forest. Most 
small settlers, starting in to acquire a homestead, turn 
to cattle rather than to sheep. With industry and 
perseverance it is possible to gain a very fair liveli- 
hood, together with a piece of land, in three years 
residence, and construction of the improvements tha 
are needed in handling the land. There are now abou’ 
700 families living on or near the forest on ranche 
and in villages. On the Caribou forest in 1916 ther: 
were thirty-nine formal applications for land that ha: 
previously been classified by the Service as ‘‘possibl; 
agricultural land.’’ This classification was on a ver) 
broad basis, including all areas of any farm possibili 
ties whatever. During the last year thirty-six areas 
under application were examined in detail and twelv: 
unsurveyed areas were surveyed for listing. In addi- 
tion, about 25,000 acres of the possible farm land wer« 
examined closely and marked on the ground. 

Of course everyone is interested in the movement 
‘*back to the farm,’’ and it is always interesting to sec 
a young couple, for instance, backing their determina 
tion and adaptability against Uncle Sam’s offer of 
160 acres for nothing. The forest man perhaps gets 
more satisfaction from ‘‘laying out a June 11’’—that is, 
from surveying and reporting on a place under the 
land act of June 11, 1906—than he gets from any other 
kind of work. This is true even tho the work usually 
must be crowded into the spring and late fall, when 
rains or severe cold make field conditions somewhat 
unpleasant. 

Timber Work 


The settlement of the land at once suggests the need 
for timber for cabins, houses, stables, corrals and 
fencing. For new settlers everything except green 
saw timber is issued free of charge and the free use 
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of timber was extended last year to about four hun- 
ired persons. In addition, sales were made to ninety 
persons. 
These sales are not different from small sales on 
other forests, and readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ire already more or less familiar with the general prin- 
iples that are applied in this work. The keynote of 
‘imber-sale activity on the Caribou national forest 
is prompt and complete satisfaction for everyone who 
needs timber for developing his ranch, mine or other 
»roperty. 
Fv 7 many of the Rocky Mountain forests, the local 
‘imber is sawed for dimension, bridge plank, and rough 
oards, while nearly all of the finish is shipped from 
‘he Coast. Some communities close to the Caribou 
‘orest haul flooring, siding and finish sixty miles from 
he rails. The superiority of the Coast product is, of 
ourse, due to perfection of manufacture fully as much 
s to the better quality of wood for high-class use. 
\s it is, the Caribou forest eventually will have diffi- 
ity in supplying the local.demand for rough stock. 


Fire Control 


One of the most encouraging features and one that 
is common to most of the Rocky Mountain forests is 
the abundant growth of healthy reproduction on areas 
{hat were long held by worthless brush, after devastat- 
ing fires, set many years ago. The task of preventing 
ind suppressing fires is so well understood that mere 
mention of this activity will be sufficient. 


Community Development 


\nother work of great interest to most of the men is 
{hat of helping the different communities to reach a 








fuller and better business and social life. This does 
not mean that the rangers are a lot of paternalistic 
busy-bodies—or maternalistic, either. It does mean, 
however, that the forest man makes it a point to use 
his knowledge of the country and acquaintance with 
almost everyone for furthering projects for better roads, 
trails, bridges or other improvements, needed alike by 
the Service and by the communities. An example will 
make this clear: 

For years a number of families of Swiss extraction 
have been driving several hundred cows to a range on 
the head of Blackfoot River for the summer grazing 
period, during which time they use the milk for the 
manufacture of cheese. They were obliged to ford the 
dangerous river at different times in the spring, and the 
crossing was really hazardous, especially for women and 
children. A definite need for a bridge had existed for 
a long time, but even after the country had become 
much more settled there was no one to get behind a pro- 
ject and push it to completion. So the matter stood 
last July, when it was taken up by forest officers. No 
difficulty was experienced in getting the people of the 
section together on a plan for building a bridge, and, 
barring interruption by extreme cold, the bridge pro- 
ject was carried thru without a break, so that next 
spring the dairy men and stock growers and settlers 
in general will have no trouble at all in crossing the 
river. The cash cost for this two-span, trussed bridge, 
crossing a 50-foot stream, with 7-foot water clearance, 
was $350. The money was ready years ago, but the 
bridge was not built for lack of leadership such as the 
Service afforded. 

The same thing applies of course to roads and trails. 
A Service man is often able to get full and hearty co- 





operation, even in communities that are divided into 
hostile camps on account of old grudges or what not. 


Forest Improvements 


Telephone lines, roads, trails, bridges and buildings 
are needed for the protection and administration of 
the forests, and most forests have one or two men who 
can put up a creditable cottage or stable. Most of the 
men can do anything that is required on a telephone 
system and most of them know enough about rock work 
and blasting to take their places on a road crew. 

In order to accomplish needed work with very little 
money aside from salaries, some of the rangers of a 
forest will somctimes be concentrated on one job, such 
as stubbing a telephone line or building a ranger sta- 
tion. Such experience is very good training for a young 
fellow. The ideal system is to have a number of fire 
guards working on improvements but ready to turn in- 
stantly to any fire that is reported. 


Tourist Aid 


More and more the national forests are being used 
as playgrounds. The auto tourist is now a well known 
figure on many of the more accessible roads. The Cari- 
bou force plans in the spring to issue a bulletin telling 
of the condition of the principal roads and suggesting 
routes of travel. 

Forest Service Work 


This story does not pretend to tell all that a field man 
in the Forest Service is likely to do, but it will serve to 
indicate some of the less obvious activities in which 
he is engaged. To say that the work is full of the 
liveliest interest would state the case mildly. 





“GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATES COAST SHIP BUILDING 


Federal Officials Consult With Californians — Douglas Fir Is Strongly Endorsed as Material for Marine Construction — 
Western Yards Have Ample Resources and Facilities—Standardized Wooden Vessel Proposed 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Mareh 31.—Theodore N. Brent, 
vice chairman of the Federal Shipping Board, and J. V. 
Underwood, naval architect and advisor to the board, 
spent last Monday in Los Angeles in conference with a 


gathering of the leading business men of the city under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. President 


L. |). Sale of the Chamber of Commerce presided at the 
meciing, 

In his address Mr. Brent said that Mr. Underwood 
und he were visiting the Coast in order to investigate 


the shipping situation particularly in relation to the 
service between the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts via the 
Pannma Canal. He said the disappearance of ships from 


this trade was a severe handicap to commercial develop- 
ment to both eastern and western coasts, and that the 
Government was particularly anxious to see the reés- 
tablishment of this service. He urged his hearers to 
support such a shipping line when it was re-established 
and went on to add that the shipping board had $50,- 
000,000,000 at its disposal in order to help in re- 
establishing such a line. He will interview the business 
men of other ports on the Coast, such as Santa Barbara, 
San Francisco and points farther north, and on his 
return to Washington will make a report on his findings. 

rhe members of the Chamber of Commerce were 
ricatly interested in Mr. Brent’s remarks and enthusi- 
ustically promised codperation in whatever steps were 
taken to reéstablish a line of steamers between the 
tv.o coasts. Different members of the association ex- 
joossed their views on the subject, and a resolution 
\\us unanimously adopted that all shippers in this sec- 
: would not only welcome but would be glad to sup- 
port such a steamship line. 

On Tuesday Messrs. Brent and Underwood, accom- 

pained by C. H. Matson, secretary of the harbor com- 
mssion, and Fred P. Gregson, traffic manager for the 
sociated Jobbers of Los Angeles, made a trip to 
t's harbor to look into the situation there. They were 
particularly interested in a visit to the shipbuilding 
vards of C. E. Fulton, where two large wooden steam 
s‘ooners for the lumber carrying trade are being 
« ustrueted. One of these is for Sudden & Christensen 
«i the other for J. R. Hanify, both of San Francisco. 
{ese two steam schooners will each have a lumber 
«pacity of 1,500,000 feet. These are the first large 
ve sels to be constructed at the Los Angeles harbor, 
‘lr. Fulton’s previous shipbuilding having been con- 
‘ied to launches ete. Lumber for these vessels was 
brought down from Oregon by other vessels of the 
firs for whom these two vessels are being constructed. 
On account of the scarcity of shipwrights Mr. Fulton 
lias been compelled to use much unskilled labor. He 
‘ss used house carpenters ete. under the direction of 
‘sperienced ship carpenters and the experiment has 
worked out very well. 
_ Mr. Brent said that some such plan would have to 
‘c used in the shipping board’s scheme of constructing 
‘ooden vessels on the Pacific coast. He said that there 
ure very few ship carpenters and ship mechanics in 
comparison with the demand for their services, but 
‘hat by taking carpenters, machinists ete. and putting 
‘sem under the supervision of men trained in_ship- 
‘uilding work it would be but a short time until they 
vere trained well enough to carry on the work, 

Mr. Brent further said that it was the shipping 
hoard’s intention to draw up plans for standardized 
‘spes of wooden vessels and to introduce their con- 
“‘ruction among the shipyards on the coast. He 
Uinks that by doing this many more ships can be turned 
out than under present conditions. A similar plan 
‘ts speeded up the shipbuilding industry in England, and 
‘pparently the United States is going to take a leaf 
out of Great Britain’s book. 

After leaving the shipyards the party made a trip 








to the new wharves and warehouses that the city has 
recently completed in expectation of a future heavy 
traffic thru the Panama Canal. 

= = 


NO PREJUDICE AGAINST DOUGLAS FIR 


San Francisco, March 31.—Much interest was manifesv 
here this week in the public hearings given by Theodore 
Brent, vice chairman of the Federal Shipping Board, at 
which Pacifie coast shipping men and shipbuilders pre- 
sented much data regarding the value of wooden ships 
built of Douglas fir, which for more than half a century 
has been successfully used as a shipbuilding material on 
the west Coast. The facilities for building ships were also 
pointed out to the Government representative, and he was 
taken by shipping men to the waterfront and shown the 
new types of wooden vessels now being constructed. One 
afternoon he was shown about by Charles R. McCormick, 
of Charles R. McCormick & Co., shippers, lumber manufac- 
turers and shipbuilders. The new type of semi-deisel en- 
gine auxiliary power schooner was explained to him. 

At the hearings Mayor Rolph, of Hind, Rolph & Co.; 
Oliver J, Olson, of Oliver J. Olson & Co. and president of 
the Ship Owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast; A. B. 
Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Co.; Ed Christensen 
of Sudden & Christensen; 8. M. Hanptman and Charles R. 
McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., and many 
other shipping men gave their views. 

That the Federal Shipping Board is not prejudiced 
against Douglas fir, despite the publication of statements 
derogatory to it as a shipbuilding material, was evidenced 
by a statement made by Chairman William Denman, of the 
board, who is a former San Francisco admiralty lawyer, in 
reply to a telegram from Oliver J. Olson, of the Ship Own- 
ers’ association, asking Chairman Denman about the mat- 
— The stirring telegraphic reply of Chairman Denman 

ollows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1917. 
SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC COAST, 
San Francisco. , 

Can not understand what insane person has suggested 
that the shipping board is prejudiced against the use of 
Douglas fir and Oregon and Washington timber. If such a per- 
son or persons can be located, trust you will have them incar- 
cerated at earliest date. I have been dwelling on the value of 
this timber before other branches of Government and thru the 
press of Atlantic coast. If necessities require the construc- 
tion of wooden ships to meet the emergency created by the 
German submarine, the shipping board expects that several 
hundred vessels may be constructed on the Pacific coast of 
this class of timber. I have wired from time to time to 
friends on the Pacific coast advising them of the attacks 
that were made on our timber by interests in the East and 
asking them to get busy with the departments where I knew 
the attack was being made, to offset it. Consider it essential 
to the timber industries of the Coast that you should make 
clear to this part of the United States that these attacks 
are without foundation. Please post this notice in the Mer- 
ehants’ Exchange and in your headquarters, so that I may 
not be bothered by any more telegrams which assume that 
your Pacific coast representative has not taken his oath of 
office. 

WILLIAM DENMAN. 


The outcome of the San Francisco two days’ confer- 
ence between Mr. Brent and the men controlling a num- 
ber of the wooden shipbuilding yards, sawmills, and ship- 
ping companies of the Pacific coast is expected to be 
highly satisfactory. The shipbuilders and mill owners 
expressed themselves as willing to do everything in their 
power toward increasing the output of their plants so as 
to enable the Government to carry out its policies to 
secure an adequate merchant marine in case of war. Mr. 
Brent spent two days in San Francisco, after the formal 
sessions, in going over details with the heads of com- 
panies that are in a position quickly to provide addi- 
tional steamer and motorship tonnage. 

At the first session, on March 28, at the Chamber of 
Commerce Mr. Brent told a score of the leading shipbuld- 
ers of this territory that this Coast might be looked to for 
the construction of a majority of the 1,000 ocean-going 


wooden vessels, in the event that they are needed. ‘‘I 
am seeking reliable data as to just what we can do in 
case of need,’’ he told the shipbuilders. ‘‘I do not say 
that we will place these orders, but there is a probability 
that we may. And we may have to start building at a 
moment’s notice.’’ 

The shipbuilders present assured the Government’s 
representative that their yards would drop all other 
work, if needed, and begin the building of vessels of the 
type required by the administration. 

S. M. Hauptman, secretary of the Charles R, MeCor- 
mick organization, which owns the controlling interest 
in the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., at St. Helens, Ore., 
operating the largest wooden shipbuilding plant on the 
Coast, when asked for his views said that no other place 
in the world offers such opportunities for wooden ship- 
building as does the Pacific coast. He said the majority 


*of the most expert eastern shipwrights have come to this 


Coast because the demand for wooden ships here is greater 
than it has been in the last fifty years, and the ship- 
building companies are breaking in house carpenters, 
bridge builders and lumbermen to do ship work. He 
also said that the McCormick yards, on the Columbia 
River, are capable of building eight vessels at a time. 
This coneern has developed a type of vessel, 270 feet in 
length, propelled by a semi-Deisel engine, which had 
proved a great success. 

A. B. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Co., said 
that the question of securing sufficient shipyard capacity 
is not a very difficult one, but the main question at 
issue is securing the proper machinery to drive the ves- 
sels. He said his company has developed a type of aux- 
iliary vessels, of from 220 to 230 feet in length, which 
could be constructed and operated economically. Asked 
as to the available timber for ship construction, Mr. Ham- 
mond said that virtually 50 percent of his company’s cut 
would be available for ship timbers. 

D. W. Dickey, a local naval architect, in discussing the 
construction of wooden merechantmen, said he had in 
mind and had made tentative plans for a type of vessel 
348 feet in length, double-decked and propelled by inter- 
nal-combustion engines of 1,600 horsepower. He declared 
that this class of vessel should meet with all require- 
ments of the shipping board and could be readily and 
economically built in Pacific coast yards. Mr. Dickey 
was supported in this statement by Oliver J. Olson, presi- 
dent of the Ship Owners’ association, and by other local 
steamship mer. 

Mr. Brent was assured that Pacific coast yards can 
build 500 wooden steamers of from 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
and capable of making from twelve to fourteen knots an 
hour, within eight or ten months. 

Altho he did not declare specifically that the Federal 
Shipping Board would give financial aid to small ship- 
builders, in ease such contracts were placed, Mr. Brent 
intimated that the Government might adopt the policy 
of supplying the necessary lumber and allowing a speci- 
fied margin of profit to each shipbuilder. 

On the morning of March 29, Vice-Chairman Brent 
addressed the San Francisco shippers at a meeting held 
in the assembly room of the Chamber of Commerce on 
the coast-to-coast shipping situation. The tenor of his 
remarks was to the effect that the Federal Government 
stands ready to provide ships to carry San Francisco’s 
commerce thru the Panama Canal to and from Atlantic 
ports, if the three steamship lines which furnished the 
coast-to-coast service before the war refuse to put their 
steamers back on the run. Owing to the more profitable 
business at higher freight rates obtainable in the offshore 
trade in other parts of the world and the numerous in- 
terruptions to traffic caused by slides in the Canal, these 
lines abandoned their service long ago. 

The shipping board does not feel that the Government 
should put ships on runs that are already adequately 
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provided with service by private lines, Mr. Brent said. 
But he added that the board felt a direct obligation to 
take steps to provide ships where no service is given, 
and where private corporations are refusing to render the 
public service. 

He said that the board can buy or build ships and then 
lease or charter them to individuals, corporations or as- 
sociations of shippers to be used on routes otherwise un- 
provided for, under regulations formulated by the board. 
He said that the only limitation on the powers of the 
shipping board to furnish such relief was in the funds 


available, Congress at the recent session having appro- 
priated $50,000,000. 

In reference to the position of the American-Hawaiian, 
Atlantic and Pacific and Luckenbach lines, whose ships 
have been withdrawn from the Panama route since the 
war, Mr. Brent made the following remarks: 

The Federal Shipping Board feels that the coastwise steam- 
ship companies have an obligation to continue this public 


service, because they are given by the Federal shipping laws 
a practical monopoly of the coastwise carrying trade. 


He added that the board had approached the companies 


which formerly provided the Panama service and had 
asked them to put at least some of their ships back on 
the run, but that these requests had been refused. 
Among the shippers who spoke, promising codperation 
to any line the Government might aid in establishing, 
were H. P. Dimond, D. J. Guggenhime, S. Dinkelspic!, 
J. K. Armsby, Isadore Jacobs, Rudolph Volmer and R, H. 
Swayne. Mr. Volmer said that unless ships were pro 
vided, it would be impossible to move the 1917 Californis 
grain crop. John 8. Willis, of the traffic bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, also addressed the meeting. 





“BUY A HOME” MOVEMENT WILL ENLIST LUMBERMEN 


Countrywide Campaign of Real Estate Men to Encourage Much Home Building—Lumbermen’s Co-operation Necessary to 
Success—How Local Publicity Work Is Being Handled 


The nationwide ‘‘Buy a Home’’ campaign that is be- 
ing agitated by the executive committee of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards promises to create 
additional outlets of lumber consumption that should draw 
the keenest interest of lumbermen. While the real estate 
men are no doubt actuated by their common desire to 
emphasize in the most impressive manner possible the 
growing values of realty, no development of land values 
ean be accelerated without the improvements that are 
conferred thru building activities. on 

The preparations made by the national association em- 
brace direct home booming practically in every com- 
munity in the country, and the individual members of the 
committee are located at the most desirable and con- 
venient points. For the information of the lumbermen 
who will desire to identify themselves with this movement 
the names of the members of the executive committee are 
given here: 

Hill Ferguson, of Birmingham, Ala., chairman; J. E. 
Morris, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Paul C. Murphy, of Port- 
land, Ore.; L. F. Eppich, of Denver, Colo., and John S. 
Leslie, of Sharon, Pa. In drawing attention to the fact 
that the locations of the members are in the most promis- 
ing parts of the country for the movement that is being 
advocated, the information is added that the territory 
which will no doubt be covered thoroly by each member of 
the executive committee—with the assistance of the local 
realty boards—is particularly apt to respond quickly to 
the general publicity that will be used. 

Before this countrywide campaign for the individual 
ownership of homes was started, similar movements were 
successfully carried out in large cities such as Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Denver, Colo. ete. and 
proved to be remarkably effective in stimulating real es- 
tate purchases. To a great extent, lumber retailers in 
the cities here named also profited because there was a 
good sized increase in the demand for buildings, espe- 
cially of wooden construction. The details of the ‘‘Buy 
a Home’’ campaign are as follows: 

Community or district boards must first definitely en- 
dorse the movement, of course in a way that will attract 
the citizens, a week in May (the month during which the 
entire campaign will be conducted) is fixed upon, and five 
live committeemen with original ideas and initiative are 
selected. The amount that is to be spent for the local 
campaign is then agreed upon. It may be well to men- 
tion here the fact that the executive committee of the 
national association has decided that a creditable show- 
ing can be made with as little as $100. The national com- 
mittee also adds the suggestion that in case there is no 
real estate board in a city, an informal meeting be held 
by the local real estate men, and an organization formed 
to last thru a period that will cover the duration of the 
movement. 

The local ad elub—or ad men if no club exists—is then 
invited to attend a joint meeting with the real estate 
men. To the ad men is explained the numerous advan- 
tages of a movement like the present one, and their codp- 
eration is solicited. The committee is then expected to 
appear before the local school boards, or the eity or 
county superintendents of education and urge the spread- 
ing of interest in the ‘‘Buy a Home’’ campaign among 
the school children. Such details as school composition 
contests should be suggested, the object of course being to 
educate the child as to the desirability of owning a home. 
Once the child has been interested, the home is reached! 

The details of the advertising are all given by the ex- 
ecutive committee in their circular to the real estate 
boards thruout the country. These include the distribu- 
tion of cards bearing the ‘‘Buy a Home’’ slogan, not 
only in the most desirable public places, such as street 
cars, store windows etc. but also as notices to be at- 
tached to automobiles whose owners will be willing to 
aid the campaign in this wise. Electric, water and gas 
companies can also be induced to stamp in red ink the 
‘Buy a Home’’ slogan on their May bills; newspaper 
editors should be urged to participate in the campaign 
for the sake of the common good, if not incidentally for 
that of their publications, and women’s clubs have also 
been named in the circular as being first rate boosters of 
the movement once they can be enlisted. Writing with the 
interests of the lumber business in view, Hill Ferguson, 
of Birmingham, Ala., secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in charge of the ‘‘Buy a Home’?’ move- 
ment, says: 


‘*Buy a Home’’ Campaign and the Lumbermen 


Why are not the “Buy a Home” campaigns, now in prog- 
_Tess or in preparation in so many American cities, just as 
much under the auspices of the lumber interests as under 
the real estate men? The man building an ordinary home 
of $1,500 to $2,000 on a lot costing $500 to $750 will have 
just about as much of his money invested in lumber as he 
has in his land. Why then should not the real estate man 








_ the lumberman get together behind the “Buy a Home” 
dea ? 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards appointed 
a committee to spread the “Buy a Home” idea thruout the 
country just as widely as possible. We are urging that at 
least one week in May be set aside in each city as “Buy a 
Home” week. Denver, Colo., and Oakland, Cal., now have 
three-month campaigns in progress, the idea being to get 
every codperative influence in the city interested in the 
home or in home ownership busy behind this movement. 

The local ad club will be glad to help—get the school 
children interested in compositions on the advantages of 
home ownership—put “Buy a Home’ cards in the local show 
windows—put “Buy a Home” cards in the front of the street 
cars, and on the radiators of automobiles—have the phrase 
printed on each electric light, gas, water and telephone bill 
sent out during the month, or at least put a “Buy a Home” 
sticker on the back of each of these bills—get local lumber 
firms and real estate firms to stamp ‘‘Buy a Home’ on all the 
May bills they send out—all such firms should feature the 
phrase in their newspaper advertising—the ministers will 
preach home ownership from their pulpits if the matter 
is called to their attention. We have leaflets elaborating 
all of these details, which we will gladly mail to any one 
who is interested. 





If the real estate men in your city have a campaign like . 


this on hand, you lumbermen get in and help them out. 
If not, talk to them about getting up such a campaign. If 
they hesitate, put on the campaign yourselves. The idea 
is not copyrighted, and you are welcome to it. We got out 
our first ¢irculars about a week ago, and already we have 
heard of campaigns in progress or in preparation in such 
large cities as Birmingham, Ala., Oakland, Cal., Denver, Colo., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn., Evansville, Ind., South 
Bend, Ind., Des Moines, Iowa., Sioux City, Iowa, Lansing, 
Mich., Louisville, Ky., Hattisburg, Miss., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Madison, Wis. 

Remember, lumbermen, laying aside any private interest 
you may have in the matter, we do not know any better way 
you could serve your country at this time than by urging 
home ownership. Waste and useless expenditure have never 
been so prevalent in this country as today, and whenever 
you can get a man to put his money into a home, you have 
rendered the man and your country a distinct service. 


How One Campaign Is Being Conducted 


An unusually clever bit of publicity was gotten up by 
Fred E. Reed, chairman of the campaign committee at 
Oakland, Cal. In the course of an amusingly worded 
open letter to Tom Ingersoll, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., he told of the inception and development of 
the movement, and in describing the enthusiasm with 
which local Oaklanders have taken hold of the campaign, 
he wrote: 


Birmingham’s “Buy a Home” campaign gave us the idea. 
Harry Lafler, of Wickham-Havens Co. of our city, changed 
it to “Buy a Home First’ and gave us the inspiration. And 
I tell you, Tom, our town is wild about it today. We've 
got all the school children competing for prizes for the best 
essays handed in to the teacher, every one of them going 
home to Daddy and saying: ‘Daddy, why don’t we own our 
own home?’ The school teachers are correcting essays 
written by every pupil in the city on the subject, and if our 
present fathers don’t buy a home first, believe me the next 
generation will. We've got every man, woman and child 
in the town who owns a camera, or who can borrow one, 
taking pictures of homes competing in the “Most Beautiful 
Picture of an Oakland Home” contest. We've got the pro- 
fessionals sending in all the photographs they have taken 
that they think are especially artistic, for the prize for 
professionals. We've got the backyard garden ladies rub- 
bing their sides with glee because of the prizes for the most 
artistic backyard vegetable garden. 

Get this, Tom! Every improvement club in our city ap- 
points its committees to select the winner of this contest 
for that particular district and the federation of all the 
improvement clubs appoints a committee to select the 
“winner among the winners.” Can you see it, man? The 
ad club of the chamber of commerce is writing advertise- 
ments and hunting up copy for the leading evening paper 
of the Pacific coast, our Oakland Tribune, which has taken 
hold of the thing as tho it were the only thing on earth it 
is interested in. Can you picture a joint conference held 
last Tuesday by the Oakland Real Estate Board, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Ministerial Union? A lunch with its 
theme of “Buy a Home First’ with crowds being turned 
away and the room as still as vacant air while three of the 
best speakers in our city helped the real estate men sell 
houses and lots. Can you see it, Tom? We've raised a 
fund of $2,000, the highest contribution being $250, the 
lowest $100. We haven’t found any place to spend much 
of the money yet, but it’s good to know it’s there. The Gas 
& Electric Co. has decided that it sells more electricity to 
homes than it does to apartment houses, so every letter 
going out has our ‘‘Buy a Home First” sticker on the back 
of it. Every bill of the telephone company likewise. Every 
bill of the water company the same. And the street car 
company has agreed to put posters 20x30 inches in every 
car window and replace the discs that tell where the cars 
run with a “Buy a Home First’ poster. 

Special articles every Sunday by well known authors such 
as Herman Whitaker, Rose Wilder Land, Jean Baker and 
about a dozen others are special features of our three- 
months’ spring campaign. It began two weeks ago. We 
were supposed to have one page of the Oakland Tribune 
turned over to this purpose. We started with one, but it 
ran up to three with the second issue. We follow with 
three next Sunday. The Manufacturers’ Association has 
joined in and appointed a committee, which means that 
every working man will get the thought from a poster dis- 
played in every factory in Oakland with the boss back of it. 

The contractors’ and builders’ associations have appointed 
a committee and we’re going to have discounts of from 5 to 
15 percent during the month of April. We are going to 
smash the world’s record in our vicinity for the number of 
houses built by owners in any one month. * * * Ninety 
percent of our people in America at the age of sixty are 
not able to pay their own rent. Isn’t this a startling con- 
dition? And what are we going to do about it? I believe, 
Tom, the National Association of Real Estate Boards can 


do more good fer our nation within one year from tod 
by following up this thought hard than can almost any othe: 
agency in America. * * * 


J. Edward Morris, president of the Indianapolis Re:! 
Estate Board, of Indianapolis, Ind., in a letter to th 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, says that one of the great sources 
of strength in any city is the ownership of homes by tlic 
workers of the community. Home ownership, he declare, 
creates an interest in the city and in civie affairs; de 
velops thrift, makes for public beauty in that it heljs 
to beautify individuals’ homes and yards. He says also: 


The Indianapolis Real Estate Board is planning to con 
duct a “Buy a Home” campaign in the city during the weck 
beginning April 23, because we think it a good business 
proposition and becausé we feel that it will be good for 
the community at large as well. In Spokane, Wash., in 
Birmingham, Ala., and a number of other cities these cum 
paigns have been conducted with marked success and we 
are hoping to arouse much interest in the home idea in 
Indianapolis with a week of publicity on this subject. 


Another communication particularly pertinent to lui 
bermen everywhere comes from Paul C. Murphy, Port- 
land, Ore., member of the executive committee of the 
national organization. He says: 


_The real value of this general movement to the lumbermen 

of the country cannot be overestimated. Their benefits thru 
increased business would be second only to those of the 
real estate men. The business that would naturally follow 
the “Buy a Home” campaign would be classed in importance 
as follows: land, lumber, plumbing and _ heating, labor, 
painting, labor furnishing ete. 
_ There has been no apparent reduction in the use of lumber 
in the building of homes as there has been in other classes 
of construction, where concrete and steel have entered us 
very strong competitors, so that a great deal of lumber 
business is bound to follow any plan that will encourage 
home building. 

There has .been in this part of the country a decided 
falling off in home building and a consequent falling off 
in the lumber sales since a strong desire of many has been 
to own automobiles. A great number have mortgaged their 
homes to buy autos and have lost them as the autos were 
soon dissipated and the family savings lost, thereby bringing 
more distress than was the degree of the pleasure while 
owning them. 

This campaign will encourage families to buy a home in 
preference to living in flats and apartments which are usu- 
ally built of brick, concrete or stone, and not only will it 
greatly increase the lumber business but it will add greatly 
to the happiness of the families and make them more per- 
manent and better citizens. This campaign is bound to be 
of great value to the southern mills as it will greatly cn- 
courage local sales on account of the prosperity of the coun- 
try thru the cotton industry, thereby leaving the North- 
eastern market open to the mills from the West and North- 
west. 

The Denver, Colo., member of the national executive 
committee, L. F. Eppich, considers of high value auy 
effort that is made to encourage private building owner- 
ship. He asserts that people who own their own hom:s 
make better citizens and raise the morals of the coi- 
munity in which they live. Touching upon the more 
directly material aspects of the rent paying propositic, 
he points out the fact that the renter not only assum-s 
responsibility of the house or flat, as the case may |, 
but is obliged to pay the taxes that should ordinarily ‘e¢ 
paid by the landlord, ‘‘The renter,’’ he says, ‘‘aceunii- 
lates a fine collection of rent receipts whereas the min 
who buys a home, even on small payments, eventua'!y 
owns it or has a substantial equity. By all means let 1s 
preach the gospel of ‘own your own home’ and creat. a 
nation of home owners.’’ He continues, in his commwii- 
cation to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


In Denver we started a campaign of “Own Your (wn 
Home” by having a meeting of The Civic and Commervial 
Association, of which The Real Estate Exchange is a bure:it, 
devote the entire program to the home ownership idea. ‘Ve 
had two prominent speakers. The ministers of the city #!so 
touched on home ownership in their pulpits. This was !ol- 
lowed by publicity in the newspapers, which are giving us 
splendid coéperation. 

The Real Estate Exchange engaged Tolbert H. Ingram to 
take charge of the publicity and among other things he has 
prepared articles which appear weekly on a special page in 
the Denver Times. Simultaneously with the publication 
every week the page is shown in reproduction on the screens 
of twenty-five motion picture houses, supplemented by slides 
with brief arguments for home ownership. 

We have also followed out the plan outlined by the 1a- 
tional association in its circulars. The home ownership ica 
is certainly growing and the support which you are lending 
to the movement is greatly appreciated. 


The page advertisement that has been carried in thie 
Sunday editions of the Denver Times 1s changed from 
week to week. The most recent issue contained a border 
made up of reproductions of cottages and bungalows, «14 
under each picture was a full description of details of 
the construction, cost ete. At the top of the center part 
of the page was a little ‘‘selling talk’’ administered in 
forceful manner by Mr. Ingram: ‘‘Rent Receipts Won't 
Give You Credit at the Bank—Home Ownership Will.’’ 
Also an account of the inception of the movement in 
Denver and adjacent territory, with a number of incon- 
testable reasons why every one should own a home. The 
entire page forms a splendid piece of publicity work and 
reflects the highest credit on its sources. 
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THOUGHTS 


know there is another land beyond the ether ocean, 

Altho our eyes have never seen, our feet have never trod— 
ome haven for the human heart, some harbor for emotion 
That rises up and knocks upon the very gates of God. 


“here are some thoughts too big for earth, there are some hopes too holy 


For all the littleness of life around us day by day. 
ut sometime we shall walk above that now must walk so lowly 
And in some heaven find the words for things we can not say. 


The first thing to sweep out in the morning is your mind. 


THE ISSUE 


rhey started with shoutin’ an’ shootin’, they started with hymnin’ their hate ; 


Shey started with hopes hifalutin’ for grabbin’ a sea or a state. 
‘he Briton was knockin’ the German, the Austrian roastin’ the Russ, 
.nd various people were ‘‘vermin’’, an’ some even said it of us. 


‘They started with shootin’ an’ shoutin’ and medals an’ crosses an’ sueh— 


ut war doesn’t seem just the outin’ it did to the English an’ Dutch. 


‘he glamour has sort of departed, the glory has faded a bit; 


They thought they were wonderful hearted, but that ain’t the place they are hit. 
li isn’t their hearts that are fightin’ the war tother side of the pond, 


A little bit lower it’s bitin’ the Dutch an’ the Briton beyond. 
Still singin’ of hearts is the poet, but that is a day that is past. 
The battle in Europe—you know it!—is a battle of stomachs at last. 


Ji’s took away some of the glory, this bein’ plain hungry an’ dry; 
It ain’t like the soldier of story, the hero accustomed to die, 
But die with his regular rations an’ after his regular mess; 


It’s pleasant to die for the nations, but not when you’re hungry, I guess. 
Stout stomachs, not hearts, will be winner, the way that it used to before, 


And the quicker a fellow gets thinner, the quicker he’ll weary of war. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Behold our little president, 
Our Congress and our court, 

Our Washingtonian resident, 
Our judge of last resort, 

Who tells the nation what to do, 
But never tells it why, 

Who gives the land a lot to do 
To make the wages high. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
LXXVIII 


GEORGE J. POPE, CHICAGO 


He’s good at golf, he’s good at talk, 
He’s good at selling pine, 

He’s good in nearly every walk 
Of life, and every line. 

He’s good at milling, salesmanship, 
Whatever he intends; 

And, with his smile and hearty grip, 
He’s good at making friends. 


The volume to think about most is your pocketbook. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER FOREVER 


If it’s men for your ships, if it’s men for your shore, 
If it’s men for your guns on the borders, 

If it’s guards for your firesides, or fighters for war, 
We are ready and waiting your orders. 

We will lay down the ax, we will hang up the saw, 


We will come from the rafts on the river; 


If judges do not get them right, 
Decisions to decide, 
Our Samuel will set them right, 


And we’ll fight for the land and we’ll fight for the law 
And the Star Spangled Banner forever! 


| FINANCIAL | 




















Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Finamcims of 
ILumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South LaSalle St. (UNINC.) 


Our Samuel will provide. 
He is a good American 
Prepared to die and do; 
He'll help us anywhere he ean, 
If it helps Gompers, too. 


He’s for the union glorious, 
This patriotie soul, 

A union that’s victorious 
His patriotie goal, 

But not the union of the States 
About to go to war, 

or Samuel may love the States, 
But labor unions more. 


When war abroad may worry us, 


If it’s men for the sea we have river-rats here 
Who are kings of the drive and the water; 

If it’s men for the line we have swampers to cheer 
All the louder when matters get hotter. 

If it’s over the sea you would have us to go, 
There to conquer the foe our endeavor, 

We are ready—and only one ditty we know: 
That’s the Star Spangled Banner forever! 


We have handled a saw, we can handle a gun; 
We have made us a trail thru the timber, 

And we’ll swamp you a road to a place in the sun, 
For our arms and our axes are limber. 

The man in the town is a fancier guy, 
The man in the town may be clever; 





Chicago 454 California Street 
San Francisco 














Loans on 


Timberland 


This patriotic sage 
Will use the war to hurry us 
To raise the union wage. 
Behold our little president, 
Court, Congress and I-am, 
Our patriotie resident, 
Our little Unele Sam! 


THE FEAST 


The feast of Spring is spread: The generous sun 
Upon the fields pours glorious champagne. 
The bread of living ’waits,O hungry one. 
Come forth and feed the starving soul again. 


Here are the perfumed spices of the East, 
Wind-blown from lands afar we know not of; 

And here, to lure the lip and crown the feast, 
The bursting purple of the grapes of love. 


A job without praise is a pasture without water. 


ARBOR DAY, APRIL 13, 1917 
Let us take time, who talk of war, to think of days of peace; 
The song of battle shall pass o’er, the roar of cannon cease. 
How long or little war may claim the might of marching men, 


The end shall come that always came, and peace shall come again. 


Let us take time, who talk of tears, to think of other days, 
To think of glad and busy years and sweet and tranquil ways 
When, after wartime’s red alarm, the banner shall be furled 


And peace shall dwell on field and farm, above a better world. 


Let us take time, who talk of strife, to think of woods of green; 


The war is long, more long is life, and there are years between, 
Long years to come, when we shall dwell at peace with alien lands, 
When we must serve the world as well, rebuild it with our hands. 


Let us take time to think of time beyond the din of drum, 
Of toiling peoples who shall climb the way that we have come, 


Of toiling millions who shall need the roof when battles cease— 


Let us take time to plant the seed, to plant the seed of peace. 


Let us take time, who talk of death, to plant a living tree, 
Of every voice that vanisheth memorial to be. 


When men go mad and nations rage, let us leave here on earth, 


To serve a later, better age, some tree that we gave birth. 


The bonds of friendship pay the largest interest. 








But we’re ready to fight and we’re ready to die 
For the Star Spangled Banner forever! 


You have ears on both sides so you will hear both. 
The contractor who sorts your lumber is a poor sort. 


‘*FRIENDS’’ 


Men have so many, many friends!— 
Good friends of ours they are, 
The while we walk the way that 
wends 
Thru shadows to a star. 
They hearten us with words of 
praise, 
But, oh, for just a few 
Who would not flatter all their days, 
Who would not talk, but do! 


Men have so many, many friends 
To tell how they admire 

The message that the singer sends, 
A-thrill with his own fire. 

But, oh, for just another one, 
For just a friend or two 

When life grows dark, when sinks 

the sun, 

Who would not talk, but do! 


Men have so many, many friends, 
But none who really care, 

So much of friendship that pretends 
Its friendship ev’rywhere. 

For men grow weary of the task; 
They need some helping, too: 

One friend they need, one friend 

they ask 

Who does not talk, but do. 


Men have so many, many friends, 
But we have wearied long; 

The harp is still, the singing ends— 
Earth does not need our song. 
Farewell, dear harp, we shall not 

sing: 
They need not me nor you. 
There is no friend to whom to cling 
Who does not talk, but do. 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (6. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 











f JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 7 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(11 iene tidin 9 NEW ORLEANS ) 


Efficiency Demands 


Exact knowledge of where your lumber is and how much it 
runs to the acre in every spot. Our Density Plans show it. 
Operators are enthusiastic about them. Write for a sample 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR | 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, presiytern bike WE TORK, N.Y. 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy 
Collections 


Lumber 
Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 











Est. 1876. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
RON 
: = 
' Fire Protecti : 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We-carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 





GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 
er eT MTT TMU M MOMMA MTT 


Don’t Guess 


at thickness and jeopardize 
your reputation as an in- 


spector—use a 
LUMBER 


DAY : $ CALIPER 


Manufactured by a National In- 
spector forthe Progressive Lum- 
ber Inspector and _ those who 
desire to ascertain the E. 3 i 
thickness of lumber in a quick, 
CONVENIENT and up to date 
way. % 
GUARANTEED to give 
satisfaction or your money 


REFUNDED —terms cash. 


O. C. DAVIS, p33. CHICAGO, ILL. 


(7 





$1.25 


¥% doz. $6.00 
1doz. $1100 








\)\ 
JAS. C. HALLSTED —_—D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 


ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE 
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Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Certified Public Accoamants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for neovtoting ocean freight contracts and eff 


: 
ickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 2c? °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St , Chicago 














RUSSIAN-AMERICAN FUTURE RELATIONS BRIGHT 


New York, April 3.—In the course of an address 
delivered by Hon. E, E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, before the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce last week, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, the speaker outlined the results of the crisis in 
Russia as they will affect this country. He said a very 
rational and more effective form of government will be 
the result in Russia and that those interested in the 
trade relations between that country and the United 
States will be interested to know of the clearing away 
of the one obstacle between our international relations. 

He declared also that those interested in further 
developing the trade of the United States with Russia 
should bear in mind the part that Germany has played 
in the development of commercial Russia and the part 
Germany may play in future commercial developments 
of that country. There is reason to believe that Ger- 
many will play an important part in the commercial 
development of Russia, as Germany will be in a posi- 
tion to offer legitimate service to that country. He 
expressed his doubt as to the ability of the Germans 
to win the sympathy and business of the Russians after 
this war, and said the United States should profit by 
the failure of Germany. 

In conclusion he declared that the success of Ameri- 
can capital in Russia will depend largely upon the spirit 
behind the American dollar and there is no reason why 
young Russians should not come to this country for 
technical education, nor why technical men of this coun- 
try should not go to Russia to assist in building up a 
system of technical schools there. 





NEW IMPROVED TUNGSTEN REDUCES ELECTRIC BILLS 


Wasuinecton, D. C., April 3—The improvements in 
quality coincident with the reduction in the cost of the 
tungsten lamp are being vigorously publicised by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. In Cireular 55 the 
bureau practically condemns the useless consumption of 
electric current involved in the old style or carbon lamp, 
but not without considering the interests of all the par- 
ties concerned so that the users of lamps, the utilities 
that supply the current and the State commissions and 
municipalities that regulate the utilities have all been 
thought of disinterestedly. 

In bringing out the point that ‘‘no customer can af- 
ford to use carbon lamps, even if he were paid a bonus 
on each lamp for so doing’’ the bureau explains in detail 
how important an item in the general cost is the expense 
of distributing the current. Besides advising as to the 
most economical use of the tungsten lamps in the house- 
hold, the bureau has proposed the following rules for 
adoption by municipalities and State commissions: 

It has recommended (a) that each utility supplying elec- 
tricity for incandescent lighting should render its customers 
reasonable assistance in securing the incandescent lamps and 
other appliances best adapted to the service furnished: (b) 
that lamps furnished by utilities to customers without charge 
(free renewals), or at prices less than open-market prices, 
should be of such efficiency in watts per candle, when used 
on the utility’s circuits of standard voltage, so that cus- 


tomers may obtain their lighting service under the most fav- 
orable conditions practicable under the rate schedule. 





ESTABLISHES LARGE AIRPLANE FACTORY 


PortLAND, Me., April 3.—A new industry for Portland 
and one which will create an important trade in certain 
high grades of lumber is being established by Capt. 
Phillip H. Doyen, head of the local Doyen shipbuilding 
interests. An airplane factory of large proportions is 
being erected in the Doyen shipyard at South Portland, 
the output of which is to be delivered to the Italian Gov- 
ernment. The plant is to be located on the shore, north- 
west of the site where vessels are now under construction 
for the Greek Government. Some time ago preparations 
had been made by the Italian Government agents, from 
whom Captain Doyen secured the contract, to place the 
airplane factory on the New Jersey coast, but this project 
was abandoned in favor of the South Portland location 
because it is believed that a protection for the plant is 
available here, in case of war, far superior to possible 
defenses of a factory on the New Jersey coast. 

It is understood that brown and white ash and very 
high grade, straight grained spruce from the Pacific coast 
are the woods which will be most largely used at the new 
airplane factory. 


BELIEVES LUMBER PRICES ARE BOUND TO ADVANCE 

Live Oak, Fua., April 2.—Are lumber prices high to- 
day? When they are compared with the prices being ob- 
tained for other commodities the Standard Lumber Co. 
of this city emphatically believes that the price of lumber 
today is much below what it should be, and President 
H. W. Taylor says: ‘‘I believe the presenti prices will look 
very low in less time than six months.’’ As a result of 
this belief the Standard Lumber Co. issued a new price 
list, taking effect April 1, the new list showing increases 
of ‘‘from one to several dollars’’ on all items. Accom- 
panying the new price list is a letter setting forth just 
why the cOmpany believes this increase is justified and 
why more increases are to be expected. 

This letter relates the unprofitable condition of the 
lumber market for the last ten years and says that lum- 
ber has always been too low when compared to the 
prices obtained for other commodities. Further than this 
the advances so far recorded in the price of lumber have 
signally failed to keep pace with the increases made in 
other lines so that today lumber is selling below its actual 
value. ‘‘In other words,’’ the letter says, ‘‘we think 
that the price of lumber is just what it should have been 
when railroad spikes were selling at $2.75. They are now 
$4.25. Or when band saws were selling at 60 percent off 
list, now 40 percent; or when circular saws were selling 
at 50 percent off list, now 25 percent; leather belting at 
60 percent off list, now 40 percent; rubber belting 45 
percent off list, now 30 percent; wire rope 60 percent off 











list, now 221% percent; common iron $2.25 per 100 pounds, 
now $4.10; lath yarn 8 cents a pound, now 20 cents.’’ 

In round figures the prices of the above mentioned com- 
modities have increased 50 percent in all cases and in 
some cases much more. Yet lumber would have to increase 
from $9 to $10 over the present market to make the in- 
crease as great as 50 percent. In view of the above facts 
it seems perfectly safe to say that lumber prices today 
are not too high and many undoubtedly agree with the 
Standard Lumber Co. in this contention. As the lette: 
says, ‘‘we have had ten years of famine and the hig! 
prices of American products, including lumber, are due.’ 





ENCOURAGES EMPLOYEES TO PLANT GARDENS 


LoUuISVILLE, Ky., April 4.—Alfred Struck, head of th 
Alfred Struck Co., Louisville, last week announced the 
the company had agreed to give every employee an a: 
sortment of seeds valued at $1 if the employees woul: 
agree to plant gardens and thus reduce their cost of liy 
ing. Three capital prizes have been offered by the con 
pany for the best gardens, the prize winners to be « 
cided by the Federal and county farm demonstratio: 
agents. It is reported that about 85 percent of the em 
ployees have already asked for the seeds. The Booke 
Box Co., of Louisville, has given its men permission t: 
cultivate about five acres of ground contiguous to thi 
plant. 


SUCCESSFUL RETAILER ESTABLISHES NEW YARD 


Miami, OKuA., April 3.—Announcement has just bee: 
made of the incorporation of the Williams Lumber Co., 
with a paid up capital of $50,000. The opening of 2 
local retail lumber yard by Thomas E. Williams, 0: 
Springfield, Mo., will soon be a fact, for a site on Nort! 
Main Street has been secured and the work of building 
the yard will be started immediately. The first ship 
ments of kumber are already en route from Springfield, 
Mo., and from the company’s sawmills. Mr. Williams, who 
is known thruout the country by the sobriquet of ‘300 
Green’’—due to his extensive publicity activities and par 
ticularly to the vast amount of advertising he has don 
with his Springfield yard’s telephone number as his slo 
gan—recently visited the thriving Oklahoma city, accom 
panied by John W. Scott, also of Springfield and also « 
successful lumberman. Mr. Scott was formerly connecte:|! 
with the Ullman Lumber Co., of Springfield, and for th: 
last nine years was a salesman for the Huttig Sash & Doo 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo. He will be the local manager of the 
new retail business. 

That the new enterprise will prosper need hardly b: 
said here. Mr. Williams is the head of one of the most 
flourishing retail establishments in the lumber business 
today and is too keen a business man and knows the ins 
and outs of lumber retailing too well to undertake « 
new, or additional interest without being thoroly familia: 
with the conditions. The only questions are: ‘‘ What kind 
of concentrated advertising will he originate now? Will 
it be a new persistently emphasized idea, or will it Ix 
another ‘300 Green?’ ’’ 








CALIFORNIA RETAILERS NAME NEW SECRETARY 


Los ANGELES, Cau., March 31.—The directors of thi 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
have elected F. L. Morgan as secretary and treasurer, in 
place of E. R. Shepherd, who is now attending the session 
of the legislature at Sacramento as a member of the as 
sembly or lower house, representing a district outside o! 
Los Angeles, his home being at Whittier, where he is en 
gaged in the raising of citrus fruits. Mr. Shepherd has 
been secretary and treasurer of the association for th 
last three years and has served in an efficient and capabl 
manner. 

The Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation plans to have a pienie in the near future at Or 
ange County Park, just outside of the town of Orange, 
in San Diego County. 


RAISES WAGES OF ALL EMPLOYEES 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 3.—The Sawyer-Goodman 
Lumber Co., this city, announced yesterday a raise 01 
25 cents a day in the wages of all its employees. The in 
crease went into effect on April 1, it was announced, alth 
the old agreement does not expire until the latter part 0! 
April. The added wages apply to nearly 1,000, ineluding 
shingle mill employees. The increase has been accepte:! 
by the employees, who recently presented demands to 
take the place of the old wage scale. It is believed that 
most of the other sawmills on the Menominee River will 
follow suit: and thus eliminate the possibility of strikes 
such as prevailed at some of the mills last spring anid 
summer. 


WOULD PREVENT DUPLICATIONS OF PERMITS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 3.—The Southern Pine Asso 
ciation has issued to its subscribers the following circu 








‘lar requesting codperation in an effort to prevent the 


issuance of. duplicate permits covering the shipment of 
the same individual car. It is explained that some con 
fusion has been caused by the applications for permits 
covering the same shipment from several different sources. 
The circular reads: 


The efficiency of the carriers’ lumber embargo committee 
is being seriously impaired by reason of requests for per- 
mits being made by manufacturers and in addition, in many 
instances by wholesalers, retailers, local agents, soliciting 
freight agents and general agents covering the movement of 
one indviidual car. To obviate this difficulty the Southern 
Pine Association urgently recommends to subscribers that 
a campaign of education be started by them .to the effect 
that their customers refrain from requesting permits and 
leave that matter in the hands of manufacturers, so as to 
avoid duplication of effort and facilitate the work of the 
carriers’ embargo committees. 

“Owing to the many changes and lifting of embargoes, 
the conference committees already established are, in many 
instances, enabled to notify the os aged requesting permits 
that embargoes have been removed, and in consequence 
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‘nereof such shipments on which permits have been re- 
suested may be forwarded without delay. Local agents of 
originating carriers have been instructed to accept such 
notification from these committees without reservation. 

“The association is printing a uniform request for permits 
vhich subscribers are urged to use as a means of identifying 
hem with this organization, which the carriers know to be 

serting every effort to codperate with them in securing 
fective relief.” 

Hnclosed please find a sample of the form referred to, 
hich should be used in requesting permits. The associa- 
‘ion will be pleased to furnish subscribers with any number 
¢ these forms required. 


PLANS FOR ORGANIZATION OF SHIP BUILDING INDUSTRY 


WasuHIncToN, D. C., April 4.—The Federal Shipping 
oard is completing plans for the organization of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry. When this dispatch was 
written no orders had been received to go ahead with the 
‘ork of pushing construction of wooden hulls, Orders 
ve expected immediately after Congress grants the Presi- 
dient the authority required to utilize all of the resources 
of the nation in the prosecution of war with Germany to a 
successful and speedy conclusion. 

Officials of the shipping board said today that they 
«ould depend on the prompt construction of 200 wooden 
ships. After delivery of the first batch wooden ships will 
come along quickly and in large numbers. 








MODIFICATION OF EMBARGO IS EXPECTED 


Loston, Mass., April 3.—It is understood that the Boston 
& Maine Railroad before the end of this week will modify 
its existing embargo against carload shipments of freight 
eastbound from connecting lines. On account of heavy 
movement of eastbound freight and the large number of cars 
reported held by western connections, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad last week renewed its embargo on all carload ship- 
ments routed to or by way of the Boston & Maine lines at 
Mechaniesville, Troy and Rotterdam Junction, N. Y., except 
shipments originating at Albany, Troy or on the lines of the 
New York Central Railroad south of Troy. Up to the pres- 
ent the embargo has not been enforced against perishable 
freight, live stock, material consigned to railroads, Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and to the United States Government. 
In addition the Boston & Maine Railroad has agreed to 
transport Without liability to any embargo all material 
for the use of the United States Government provided that 
the freight is plainly billed: ‘This material to be manu- 
factured for use of the United States Government.” 

Ai the present time it is very difficult to move western 
and southern lumber into New England, whether by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Boston & Maine 
or by the Boston & Albany railroads. Except for the short- 
age of cars, which makes it difficult to load lumber promptly 
at mills, it is possible to move lumber already in New Eng- 
land territory to practically all points, subject to more or 
less delay, however. Railroad officials say today that they 
expect to see the Federal Government a big factor in the 
rail transportation situation within the next few days. It 
would not surprise them if the Government should virtually 
seize all eastern lines, operating them with a view to ac- 
celerating preparations for national defense and transport- 
ing private freight only to the extent that it is practicable 
to do so. 


WILL BEGIN CUTTING OF HARDWOODS 


BrauMONT, TEx., April 3—C. E. Walden, vice presi- 
dent of the Sabine Tram Co., has announced that it is 
the intention of the company to begin about the first of 
June utilizing one side of its mill at Deweyville, Tex., for 
cutting h@rdwoods, with an output of about 50,000 feet a 
day. The Sabine Tram Co. owns approximately 200,- 
10,000 feet of virgin hardwood timber adjacent to the 
ieweyville mill. Preparatory to marketing its hardwood 
output the company has secured the services of A. O. 
Davis, who will devote his attention to looking after the 
iiirdwood operations and the sale of the company ’s hard- 
wood output. Mr. Davis formerly was connected with the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., having had charge of that com- 
pany’s hardwood sales. 








NEW YORK LUMBERMEN IN PATRIOTIC RALLY 


New York, April 3.—At last week’s patriotic rally 
‘nd demonstration, the lumber trade department of the 
usiness Men’s National Service League made its strength 
‘s an organization properly felt. Thru the offices of an 
xeeutive committee, composed of Russell J. Perrine, presi- 

nt of the New York Lumber Trade Association, chair- 
van; W. D. Magovern and W. Ward Smith, a meeting 
was held early last week at the association’s headquarters 
it 18 Broadway, at which most of the committee of the 
business men’s organization and a large part of the lum- 
her trade association membership were present. The 
irineiples of the business men’s league were then ex- 
ounded by President Perrine, and its plans made known. 
‘hese eall for the distribution of a leaflet that explains 
the needs and advantages of universal military training; 
the distribution among the members of circular matter 
‘2 newspaper form, printed in different languages and 
‘ontaining convineing articles regarding the advantages 
and the necessity for military and industrial training by 
hoth employers and employees; the furnishing of posters 
aud eartoons to the members and presenting pithy argu- 
ments as to the benefits to be derived by all classes of 
people from military and industrial preparedness; the 
‘ondueting of noon-hour meetings to be held at convenient 
places where properly equipped speakers can address the 
gatherings; the obtaining of signatures to pledges from 
«mployers and employees: to vote for military prepared- 
ness, these pledges to be submitted to Congress ete. 

Besides advancing these plans, the opinion was defi- 
nitely advanced at the meeting that the lumber depart- 
tuent of the Business Men’s National Service League 
should pursue such activities thru its various committees 
as will give the Government codperation and support in 
any contingency that may arise. The reappointment of 
committees was then made, as follows: 


Executive—Russell J. Perrine, chairman; W. D. Magovern, 
W. Ward Smith. 





Membership—W. W. Smith, chairman; W. D. Magovern, 
J. S. Davis, Brooklyn; Walter H. Redman, J. Albert Mahl- 
stedt, New Rochelle; Arthur R. Carr, Harry Snowden. 

Finance—W. D. Magovern, chairman; Arthur Crombie, 
R. R. Sizer, Rowland McClave, Fred Steeves. 

Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Committee—Walter H. Red- 
man, chairman; Otis W. Shepard, J. H. Bate, R. A. Brown. 
Cc. E. Kennedy. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Committee—J. S. Davis, chairman ; 
Richard S. White, Brooklyn; George H. Storm, D. J. O’Con- 
nell, Charles Hersey. 

Westchester County Committee—J. Albert Mahlstedt, chair- 
man, New Rochelle; C. H. Tibbitts, Portchester. 


The Executive Committee will later appoint a publicity 
committee and a committee for the box manufacturers’ 
division, these appointments to be announced later on. 
It also was voted to have the finance committee solicit 
contributions in addition to those voluntarily made at the 
meeting, which amounted to $350. All in all, the splendid 
showing made by the lumbermen of the metropolis in the 
present international crisis reflects creditably upon the 


. entire lumber business of the country. 





MATERIALS SHOW HELPS PROSPECTIVE BUILDERS 


AKRON, Oun10, April 3.—A real estate and building ex- 
position to acquaint prospective builders with the mate- 
rials used in modern house construction is in progress in 
Akron this week. Its chief object is to promote more and 
better building and every article used in modern building 
construction is on exhibition in the 100 exhibits. Pros- 
pects for a record year in building are bright. For exam- 
ple, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is now erecting 1,000 
houses for its workmen. This work is carried on under 
the direction of a separate department known as the 
Goodyear Housing Bureau. Recently President F. A. 
Seiberling told very simply and clearly what the Goodyear 
company is attempting to accomplish by providing houses 
for its workmen. He said: 

At our Goodyear factory we are working out a problem 
that many American manufacturers are puzzling over—the 
housing of labor. We are encouraging our workmen to es- 
tablish homes. We believe big problems are better worked 
out by home owners than by home renters. We like to have 
married men in our factory. They are stable and willing 
to accept responsibilities. 

As a practical evidence of our viewpoint we are building 
1,000 homes to be sold to our workers, who have 20 years to 
pay for them on the basis of rent. These are not the usual 
“company houses,’ but modern homes, with architectural 
individuality, conforming to the latest ideas of home build- 
ing. ‘Thru a special insurance feature title to the prop- 
erty passes to the heirs of the employee in case of his death 
before the home is fully paid for. 





I. W. W. DEMANDS ARE DISCUSSED 


SPOKANE, WASH:, April 1—A strike, fostered by the 
Industrial Workers of the World and designed to affect 
every lumber camp in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho, is expected to be called as soon as the spring log 
drive begins. The trouble, which has been brewing among 
the I. W. W.’s for months, was discussed by representa- 
tives of most of the big lumber companies in this district 
at the meeting of the Loggers’ Club in Spokane this 
week. Ten demands formulated by the I. W. W.’s were 
the oceasion for the consideration of the subject by the 
employers. No definite action was taken and none will 
be taken without expert legal advice to make sure that no 
provision of the Clayton Act against blacklisting will be 
violated. 

To one of the demands, that all lumber employees to 
be hired thru the I. W. W. headquarters or at the lum- 
ber camps, a concrete answer has been given. This 
answer is the establishment of an employment agency in 
Spokane, and the agreement of the companies to hire all 
of their timber and lumber workers at the Spokane em- 
ployment office or at the camp. 

The office, which is in the charge of R. D. Wiseman, 
has been cleansed and painted and in it are provided 
places for the men to store dunnage, card tables, reading 
matter and blackboards giving information as to what 
men are wanted, in what camps, the camp conditions and 
how to reach them. 

The ten demands of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, which have become generally known to men in all 
the camps of the Inland Empire, are as follows: 

All steel cots and no upper bunks; sheets and the usual 
sanitation. 

No bunk house to contain more than twelve men. 

Better food, served from porcelain dishes instead of metal- 
ware ; additional service and more room in eating houses. 


A minimum of $60 a month and free board; no Sunday 
work, 


An 8-hour working day. 

Five dollars a day to all men employed on the log drives. 

A free full medical service, without hospital fees. 

Free transportation to the jobs, all men to be employed 
at I. W. W. headquarters or at the camps. 

No discrimination as to membership in any union. 





WITHDRAWS ITS SALESMEN FROM MARKET 


Houston, Trex., April 3—The Kirby Lumber Co. last 
Saturday wired all its salesmen to withdraw from the 
market, according to an announcement made by Harry 
T. Kendall, general sales manager. This is the first 
time such action has been found necessary since 1906. 
“*We have taken this action,’’ said Mr. Kendall, ‘‘in 
simple fairness to our customers, on account of the em- 
bargoes on shipments East and the car shortage. It is 
impossible to say how long we will remain out of the 
market. At present our order files are filled up, our 
books holding orders for 65,000,000 feet of lumber.’’ 

With almost every other avenue of trade choked up 
for the yellow pine man, there is a good local business 
at present, especially in the oil fields in this vicinity, 
where there has been considerable development. Lum- 
ber is being used in large quantities for structural work 
and for homes. 








BIRCH 
OAK 
BROWN ASH 
GREY ELM 
MAPLE 
BASSWOOD 


ISCONSINAVENEPREGO! 


MAN UEFA CARURER'S| 


HN A 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shioments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS 


General Offices: 1 Gpicinend, Ky. 
MILLS: t Irvine, . 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. Viner, Ky. 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 


Lumber and Veneers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 








NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lamber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarcc, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 











The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


I Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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-—| Foreign |<—, 
d Chaloner & Co. 
Wood _ Pitard Cialone 
Liverpool. 
Cable Address, 
And Agents for the sale of | weed: AB. Al. Lieber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
Brokers “ CHALONER * Codes 
in Logs and Lumber. Rennes Seatee 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Gentlenens- 


We are using your Ref Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
Ddeing highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 
Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry &@ Baker Coe 


Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 





. Faepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








We Pay Cash For 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Pine, Hemlock, 
Lath and Shingles 


Western New York Lumber Corp., 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


Representative Manufacturers and Dealers. 


‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


o— ? 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of — 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
E Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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LOGGING WITH MOTORS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





Cost Compares Favorably With Railroad Hauling—Use of Trailers of Extremely Sturdy 
Construction Found Essential in All Sections 








Motor trucks and tractors 
have been used in logging oper- 
ations to a certain extent for 
several years, but it was not 
until last spring that this 
method of logging began to be 
generally adopted on the North 
Pacific coast. The high price 
of steel and railroad equip- 
ment had a good deal to do in 
getting this method of trans- 
portation of logs started, and 
it only needed a start to have 
the worth fully shown. It is 
safe to say that many loggers 
now prefer motor traction to 
any other tractive power in 
getting logs to market, and cer- 
tainly the cost of the machines 
has not increased in proportion 
to the cost of steel and railroad 
logging equipment. As in the 
case of all new methods of log- 
ging or manufacturing this 
type of transportation is de- 
veloping problems that have 
to be solved. The question of . 
roads, their proper location and construction is of vital inter- 
est and a new angle of the road problem is pointed out by the 
following letter from Frank Hergert, secretary and treasurer 
of the Brace & Hergert Mill Co., of Seattle, Wash. : 

“We purchased a 31%4-ton Kelly-Springfield logging truck 
and trailer on March 25, 1916. ‘Phe truck has been in con- 
tinual service and is giving excellent satisfaction. The motor 
truck has established itself in our section of the country as a 
means for hauling logs. It is peculiarly adapted for working 
the small patches of timber that have been left isolated and 
left standing by the large loggers—or where the stand is not 
large enough to warrant the construction of a railroad. 
Motor traction is also advantageous, compared with the rail- 
road, in that the overhead expense is small, and may be put into 
action quickly or may be allowed to lie idle with no appreciable 
depreciation. This allows the logger to take full advantage 
of the fluctuating market for logs. When our truck is not 
busy in the woods we will convert it into a delivery truck for 
our city lumber trade. 

“The motor truck is a life saver for the small logger. It 
may also be used on a larger scale to a very good advantage. 
Our truck was for some time working on a seven and eight- 
tenths mile haul—making over fifteen miles for the round trip. 
The truck made six trips and averaged about 3,000 feet to the 
load, hauling as much as 5,200 feet to a load. The truck also 
pulled grades that it would be impossible for a locomotive 
and train to make. The actual cost a mile was surprisingly 
small and compared very favorably with ‘railroad hauling. 

“There is one feature the logger is likely to overlook and 
that is a reasonable cojperation with county and State offi- 
cials in maintaining the public roads used by the truck. Heavy 
hauling of any kind will require more or less road mainte- 
nance. The logger is protected in this State by a law that 
regulates the load hauled by the tire capacity of the hauling 
equipment. The small man, or the man hauling by contract, 
and who has no further interest in the section where he is 
operating, is likely to abuse his road privileges and cause 
prohibitive legislation to be enacted against using the public 
highway for this work. With sane loading of the truck and 
a little intelligent codperation with the road officials this 
trouble can easily be avoided. Later when the large timber 
holders wish to use the motor truck for logging they will not 
find obstructive legislation. 

“In logging a large area of timber the roads built for the 
logging truck should be a help rather than a hinderance to 
the development of the land after it has been logged off. We 
have gone deeply into detail in this letter for the reason that 
we know what the motor truck in this field means to the lum- 
berman and we are enthusiastic as to its possibilities.” 

The illustration marked B shows the Kelly truck and trailer 
of the Brace & Hergert Mill Co. just ready to dump a load of 
fir logs into Lake Washington. By iooking closely at the for- 
ward bunker the manner in which the logs are held in place 
can be seen. This device is easily released, but will hold the 
logs in place as long as the steel holds. It is operated on 
the same principle as the binder chains used on loads of lum- 
ber where the hauling is done by ordinary team. 

The roads west of the Cascade mountains are of gravel and 
usually very good, while those east of the mountains are apt 
to be sandy and do not always remain firm. On the western 
slopes of the mountains the timber is large and, as many of 
the mills make a specialty of cutting long timbers, it is neces- 
sary to transport long logs to the mills. This is accom- 
plished by using trailers with a connecting rod that is ad- 
justable in length, or in some cases by allowing the end of 
the log to extend from the rear of the truck or tractor to the 
trailer. In the illustration marked A the metal cylinder that 
sticks out behind the trailer serves as the connecting rod and 
the distance between the bunk on the truck and that of the 
trailer may be adjusted by sliding the trailer back and forth 
along this steel pipe. The truck shown in this illustration is 
a General Motors Truck Co. truck which is sold on the Coast 
by the Northwest Buick Co. of Seattle. East of the moun- 


tains the logs are generally shorter in length and allow trailers 





THE KIND OF TRAILERS USED ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


of standard length to be used. It goes almost without saying 
that the trucks and trailers used in logging operations must 
be especially strong. 

One of the machines that has proved especially successful 
on the Pacific coast is the Knox Tractor sold on the North 
Pacific coast by the Nisqually-Russel Car & Locomotive Works, 
of Tacoma, Wash. ‘These tractors are constructed on the 
theory that big loads at average speeds are more profitable 
and not so hard on engines, tires, roads and trailers as small 
loads at higher speeds. The ordinary Knox logging tractor 
is rated at ten tons and is cayable of hauling as high as thirty 
tons where the road cenditions are especially favorable as the 
motor and vital parts are carried on a separate chassis from 
the load proper. Such tractors are in use in a number of 
places, making four or five round trips a day and hauling 
anywhere from 15,000 to 40,000 feet of logs a day, depending 
upon the length of the haul and the condition of the roads. 
The hauls usually run from two to seven miles. The trailers 
are designed to permit speed where the condition of the roads 
will permit it, and special attention is paid to strength. The 
trailer illustrated in this article has wheels of unusual pro- 
portions, the front wheel being 44 inches in height and the 
rear ones 46 inches, with 12-inch steel tires all around. Some 
users of Knox tractors are getting unusual results from them. 
Gus Isaacson near Falls City, Wash., is hauling old growth 
fir to Redmond, a distance of seven miles. He makes four 
trips a day and averages about 4,000 feet to the load, the logs 
running from 1,500 to 4,000 feet each. He receives $2.75 a 
thousand feet from the haul—and will just figure out his 
daily profit. The Peshastin Lumber Co., of Blewett, Wash., 
positively overwork their two tractors, but so far as can be 
determined the machines are in as good shape now as when 
first purchased. During the day these tractors haul logs 
three miles to the sawmill, delivering about 60,000 feet a day. 
At night one tractor is used to haul lumber and box shooks 
to the railroad six miles away. As it takes much longer to 
handle the lumber and boxes three trailers are used with one 
machine, one loading, one on way and one unloading, this 
tractor doing the work of three 5-ton trucks. The Cashmere 
Lumber Co., of Cashn.ere, Wash., has a logging tractor that 
hauls from six to eight loads a day about two and a half miles, 
carrying about 3,500 feet a trip. The Leavenworth Lumber 
Co., of Leavenworth, Wash., uses a tractor to hauk both logs 
and lumber. This machine hauls lumber from a sawmill six 
miles in the mountains to the box factory in Leavenworth, 
making four trips a day carrying 5,000 feet of lumber on the 
2-wheel trailer and towing a 4-wheel trailer with 3,000 feet 
more. Then, whenever the mill gets short of logs the tractor 
is switched into logging service until the log supply is re 
plenished. 


TRAILERS AN ESSENTIAL OF MOTOR DELIVERY 


As an industry grows and expands in importance, subsidiary 
industries are created and thrive as the parent industry 
thrives. An excellent example of this is the growth of the 
trailer manufacturing industry, which has grown and ex- 
panded as the manufacture of motor trucks and tractors has 
increased. Many of the trailer manufacturers, of course, pro- 
duce other articles than trailers and were large and influential 
companies before a trailer ever was dreamed of. Take for 
example the A. Streich & Bro. Co., of Oshkosh, Wis. This 
company was established in 1860, many, many years before 
the automobile, much less the motor truck or tractor, was 
dreamed of and for years did a thriving business in the 
manufacture of all scrts of wagons and sleds, specializing in 
vehicles for the lumber trade. 

Everyone realizes that an ordinary freight engine would be 
entirely crushed under the weight of the freight and cars 
that compose even a short train, yet the engine easily pulls 
the load behind it. Put in another way an ordinary man 
ean lift and carry away 50 pounds, he can also lift 100 
pounds, but is absolutely unable to lift or carry 500 pounds. 
If the 500 pounds, however, are placed on a little wagon the 
man can easily pull it away behind him. The manufacturers 
of trailers are applying this 











READY TO DUMP A LOAD OF FIR LOGS INTO LAKE W ASHINGTON 


idea to the motor truck and the 
tractor. The fundamental dif 
ference between the truck and 
tractor is that the motor truck 
is supposed to carry the load 
upon the truck and in the case 
of the tractor only one end of 
the load is supported on the 
tractor (in some cases the load 
does not rest on the tractor at 
all), the greater part of the 
weight being carried on the 
body of the trailer or trailers 
as the case may be. Then in 
the case of the motor truck 
trailers may be operated with 
it, but in the case of the trac- 
tor trailers must be operated. 
In either case trailers are very 
valuable, and because of the 
hard knocks and rough usage 
to which they are subjected 
the trailers must be built sub- 
stantially. Consequently, it 


is not surprising to find that 
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a company that has built up a lasting reputation because 
of the quality of its logging equipment is also turning out a 
trailer that is giving great satisfaction. In fact the Streich 
company is creating for its trailers the same solid reputation 
that has caused the Streich log wheels, lumber wagons, lumber 
buggies, log sleds and other lumber vehicles to be used thruout 
the United States and in many foreign countries. 

The Streich trailers are built for individual requirements 
where such a course is desirable or necessary. In all of the 
trailers manufactured by this company, however, there are 
features of sturdiness and the ability to stand hard and 
exacting service that are much appreciated by lumbermen. 
For example, the Diamond Match Co., of Oshkosh, is a booster 
for the Streich trailer. A part of the lumber consumed in 
the factory has to be hauled some distance and the company 
employs a tractor operating with Streich trailers for this 
purpose. The trailers are made up in trains and each trailer 
is loaded with about 8,000 feet of lumber on the average. As 
the lumber used for the manufacture of matches is not sur- 
faced, 8,000 feet is quite a load even tho it is white pine. 
A feature of these tractors is that they are so built that one 
runs directly behind the other. When used in trains the last 
trailer will always follow directly in the wheel prints of the 
preceding one when turning corners. In other words they 
refuse to wander all over the*road and thus enable the power 
to be expended entirely in hauling the loads. 





TRAILERS BEING DEVELOPED FROM LOG 
WAGONS 


With the employment of powerful tractors in logging oper- 
ations many of the logging wagon manufacturers are finding 
a new market for logging wagons. In many cases speed is 
not so essential as great carrying capacity and both the 
logging wagon manufacturers and the trailer manufacturers 
are finding the market well worth cultivating. The log wagon 
manufacturers are following the usual design of the ordinary 
S- and 6-wheel log wagens but are reinforcing thruout the 
line of draft and arranging couplings so that the wagons may 
be hauled in trains. Among the other firms that are building 
up a growing business in this line is the Lindsey Wagon Co., 
of Laurel, Miss. This company is not only finding a good 
demand in this country, but a considerable foreign demand, 
especially in British Honduras, where a number of logging 
trailers have been shipped recently. Companies producing 
hewn ties are also finding this an excellent method of trans- 
porting the ties to the nearest railroad. 


STORAGE OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


The National Fire Protection Association recently 
sent out a bulletin upon this subject in which it reeqm- 
mended the practice of inserting perforated iron pipe 
in coal piles for the purpose of ventilating them in 
order to prevent too rapid oxidation and consequent 
heating. This practice is objected to by Director V. H. 
Manning, of the United States Bureau of Mines, who 
has the following to say regarding it: 


If a coal pile could be so enclosed to be hermetically 
sealed, the oxygen contents of the air would soon be reduced 
to, zerc. ‘The rise in temperature would be sma!l because of 
the limited amount of oxygen and the process of oxidation 
and heating would cease. On the other hand, suppose that 
a pile of coal could be so made that a flow of air thru the pile 
could be maintained. Altho the oxidation might proceed as rap- 
idly as the character of the coal would allow, still the quan- 
tity of air flowing might be sufficient to carry off the heat 
as fast as generated, and altho oxidation proceeded, there 
would be little or no rise in temperature of the pile. Some- 
where between these two extremes there is a rate of oxygen 
supply caused by diffusion and convection which will produce 
the maximum rise in temperature of the pile. We have, 
therefore, a function which increases to a maximum and 
then decreases to zero as the quantity of air supply is in- 
creased from zero upward. It is the bureau’s belief that the 


. introduction of ventilating pipes is quite as likely to help 


in bringing about this maximum as it is to bring about a 
cooling effect. 


The National Fire Protection Association has there- 
fere withdrawn this bulletin. : 
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THE French Government maintains a department devoted 
to the same purposes as the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This French bureau will introduce 
without charge American purchasers, brokers or merchants 
with good reference to reliable French firms. Names and 
addresses of French manufacturers and producers will also 
be supplied, free of charge, upon written application to the 
director of the Office National du Commerce Exterieur, 3 rue 
Feydeau, Paris, France. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 3.—War risk and ordinary marine insurance rates 
have experienced another jump. Three percent is now charged 
for war risk insurance if the vessel is to pass anywhere near 
the scenes of naval conflict and prohibited areas of Germany 
and England. Previous 2 percent has been paid. 

High prices continue to be paid for overseas tonnage of 
every description. A sixty-fourth share in the Boston four- 
master Horatio G. Foss has just been sold here for $630. A 
similar share in the five-master Governor Brooks brought 
$1,260. Lumber firms here are tempted by these high figures 
to sell tonnage they actually need for their own business, and 
then order new vessels at the shipyards. The four remaining 
schooners of the famous Palmer fleet, sailing out of Portland, 
have just been sold by the J. S. Winslow Co. of Portland, Me., 
to foreign interests. The four brought more than $500,000, 
more than it cost to build them some years ago. 

The Boston schooner J. LE. Du Bignon, capsized in the Gulf 
of Mexico while carrying lumber from Pensacola to Cardenas, 
Cuba, has been salvaged, repaired, and chartered by J. Turner 
of Philadelphia to lead southern pine for a northern port. 
The salvaged lumber cargo of 120,000 feet was sold by the 
United States marshal for $975. 

A cargo of mahogany logs valued at $60,000 arrived here 
from Axim, West Africa, on the Boston schooner Orleans, 
which carried out American hard and softwood. There are 
559 logs, some of which weigh six tons, measuring 53 inches 
in diameter and 18 feet in length. The consignees are the 
Valmer & Parker Co., Charlestown district, who will use the 
mahogany for both veneer and solid lumber. 

Lumber continues to go forward to Cuba in good volume 
despite all war disturbances. The United Fruit Co. steamers 


earry all they have space for on every sailing. The Esparta 
has just cleared with two carloads of lumber on its deck. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


April 4.—March lumber exports from Orange broke all 
previous records in the history of the port, reaching a total 
of 7,450,000 feet and valued at approximately $135,000. 
One large steamship and eleven sailing vessels were loaded 
during the month. The steamship Kathleen cleared March 
30, carrying 2,730,000 feet, the largest single cargo that has 
yet been moved from this port. The March export report 
includes 1,100,000 feet in the maiden cargo of the auxiliary 
schooner City of Orange. This vessel has not yet cleared, 
but loading was completed before the end of the month. 
Previous to last month, the largest export record for this 
port was that of April 19, 1916, when shipments totaled 
5,900,000 feet, which brings last month’s gain up to 1,530,- 
000 feet, an increase of about 25 percent. 

The facilities of the local harbor were for the first time 
seriously taxed last month, eight vessels taking cargo here 
at one time; but all were given prompt dispatch. With the 
exception of two of the vessels all were loaded by the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. The Miller-Link Lumber Co. supplied 
most of the cargo for the City of Orange. 


Work on the city slip is now nearing completion and most 
of the piling for the new wharf has been driven. When these 
two projects are completed, not later than by midsummer, 
Orange can take care of fifteen to twenty ocean-going ships 
at one time, and should take first place as a lumber export- 
ing center in the Southwest. The record established last 
month doubtlessly leads that of any other port in this sec- 
tion, 
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EMPLOYEES OFFERED COURSE IN MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Military training has been added to the educational classes 
{ the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s factory school at Akron, 
Ohio, according to an announcement just issued to employees 
iy P. W. Litehfield, vice president and factory manager. The 
‘ourse is not compulsory, but is available to all employees. 
iustruction is to be given under the supervision of ex-army 
officers. The Goodyear factory is in operation twenty-four 
jours of the day, divided into three 8-hour shifts. The classes 
in military training have been arranged so that each shift 
«f workers may have two hours of drill each week, 





WHY BEAVER BOARD HAS GONE UP IN PRICE 


_ Today the fair minded person does not object to an increase 
n the price of a commodity, because it is common knowledge 
that there are very few things that do not cost much more to 
produce today than a year ago. The Beaver Board Companies, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., realizes this, but still further believes that 
both dealers and public should be told the reasons for an 
increase and to do this has just issued an attractive folder 
entitled “Why the Price of Beaver Board Had to Advance.” 
in this bulletin the proportions of the various raw products 
that go to make the finished Beaver Board are given and 
‘ables showing the great increase in the cost of these raw 
»roducts are given. For example spruce—which forms the 
iody of Beaver Board—has increased 66.67 percent and 
hemicals for treatment of the fiber 350 percent in cost since 
1915. During 1915 no increases in the price of this wall 
board were made, as the company was protected by its con- 
tracts with the producers of raw material and to a certain 
*xtent these contracts held good thruout 1916. An interesting 
fact is related in connection with the increased costs of the 
Se! materials going into the construction of Beaver Board. 
Practically everyone knows how great has been the increase 
In the cost of paper, many of the cheaper grades of which 
are made from wood pulp. Much wood pulp is used in the 


manufacture of Beaver Board; in fact wood fiber makes up 
the body of the finished board. The company could sell its 
entire output of wood fiber without the slightest effort and 
realize four times as much profit on it as on its finished 
trademarked product. The Beaver Board Companies, how- 
ever, is a manufacturer of wall board and intends to continue 
to supply the demand for that product so it has made four 
small increases in the selling price of its product during 1916 
that total only 25 percent. Regarding this Advertising Man- 
ager L. A. Selman says: “Our control of operations from 
start to finish makes that possible. Our aim is to keep the 
price as low as we can and make a fair profit.” 





OFFERS MACHINERY BARGAINS TO LUMBER- 
MEN 


It certainly is getting hard to obtain delivery of any kind 
of machinery from the manufacturers, especially when rush 
delivery is required—and prices are enough to make the 
humble lumberman throw up his hands in horror. As a con- 
sequence the dealers in used equipment are finding an un- 
usually active market. Many of them, of course, handle new 
equipment as well as used. This is the case with the Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which handles a 
very complete line of machinery of its own manufacture as 
well as that already used. The march issue of Zelnicker’s 
Bulletin has just been issued and describes in detail many 
bargains that ought to just hit the spot with lumbermen at 
this time. The company, it is true, specializes in relaying 
rails, but it also has on hand a large list of cars of all kinds 
from 80,000 capacity box cars to log cars of the latest pat- 
tern. Then there are a number of locomotives listed and saw 


and shingle mill equipment of all kinds is offered for sale.. 


St. Louis is very centrally located and easy to make shipments 
from, but in addition to the large stock carried at that point 
the company has material at several other cities. As a con- 
sequence the company is in a position to make rapid ship- 
ments. 









HARDWOODS 


BUYERS ee 


Watch for this space every other week e 


Northern Hardwoods 


A Few Items on which we 
want Inquiries: 
* 4-4 No. 3 Ash and Elm. 
4x4 Sound Birch. 
4-4 No. 2-Com. & Btr. Soft Elm. 
4-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 
8-4 No. 2 = & -~. Rock Elm. 
for green shipment) 
1 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm-Dry. 
50M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm-Green. 
ZO M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm-Dry. 
One car 6-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
One car 6-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
Two cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Dry Basswood. 
Elm, Hemlock and Pine Crating. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO 
COUNTY HARD MAPLE, 


Gill-Andrews 


wausu~ Lumber Co. 
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A Brand to 


Tie to =——_ 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech ae he 
and Birch Ransiecturere 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich, & Lumber Company 





We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Teli Us Your Needs Today. ~ 
Eau Claire Lumber Co., =“ Eiz're 


Northern Hardwoods 


A We offer the following for immediate delivery: LN 


: cars re ro vg ay 5 cars 8-4 6” & wdr. No.3 Hemlock 
cars 5-4 No. mmon Bir 

tan 10-4 lst and 2nd Birch lcar 8-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
2 cars 6-4 No. 1 Common Basswood| 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
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Get our prices today. 


Teeter & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 4 






















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


‘: GRAND PRIZE 





ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSIT 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 4%° ORO roReines oO 
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Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hardwood Pine 
Hemlock Tamarack 
White Cedar Hemlock 
Products Pine and 


Tamarack Lath 


Mixed Car Specialists 





Send us your inquiries. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. oma 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 1» CLEAR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING # apna 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears lp y 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edg 


WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


“TRANSFER BRAKp 























North Tonawanda,N. Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first-order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. s 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 

















Rift Sawn 
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The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 











TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Fath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








Much speculation has been indulged in by real estate men 
and contractors over the outcome of the present spring build- 
ing season, which may now be said to be fairly under way. 
Of all the predictions that have been made only one conclu- 
sion seems to be commonly accepted. That is that wooden 
buildings will be more in demand this year in the farming dis- 
tricts and undeveloped village communities than in estab- 
lished towns and cities. This conclusion appears to be based 
on the probability that the farming industry will be made 
to yield larger agricultural returns than in any other year. 
Intensified farming activities thru any one season have always 
been attended by marked increase of the building requirements 
for farm and residence purposes and the usual concomitants 
to community progress—churches, schools ete. 

The prediction that the greatest amount of wooden build- 
ing construction this season would be in the Northwest—made 
recently in this department—is beginning to-be verified. Of 
course the contracts awarded earlier in the year are given 
precedence in construction work, and the contracts that were 
awarded recently promise to carry the building season far into 
the summer months. It is hard to say just where the demand 
for wooden buildings will be most pronounced, the construc- 
tion work being too widely distributed thruout the more 
densely populated sections of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota for definite information. But it is surely gratifying to 
observe that the building work is constantly progressing— 
that, in brief, there is no let up. 

Suburban developments form the bulk of the construction 
work in the Pacific coast territory, an encouragingly large 
number of bungalows and all-season cottages having been or- 
dered for immediate construction in Coast cities, especially 
those that attract summer resorters. The newspaper adver- 
tising of the building investment companies has been added to 
considerably, much booming of residence districts near large 
cities being done thru this medium of publicity. Los Angeles 
real estate men report a large number of suburban acreage 
sales, and home building activities in the last week seem also 
to have assumed considerable proportions. There have been 
few contracts for public buildings in the larger Utah and 
Colorado cities, but farther east, particularly in the middle 
West sections of the country, there have been recent contracts 
awarded on town improvements and new buildings. A good 
deal of individual building is being done in the way of bunga- 
lows and small frame buildings, and architects in the middle 
West are being called upon more often for plans of small 
sized wooden buildings for private and public uses that would 
be erected ordinarily in accord with general specifications for 
construction work. By referring to the architects and to the 
retail lumber dealers the contractors are enabled to impart 
to new buildings an individuality they would otherwise lack. 

The real estate field in Chicago in the last week or two has 
been experiencing a pronounced demand for vacant undevel- 
oped blocks or lots of land along the edges of the lake shore 
city. This indicates a boom in residence building activities. 
Among the larger deals that were consummated last week is 
one that calls for the construction of a $1,350,000 hotel 
in the south side of the city. .The total number of permits 


that were issued last week is 195, or eleven more than were 
issued during the preceding week. These permits aggregate 
$5,577,200. Two other buildings of unusual size are the 
$1,800,000 11-story structure for the local telephone com- 
pany, and the $1,850,000 new 6-story warehouse for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 

Farther east, particularly in Ohio, an immense improve- 
ment is reported in the demand for residence buildings, 
Bungalows, cottages and 2- and 3-story frame buildings have 
been contracted and builders look forward to much activity 
for at least the next month. The Pennsylvania building asso- 
ciations last week completed 244 real estate loans that aggre- 
gated $773,600. In Delaware County there has virtually been 
a building boom and present conditions presage the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars on home buildings for workingmen 
within the next year or two. The villages that have been 
planned, as reported in previous issues of this department, 
are already being put into construction stages. A number 
of tracts have been purchased for ultimate development into 
residence villages. 


Bids for the new public library in Philadelphia have been 
made and work on the new addition to the city’s buildings will 
soon be started. A local expert views the situation in this 
wise: “Business among the builders is stt11 booming and in 
the last week there was manifested a great increase over the 
previous one. Every builder in the city has at least one set 
of plans in his office for estimating and in the offices of some 
of the larger firms as many as four and five sets have been 
seen.” Add to these plans, which in most cases call for 
buildings of large size, the numerous wooden building contracts 
that are being constantly stimulated thru the lumber retail- 
ers’ activities and one obtains a good idea of the extent of 
the present construction work in this section. 


In Greater New York the value of city property has been 
increased so very much as to divert a good deal of the small 
sized building developments to suburban districts. Long Is- 
land tracts purchased some time ago are now being adver- 
tised for home building purposes. Resort towns such as Long 
Branch are said to be experiencing their biggest building boom 
in the last fifteen years. Bungalow colonies have been erected 
with the rapidity of the proverbially familiar mushroom, 
these in most cases being the results of land investment com- 
panies’ efforts. Road improvements promise to be consider- 
able. Northern sections of the Empire State have also under- 
gone realty and building developments, particularly in such 
towns as Stamford, Nyack, Highland Mills ete. 

The most significant features of the building world of the 
New England States are the developments in the rural dis- 
tricts. They are of a kind to cheer the heart of the lumber 
retailer. In Massachusetts especially is this development 
evident, the smaller towns appearing to attract more and 
more people from the larger cities. Melrose, only a short dis- 
tance from Boston, Winchester, Arlington, Bewton, Brighton 
ete., are developing as ideal residence localities and the retail 
lumber dealers in that territory should meet with an excep- 
tionally large demand for building materials in the present 
season. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Activities in the building field appear to have stimulated 
sash and door factory operations. Chicago building on a 
thoroly large scale is expected to materialize the moment 
general weather conditions will make construction work more 
feasible. Minneapolis and St. Paul plants after a brief lull 
are now handling much business and are prepared to be kept 
going thruout the season. Kansas City sash and door fac- 
tories have been taking care of a heavier demand in the last 
week than in the preceding week, and indications there point 
to unceasing activity for the spring. Distribution of all kinds 
of house finishing stock is reported in Cincinnati territory, 
the mills being as busy as lumber supplies will permit. ‘There 
seems to be less trade activity among the Buffalo sash and 
door factories than at this time a year ago. -A factor in the 
present limited amount of building there is attributed to the 
increased labor cost. Advances in prices of rough stocks 
have helped to raise values in the Baltimore sash and door 
field, altho considerable construction work is now in progress. 
Building construction is picking up in the San Francisco 
territory and sash and millwork plants find the present re- 
sumption of activities very satisfactory. Altho there was a 
general falling off of window glass last week no uneasiness 
has been felt and the outlook is reported to be encouraging. 
Prices are firm and are expected to increase before long. 


The sash and door men in Chicago are a bit dubious over 
the outlook for the building season, owing to the increased 
cost of building materials. Prices on sash and door stock are 
firm and it is expected that improved weather in the lake 
shore city will stimulate the demand to a satisfactory de- 
gree. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are enjoying renewed 
activity after a rather brief suspension. ‘They look for no 
such rush as was experienced last year. Present indications 
are of at least a normal city business. Some country yards 
‘are putting in orders to complete their stocks. Country trade 
is slow yet owing to the bad roads, but the general outlook is 
good. Shipments have been delayed because of the car short- 
age, altho the situation has improved a little. 


Kansas City (Mo.) sash and door factories report a good 
volume of business. There is a heavier demand now than a 
week ago and the factories have about all they can handle 
comfortably. Figuring is active and shows every promise of 
a vigorous demand thruout the season. Prices are very firm and 
on a basis satisfactory to the manufacturers. Building activ- 
ity shows marked improvement compared with that of last 
year at this time. Lack of cars interferes with the sash and 
door trade to some extent, but despite that business is brisk. 


Business with the St. Louis (Mo.) planing mill men is 
rather slack at this time. There has hardly ever been a 
time when there was so much figuring on work, altho only 
a small part of it ever develops into orders. At the listing 
bureau in the last three months, probably half a million 
dollars’ worth of estimates have been submitted, but they 
all seem to be waiting for something or other. There is an 
indication, however, that within the next few weeks the 
estimates will develop into enough orders to keep most of 
the mills busy. The trade among the sash and door people 
is reported as good. Nearly every manufacturer and dealer 
in the city has about all the trade he can handle. 


There has been an increased distribution of all kinds of 
house finishing stock in Cincinnati territory and every mill is 
as busy as the supplies of lumber will allow. With the in- 
creasing demand in all parts of the lamber market the mills 
are strongly situated and do not see their way clear to hold 
out hope of lower prices for their products. Architects report 
a large number of contracts already let for this season, with 
many more that are reaching maturity. They are mainly 
bulls on the lumber market and are not giving their patrons 
encouragement in the way of lower costs of construction. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report trade less active than 
it was at this time a year ago. The number of dwellings 
going up is below the normal and other building is not heavy. 
Uncertainty as to labor costs causes holding back among 
builders. Carpenters ask for higher wages to be put into 
effect May 1, and if the demands are granted they will add 
considerably to the expense of building. 


Baltimore sash and door men report greatly improved con- 
ditions. The factories have been fairly busy, tho hampered 
by the labor scarcity ; and the cost of getting out the finished 
product, together with the advances in prices of rough stocks, 
has helped to raise values. Plenty of construction is in prog- 
ress, with much more to come, tho it is possible that headway 
will be far slower than usual because of the lack of labor. 


Business continues to be quiet at San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants, altho building is picking up again. The 
door factories in the bay region are fairly busy for this time 
of year. The door departments of the white pine sawmills in 
the Sierras are still in operation, but there is a scarcity of 
suitable lumber for their purpose. Shipments of white pine 
door stock and open sash to the East are still being made with 
difficulty, owing to the embargoes on some of the eastern roads, 
altho the car shortage situation there has been greatly im- 
proved. 


Columbus (Ohio) manufacturers of millwork, doors and 
sash are being rushed with orders. Building is still active, 
altho the war scarce and the high price of building mate- 
rials have caused some of the projects to be abandoned tem- 
porarily. 


Sales of window glass during the last week were less than 
in the preceding week, altho the general falling off has caused 
no uneasiness. As a matter of fact, the Immediate outlook 
is very encouraging. Prices are firm and are expected to be 
increased considerably before long. Factory operations are 
practically in full swing in every part of the country, many 
resumptions as reported recently in this department having 
been made at plants where operations nad been curtailed 
owing to lack of fuel. Flint glass factories have been taxed 
to their capacity, and a number of manufacturers would have 
been well pleased had the usual summer fire stop been dis- 
pensed with so that work on the orders in hand could be con- 
tinued without interruption. In most cases the window glass 
factories are sufficiently supplied with natural gas, and those 
factories that have had to suffer curtailment of gas supplies 
have been shut down a few days. Labor_conditions have been 
improved to some extent. Many glass manufacturers say 
that the workers are now receiving more than the scale calls 
for in the way of bonuses and guaranties and that the present 
wages are higher than ever before in the window glass indus- 
try. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 2.—A slightly easier car supply, with lifting of em- 
yargoes here and there, has resulted in a perceptible increase 
of shipments to the interior markets. Further improvement 
is promised or predicted by some of the railway officials, who 
hink this section is just beginning to feel the good effects of 
the measures taken some time ago to relieve the congestion 
slong the Atlantic seaboard and at other ports. Railway 
inen have-made like predictions before which were not ful- 
flled, rendering their lumber friends more or less skeptical, 
but the visible easing up of car supply within the last few 
lays is reawakening their hopes. The situation 1s still far 
from satisfactory, and the inland mills some distance away 

rom the gateways and junction points—especially those on 
‘he smaller lines which find the north and south lines—are 
till complaining bitterly of inadequate car supply. The 
rospect of improvement now held out may be dashed by the 
ountry’s embroilment in the war and the requisition of rolling 
tock for Government use. 
: the prospective scarcity of labor which may be keenly felt 
vhen transport conditions return to normal and the mills now 
iosed down or running part time undertake to resume full 
ime operation. The larger plants have kept their crews rea- 
.onably intact, it is understood, but it is predicted that some 
the smaller ones may have trouble in recruiting full crews 
vain and their drafts upon the labor supply may in turn make 
ome trouble for the others. With the current active demand 
for lumber, however, manufacturers are perfectly willing to 
‘ake their chance of obtaining sufficient labor for capacity 
erations if only the railway people will “come across” with 
the cars. 

The revived demand for hardwoods is, according to reports 
from several localities, creating a market for workable timber 
on small tracts that have been passed by in past years. A 
recent telegram from Coldwater,, Miss., for example, tells of 
the recent shipment from that point of fifty cars of oak, 
hickory and other logs that until recently were not readily 
marketable. The shipments include some poplar and other 
species, but are composed principally, it is said, of the several 
varieties of oaks. The bulk of the movement is to the Mem- 
phis market. 

\Word comes from Bogalusa, Louisiana’s “magic city,” that 
the municipal authorities have appropriated $80,000 for new 
school buildings and will erect five of the ‘“‘pavilion type” 
school houses according to the plans which took prizes in the 
recent architectural competition instituted by the Southern 
Vine Association. 

Che summoning of Louisiana State troops into national 
service again, with the accompanying call for recruits to fill 
the various units to full “war strength,” is affecting the lum- 
ber industry along with others. Captain Bryan, a well known 
member of the local lumber colony, is assigned to recruiting 
service for the Washington artillery, a command with which 
he has been identified. The Louisiana Naval Reserve, which 
also has been called to the colors, is under command of 
George W. Rowbotham, in civil life secretary of the Southern 

telting Co., and the lumber industry has a number of other 
representatives in both services. The bogalusa company of 
the First Louisiana Infantry, which has been called, musters 
many of the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s employees and is 
wing recruited there to full strength. 'Twenty-odd recruits 
volunteered at the beginning of the recruiting campaign and 
there is now talk of raising a second company in Bogalusa. 
lernwood, Miss., reports that twenty employees of the Fern- 
wood Lumber Co. have enlisted in the navy and are being sent 
to Norfolk for duty. 

The Dantzler Foundry & Machine Co., at Gulfport, Miss., 
thru its president, L. N. Dantzler, last week tendered its plant 
with all equipment to the use of the Government in event 
of war. The company is controlled by the Dantzler interests, 
prominent in the Gulf coast dumber and export industry. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


\pril 2,—<Altho the car shortage is becoming more acute 
daily, the mills have booked a very large volume of new 
business during the last two weeks, and the demand shows 
no indication of falling off. Several of the mills have with- 
drawn from the market, not being able to ship and having 
a full order file, which with the present car supply will last 
fer several months. Most mills in this section have enough 
orders on hand to last from three weeks to three months. 
Orders calling for special cutting are especially plentiful, as 
are orders for yard stock. Several of the mills report that 
price is a second consideration, the question being: ‘When 
cou you ship?” Orders are received daily with the prices left 
of with instructions to fill in the prices if shipment can be 
secured at an early Cate. 

‘nquiries for barge and shipbuilding schedules are becoming 
very numerous in this section, with the result that several 
large orders have been booked during the last week, at very 
encouraging prices, and additional schedules are expected in 
the near future. 

‘xport timbers and prime, both 1- and 2-inch, move in 
large volume and prices are advancing steadily, most of this 
Class of stock going to New York and southern ports. Smaller 
tinbers such as 3x6- up to 3x12-inch, 24- and 27-foot average, 
are still in great call at prices which last month would have 
Seomed impossible. Ten x10- and 12x12-inch, 27- and 30-foot 
lincal average, also move in great quantity. The volume of 
esport timbers shipped during March was almost double that 
©. any other month for some time, and from present indica- 
tions the future demand will be brisk. 

il rig timbers continue to move in large volume, and prices 
h il firm, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Missouri still lead 
is their consumption, with an occasional shipment going to 
I..uisiana. Paving block stock moves better than for some 
thee, and prices show an advance of about $1. Several 
luvge orders for this stock are reported to be ready to be 
sced soon, amounting to several million feet. Railroad 
miiterial of all sizes and grades, from 1-inch up to heavy 
hdge timbers, moves in larger volume than for several 
mouths, and it is expected that the Rock Island Railroad will 
Soon submit a schedule amounting to eight or nine million 
fect, and several of the mills have made quotations already. 
Other lines in the east are also said to be ready to place large 
Schedules calling for timbers and 1-inch stock. Stringers 
could hardly be in better demand than they have been during 
the last two weeks and prices, which two weeks showed a 
Sucht decline, now show up stronger daily. Twenty-eight-foot 
oh \!! leads in the demand, with 14- and 16-foot moving in about 
the same, quantity as heretofore. Rough heart and No. 1 
Square edge and sound are the grades in greatest call. 

»  2DS in all sizes are called for very frequently and prices 
_ a very encouraging increase, especially on 14x14-inch, 
> ‘oot rough heart, which leads in the movement. Twelve x 
4 inch 12-foot also moves in good volume, both in rough 
“ ‘t and No. 1 square edge and sound. An inquiry has been 
Vie calling for 5,000 pieces of 12x14- and 14x14-inch 

4 foot rough heart. Ties are rather quiet, but. prices hold 





Still another fly in the ointment , 


steady. Six x 8-inch, 8-foot, and 7x9-inch, 9-foot, both in 
rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound, lead the tie 
market, and prices on them are better than prices on any 
other size. The demand for hewn ties continues very good 
at former prices. Sills in all lengths move only fairly well, 
but prices show a noticeable increase, especially in the longer 
lengths, which are in better demand than for some time. 


Rough heart and No. 1 S48 lead in call. 


Smaller timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, are in 
very large request, and prices are very encouraging. Rough 
heart and No. 1 dressed lead in shipments, and the inquiries 
for other workings are increasing steadily. Heavy construc- 
tion timbers also are moving in good quantity, and prices 
are much better than when last reported. Fourteen-inch and 
16-inch timbers are called for very frequently. Rough heart 
and No. 1 square edge and sound leads the volume, and a 
great many inquiries for No. 1 dressed have been received 
during the last week. Dimension in all grades is in greater 
demand than for many months, and prices are advancing 
steadily. Many of the mills report a shortage on many items 
and lengths, and some report their stock to be badly broken 
and oversold on other items. Sixteen-foot lengths still con- 
tinue to lead all others. Many mills in this section have 
issued new price lists during the week with an advance of 
from $1 to $1.50, and report business at the advanced prices 
as very encouraging. In fact they have been offered more 
business than they can care for, on account of not being 
able to ship. No. 3 dimension moves in larger volume than 
for many months and prices are increasing right along. 
Short dimension, such as 6-, 8- and 9-foot, still moves well, 
at steadily increasing prices. Long joists also move in fair 
volume, and prices are about the same as last week. Twenty- 
six- and 28-foot lengths lead in demand. 

Car material, both in 1- and 2-inch sizes, is moving briskly 
and prices are increasing daily, especially on 1x4- and 6-inch 
B&better siding. Heart face decking also shows up very 
encouragingly to both as demand and prices. Roofing and 
lining are moving in about the same volume as when last 
reported, but prices are advancing steadily, Number 1 boards 
could hardly be in better demand, and prices show a very 
noticeable advance. The call for 1x8- and 1x10-inch is much 
heavier than formerly, and 1x12-inch continues to lead in 
volume. Number 2 boards could hardly be in larger demand, 
all sizes and lengths moving in great volume, both in %- 
and 13/16-inch sizes. One x 12-inch continues the market 
leader with prices on all sizes showing a very encouraging in- 
crease and, judging from the present demand, expected to 
advance even more. Number 3 boards also are moving 
briskly at steadily increasing prices. One x 12-inch leads 
in volume, and inquiries for 1x8- and 1x10-inch are heavier 
than for some time. 

Grooved roofing still moves only fairly well, and prices are 
about the same. One x 10-inch leads in volume. Number 1 
shiplap moves fairly well and prices show up better each 
week. One x 8- and 1x10-inch are both in great call, but 
1x12-inch drags somewhat, and prices on this size are about 
the same as when last reported. Number 2 shiplap is moving 
in larger volume, and prices continue to show improvement. 
One x 8- and 1x10-inch leads in volume, with the inquiries 
for 1x12-inch showing but little increase. Shiplap, No. 3, 
continues in large call, and prices are gradually adjusting 
themselves to the demand, showing an increase of. about 50 
cents over last week. One x 8 in all grades lead the movement. 

Fencing, No. 1, still holds its former place as to demand 
and prices are advancing steadily. One x 4- and 1x6-inch 
are foremost in demand, but inquiries for 1x6-inch S2S and 
center matched are increasing steadily. Number 2 fencing 
could hardly move better. One x 4- and 1x6-inch continues 
to lead the movement, but 1x4- and 1x6-inch S28 and center 
matched are in as good demand as formerly. Number 3 
fencing, especially 1x4- and 1x6-inch, enjoys a large move- 
ment, and prices are advancing steadily, this week being 
about 50 cents better than last week's quotations. Casing 
and base shows quite an improvement in demand and prices 
also are increasing steadily. Jambs also show a slight in- 
crease in volume, and prices hold firm at former levels. 

Molding in both sizes moves briskly, at a substantial ad- 
vance in prices, a very good advance. One and one-fourth- 
inch and smaller leads a little in the volume of shipments. 
B&better-surfaced is in exceptionally great call and prices 
on all widths show a liberal increase, especially on 144x4- 
to 12-inch, C surfaced also moves better than for some time, 
at steadily increasing prices, 1x6- and 1x8-inch leading the 
activity in this grade. Rough finish does not move as well 
as last week, but prices on all widths are increasing steadily. 
The demand for smoke dried is much better than last week. 
Partition, especially 4- and 6-inch B and better, is in splendid 
demand, and prices on both widths show a very noticeable in- 
crease. Demand for the lower grades is not as good as it 
could be, and prices show but little advance. Bevel siding, 
B&better, moves well and prices show a satisfactory in- 
crease. Nos. 1 and 2 are not as active. Plaster lath, No. 1, 
is moving in huge volume and prices show up better each 
week. Number 2 is not moving in large volume, but the call 
is frequent. Byrkit lath in all lengths are in only fair re- 
quest, and prices show but a slight increase. All grades of 


drop siding are in very good demand, and prices are better. ° 


B&better still leads the movement and the call for No. 1 
is much better than last week. Ceiling, 5g-inch, moves better 
than for several weeks and the present demand shows no 
indications of weakening. B&better still leads the market, 
with inquiries for Nos. 1 and 2 increasing daily. One-half- 
and %-inch ceiling still are in only fair call, but prices 
show up better than last week. Flooring, 1x3-inch, B&better 
edge grain and B&better flat grain, show up better than other 
grades, and prices on all grades are increasing steadily. 
One x 4-inch flooring continues in great demand, with B&better 
edge grain, B&better flat grain and No. 1 flat grain leading 
and prices increasing steadily. All other grades move well 
and show very encouraging increases. 

The general opinion is that the demand will continue satis- 
factory and that prices are gradually adjusting themselves. 
Great optimism is felt by the mill men in this section, and 
if cars were available the lumber business would be ideal. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 2.—This week’s situation is a continuation of the 
fine conditions of the preceding week, with a little more 
added strength. Prices and orders could hardly be more 
generally satisfactory. Busines is greater than the mills can 
accommodate with promptness. This is due especially to 
insufficiency of railroad cars. The order files have little or 
no opportunity to run low, for a big-volume of new business 
is being offered without interruption. Every part of the 
country seems to be eager for yellow pine. Quick shipments 
are desired in many instances, and there is little if any 
balking as to prices. It is primarily a manufacturer’s or 
seller’s market; in direct contrast to what it was some months 
ago when the buyers could pick the items. 

The prices being paid are so unusually pleasing that many 
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N all of the extensive literae 
ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 

book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial, This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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millmen would be satisfied if they stayed just like they are 
permanently, or thruout this year any way. The head of one 
of the big companies here remarked that he would willingly 
contract to sell the output of all his mills at the present 
prices; he would consider it a magnificent investment. 

War prospects seem to be creating no discouragement, and, 
apparently, have no effect upon the market. Almost every 
person seems to feel that a state of war already exists. 
Building activities are expected to continue regardless of war. 

Considerable interest is being aroused in the conference to 
be held soon in New Orleans in regard to fixing a plan for 
settling the cut-over lands of the Southwest, and the prospect 
is that a number of communities in the yellow pine belt will 
be strongly represented. 

An announcement from Baton Rouge, the State capital, 
during the week said that $350,000 worth of unassessed 
lumber is already in sight for the 1918 rolls as a result of the 
efforts of inspectors of the State board of affairs, which has 
charge of assessments. When the work is completed $500,000 
to $750,000 may be the increase in assessment from the lumber 
source. “In Rapides Parrish alone the assessor will be asked 
to add hundreds of thousands of feet of lumber to the rolls,” 
says the Baton Rouge report. “Reports of 400,000,000 fect 
of unassessed lumber has been turned in to the board of 
state affairs by the inspectors already and the work is only 
partly complete. In a number of parishes in which this work 
has been completed the assessment on lumber has been 
increased 100 percent, while in others it ranges from 25 to 50 
percent.” 


LAUREL, MISS. 


April 4.—Regardless of all the detracting influences peculiar 
to this epoch-making period, in point of demand and prices 
the yellow pine market is forging ahead by leaps and bounds. 
New price lists are the order of the day. Among the advances 
made by several of the leading concerns in this section are the 
following: All items of B & better, C and No. 1 common, 
$1 per thousand ; Nos. 2 and 3 common, 50 cents; 1x3-, 4- and 
6-inch B & better heart face, edge grain flooring, B & better 
edge grain, C edge grain, B & better flat grain and Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 flooring, $1 a thousand each; B & better and Nos. 1 and 
2 partition, $1; all items of ceiling in %4- and %&-inch pat- 
terns, $1; all grades of 6-inch drop siding, $1; molding, 
casing and base, $1; No. 3 dimension, 2x4- to 2x12-inch, 
6- to 20-foot, 50 cents; No. 4 boards, 1x4-inch and wider, 
6- to 20-foot, 50 cents; No. 1 heavy joists and all items of 
timbers, $2 a thousand feet. 

Nearly all the local mills have large files of orders on 
hand, many having booked two cars to one shipped during 
the last sixty days. 

Being able to get but 35 to 50 percent of the required 
equipment to move out the stock, several concerns have taken 
their salesmen off the road, with absolute instructions not 
to accept a mail or telephone order. The car situation is just 
as bad as at any other time since the shortage began, with 
no relief in sight. Should the conditions continue indefinitely 
many predict that prices will advance from $5 to $10 a 
thousand above the highest list published at present. Buyers 
are very prevalent and premiums are offered for prompt 


shipment. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 2.—The car situation at some points shows a slight 
improvement. Several embargoes have been raised and a few 
mills have been able to increase their shipments. However, 
relief is not general and production is still reduced. A few 
mills closed down on April 1, being entirely congested with 
stock. Demand for both Nos. 1 and 2 dimension is especially 
good, with prices advancing steadily. Paving block stock 
shows a very substantial improvement over a few weeks 
ago. Orders for all kinds of timbers, while plentiful for some 
time, are more numerous now and prices are advancing. The 
average selling price for March was very good but the April 
average is expected to be considerably better. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


April 2.—For the first quarter of this year lumber exports 
thru this port amount to 30,000,000 feet. Should this average 
be maintained thruout the year the total shipments for 1917 
will be slightly in excess of exports for 1916. This port 
handled 321,000,000 feet of lumber and timber in 1913, 188,- 
000,000 feet in 1914, and 140,000,000 feet in 1915. 

The local demand for pine lumber exceeds that of any 
previous period. Buildings now under construction in this 
section will use over 3,000,000 feet, while structures to be 
built during the rest of the year will require a like amount. 
A slight change for the better is reported in the car situation, 
a larger number of cars for interior points now being loaded 
than at any time during the last six months. The mills in 
the Gulfport district report a sufficient volume of interior 
orders on hand to load 600 cars, and new orders are being 
accepted subject to necessary delay. In the export trade con- 
siderable difficulty is again experienced in securing vessels. 
Ten ships are in the local harbor, which is about one-third 
the number necessary promptly to move the orders in hand, 
and exporters are not inclined to take an optimistic view of 


_ the future. 


According to officials of the labor unions a few less than 
500 negroes have left this county during the last two years 
for points north of the Ohio River. There is plenty of labor 
in the county at present properly to handle the volume of 
business, but should a 50 percent increase in the demand for 
lumber suddenly develop much difficulty would be experienced 
in securing the necessary labor. Sawmills and turpentine 
camps in the county report that they have all the labor needed 


at present. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


April 2.—-The lumber market has advanced here during the 
last week from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand. While this is 
not general, as prices are being overshadowed by ability to 
deliver, the effect is having a decided tendency to raise the 
market. Many mills are closing down or curtailing their out- 
put still more in the face of the ever-existing and gripping 
ear shortage. 

Practically every wholesale firm and mill in this section is 
loaded with orders which, even if a normal car supply could 
be procured, would take at least sixty days to fill. In view 
of this they are hesitating about taking further orders. Lum- 
bermen believe the war will have a tendency to increase lum- 
ber prices. While they realize the consumption has been less 
of late they believe the end of the war will be hastened and 
new and unlimited markets opened up. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


April 2.—There has been no improvement in the car supply 
and demoralization is more or less evident in the local market. 
Good orders are being refused because lumbermen are abso- 
lutely unable to get transportation equipment. 

Prices are advancing. Short dimension has a brisk call 


and 18- and 20-foot lengths bring $4 to $4.50 off list. Six-inch 
boards and No. 2 strips are going at $1 advance over last 
week, sales being made at $22, Chicago. Shipments have been 
curtailed to about 50 percent because of car shortage. Dry 
timber is very scarce because of continued rains, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 2.—The local lumber market is stronger than it has 
been in six months, according to Beaumont manufacturers. 
Relative to prices, one dealer declared today that it is just a 
matter of delivery. ‘“‘We are getting almost any price we 
ask,” he said. The car situation is again growing worse and 
all branches of the trade are suffering. During the last week 
there has been considerable inquiry for shipbuilding and oi! 
field material. But very little export business has developed. 
Trunk lines are still trying to get considerable car and bridge 
material. 

The crisis now confronting the United States has caused 
a wave of uncertainty to sweep over the lumber belt, but 
manufacturers here are hopeful for the best. Because of the 
critical situation, local exporters have requested that al! 
news regarding the sailing of ships be suppressed for the 
present. 

Effective April 1, Jack Hough was appointed manager of 
the Beaumont yards of the Kirby Lumber Co., succeeding A. 
E. Carland, who resigned on account of illness. Mr. Carland 
left today for the West for his health. Mr. Hough has been 
with the Kirby Lumber Co. for about five years and has been 
connected with every department from logging to retailing. 

The three-masted schooner El Galla of New York, built for 
the Orange Maritime Corporation at the Beaumont Shipyards, 
has been equipped for sea and Monday was towed to Port 
Neches, where it is loading a cargo of 600 tons of cast iron 
pipe for shipment to Tampico, Mexico. The vessel was th« 
first deep sea craft ever built in Beaumont. It was named 
the Marie Louise in honor of little Marie Louise Miller, grand- 
daughter of L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co, 
of Orange. The vessel was sold last menth to the Pierce 
Navigation Co., a subsidiary of the Pierce Oil Corporation 
and its name was changed to El Galla of New York. It was 
tfearned from good authority that the oil company paid $85, 
000 for the ship, which cost the Orange concern something 
like $55,000. The schooner was built entirely of long-leaf 
yellow pine lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 3.—Higher prices and fewer cars tells the story of 
the week in the Kansas City lumber market. Just at the 
time when buyers are especially anxious to get stock, mills 
find it more difficult to ship both because of the lack of cars 
and the depleted condition of stocks in most manufacturing 
communities, as the mills have had to curtail because of bad 
weather as well as due to poor transportation facilities. 
With the coming of real spring weather there has been 
unusual activity among builders both in the city and country, 
altho the country building may be expected to be light for a 
time, farmers being busy planting crops at this time of the 
year. The oil boom ccntinues to furnish a heavy demand in 
the southern Kansas and Oklahoma districts. 

Reports from the wheat fields of Kansas are somewhat 
discouraging. At best, the crop will not be over half the 
normal and in the western counties the failure is complete, 
according to State estimates. An abnormally dry winter 
caused the damage to the crop. However, it will be possible 
to plant corn in the abandoned wheat fields and as the farmers 
have had several unusually prosperous years it is not prob 
able that the failure will have any considerable effect on 
business conditions in the State. Rains have started now 
and should they keep up for a time the corn prospects would 
be excellent. 

Building in the cities of the middle West has been slack 
for several years, but it is starting out more briskly this 
spring. The prospect of war has no effect whatever on build 
ing plans, so far as can be observed here. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Long have returned from a two-month pleasure trip to 
Honolulu. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Washington, is back from a 
pleasure trip to Hot Springs, Ark. S. H. Fullerton, of St. 
Louis, president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., was in 
Kansas City several days last week. 

J. H. Foresman, third vice president and general retail 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is back from a motor 
trip thru the Enid district in Oklahoma and reports remark- 
able activity in the oil district there. He says the retail 
demand for lumber is remarkably heavy there and that crop 
prospects, as well as the big oil returns, have resulted in an 
unusual prosperity thruout that section of Oklahoma. 


MALVERN, ARK. 


April 2.—Local sales offices are swamped with orders. A 
late concession sheet revised upward in price is a natural 
development of conditions, and the largest yellow pine mill in 
this vicinity announces its withdrawal from the market en 
tirely. No promises have been made in regard to date 0! 
shipping new busihess since early in the year, and cars have 
been reported not reaching destination within sixty days 0! 
shipping date—so there is a wide gulf between writing an 
order and unloading a car at the retail yard. Certain items 0! 
stock appear to be exceedingly scarce notwithstanding the 
fact that mills have been cutting more than they could get in 
transit for several months. Collections are much better tha! 
a few weeks ago, an indication that building fs going 0 
among the ultimate consumers in spite of the war prospect. 

Officials of the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co. and the Ar 
kansas Land & Lumber Co. who are spending several weeks 
at Hot Springs recently visited the plants of those com 
panies. The party consisted of L. N. Anson and George An- 
son, of Merrill, Wis., and John Landers of Springfield, Mo 
They expect to return North within a few days. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 2.—The volume of business done during March has 
been very satisfactory to the manufacturers and as a whole 
prices on both rough and dressed lumber are stronger now 
than they were March 1. There has been a better demand 
for the better grades of rough edge and stock lumber than 
for dressed stock in proportion and the result has been a 
stiffening in price all along the line with those mills not 
having much stock on hand or oversold holding out for still 
higher prices. Prices today are from $3 to $4 less than the 
high crest obtaining in 1906, notwithstanding the vast in- 
crease in price of everything entering into the manufacture 
of lumber. There is no question but that when this is more 
generally known the mills will not be backward in advancing 
their prices still further. 

In view of the rather good demand and the further fact 
that on March 1 about twenty-five of the largest mills only 
had a surplus of good rough lumber on hand (No. 2 and No. 3 
grades specifically) of a little over 1,000,000 feet, with No. 1 
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oversold about one-half million feet, it is easy to understand 
the strong trend of prices. After a short absence from the 
market the box manufacturers are again placing more orders, 
this applying particularly to the Baltimore market. The 
condition has been such during the month that the price of 
4/4 edge box has not shown any radical change. The box 
men protest strenuously on any further advance in price. 
On the other hand the mills seem to be in a good position 
to advance prices, twenty-five of them having been oversold 
8,000,000 feet March 1. The 4/4 edge cull and red heart 
market is also more active at this time. Prices range from 
$16.25 and up with little variation between culls and red 
heart. The mills are oversold on this item for some time 
ahead and future sales are only accepted at a premium above 
current delivery prices. Increasing sales of 4/4 box bark 
strips have been made with wide variations in quotations. 
On March 1 twenty-five of the large mills were oversold on 
this item over 11,000,000 feet, which not only accounts for 
the firmness of prices but is responsible for the further ad- 
vances made which have been noted. 

During the last week there has been a slight increase in the 
sale of dressed lumber but this has not been sufficient to 
evoke much comment. Prices not only are firm but are ad- 
vancing in some instances. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 2.—Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry 
Lumber Co., this city, who has just returned from a two 
months’ stay in southern California, declared he found time, 
while there, to give some attention to the lumber trade. He 
said that the trade had been fully as bad as it was described, 
with a great scarcity of vessels, and the distribution accord- 
ingly much reduced. Millmen along the Pacific coast, how- 
ver, he said, felt hopeful that when conditions approaching 
normal had been once more restored, with tonhage sufficient 
to meet the needs of business, they would be able to make 
shipments of Pacific coast woods to the East and secure a 
large part of the eastern markets. 

The Southern Pine Sales Corporation, the selling agency 
which represents eight large corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of North Carolina pine, the agency having its 
headquarters at New York, has just sent out its new price 
list, which brings the quotations on 12-inch box, for example, 
up to $25.25 on a 6-cent freight rate. With an S-cent rate 
the price is $25.75, other grades being in proportion. Some 
of the southern mills are even said to be asking higher prices. 
The advances are stated to affect the entire list of stocks 
turned out, and are charged largely to the augmented cost of 
production, and to the growing scarcity of labor. 

Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, today received a letter stating that 
the condition of George H. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.) 
at Memphis, has become decidedly worse and that much appre- 
hension as to the outcome is felt among his numerous friends. 

Walter B. Wessels, for some years connected with the James 
Lumber Co., formerly the N. W. James Lumber Co., has been 
selected treasurer of the James company, succeeding in this 
oflice George B. Hunting, who held the posts of vice president 
and treasurer. Mr. Hunting still retains the vice presidency. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 3.—Despite the important events that have followed 
one another in such rapid succession of late, the New England 
business world moves along sedately and prosperously. A\l- 
tho at this moment the United States is on the brink of 
war, there is no semblance of a panic, nor even of trepida- 
tion, The general opinion among lumbermen here is that the 
hastened “preparedness” activities seem more stimulating 
than otherwise. Reports from Maine state that the lumber 
industry is very active and that very encouraging prices are 
secured for shipbuilding materials. This also is true of the 
New Hampshire and Vermont lumber centers. Operations, 
of course, may be seriously interfered with if the present 
warm weather leads to floods. Most of New England. cities 
report business activity 80 peréent greater than a year ago. 

Permits for 465 operations costing $2,288,823 were issued 
hy the Boston building department during March. Contracts 
for New England construction announced last week are 
valued at $4,819,000, compared with $2,784,000 during the 
‘orresponding week of last year. ‘The total to March 28 is 
$37,020,000. The great trouble for the builders is getting 
their supplies. The railroad situation is very bad and im- 
proves very slowly. 

Coopers do a big business and staves and heading are in 
brisk demand and fetching high prices. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, with more than 5,000 
of the leading business men in its membership, has voted 
by almost a two-thirds majority in favor of the daylight 
saving scheme which provides for setting the nation’s clocks 
one hour ahead. 

Most of the woodpulp concerns of Massachusetts and the 
other New England States are going, and some already have 
sone, into the three tour system, with three crews of men 
working eight hours each. The matter is now being agitated 
in the Massachtsetts legislature. 

larmers are in very profitable shape this spring and many 
are buying lumber for repairs and new buildings to be finished 
before spring planting is on. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 3.—Most dealers seem reconciled to a slow readjust- 
ment of conditions that they feel will be best for all con- 
cerned. Shipments of lumber come thru gradually under 
the permit system and the volume is slowly increasing. A 
little more lumber seems to be coming in here by boat also, 
but this volume, too, is far from normal and gives no material 
relief. The demand for lumber for the many shipyards of 
the Delaware River has reached enormous proportions. Most 
of the lumber they have bought up to now has been for their 
plants, and this has not been half bought yet. The buying 
of lumber for use in building*the ships themselves can hardly 
be said to have started yet. Within the last two weeks con- 
tracts for Government ships alone amounting to $62,000,000 
have been granted to yards on the Deleware and all of them 
have tremendous mercantile contracts as well, and more 
business of this kind is seeking takers right now. 

; General business here is good. Most manufacturers in all 
lines are busy, altho they are not booking contracts so far 
ahead as they were. Jobbers and wholesalers move their 
stocks quickly, and retail stores do an excellent business de- 
spite the continually rising prices. Financial conditions are 
favorable. 

; During March there was an expected decrease in permits 
issued for building. During the month 717 permits were 
issued, for 1,148 operations of an estimated value of $3,- 
486,625. This is the second lowest of any March in the last 
ten years, and the lowest since 1908. 

White pine is probably the lowest wood in this market 
how in point of supply and prices are whatever the seller 
asks. Spruce is in much the same condition. Hemlock is 
getting very scarce and prices. have advanced to a base price 


of $25.50 and $26, the highest ever quoted in this market. 
Cypress also is scarce and high and it is rumored that this 
is not altogether due to shipping conditions but that the 
southern stocks are scarce, and cannot be caught up soon. 
Yellow pine is in good demand and prices are high. The 
demand for timbers, piling, ties and the larger sizes is even 
stronger than that for boards and flooring, altho these, too, 
are in good demand. North Carolina pine is in demand all 
down the line. Stocks of timbers, sizes, roofers and box, 
as well as all grades of flooring are far behind the demand 
and prices are high. Shingles and lath are active and strong. 
The hardwoods are all in good demand at high prices, with 
oak, maple, ash and basswood particularly behind in supply. 
Mahogany is very scarce, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 3.—Reports of better car service and less. severe 
freight congestion heard in so many industrial quarters do 
not appear to have penerated to the lumber industry or the 
Pittsburgh part of it. There is almost a stagnation in new 
business, many of the larger dealers declare, because of the 
utter inability of the railroads to care for what is already 





- in their charge. The spring season is so well advanced that 


building operations can be fairly well sized up, and while a 
number of important Pittsburgh enterprises are in prepara- 
tion, the woeful lack of dwelling house construction except 
that in the coal fields gives little promise of lumber require- 
ments. In Ohio dwelling house construction is being pushed 
by large corporations that have been forced to provide homes 
for many new workmen because independent or private capital 
is slow to do so. In Warren, Youngstown, Canton, Akron and 
other active industria! towns, the demand has been strong and 
determined. Yellow pine material leads there. In the ship- 
ping material trade glass manufacturers are taking good lots 
of lumber where they can secure them. 

Government work has been a heavy drain on timber stocks, 
not so much for regular, or planned river improvements as 
for emergency work. A serious break in the Monongahela 
River system of dams, one of which gave way for 100 feet 
a week ago causing an almost total suspension of navigation, 
shutting down coal mines, some mills and coke works, led to 
hurry up orders for material for construction work of a heavy 
nature. The Diamond Coal Co. is pressing its work of 
building a large number of river craft for shipments of coal 
and the Pittsburgh Coal Co. is reconstructing a lot of its 
wooden barges for river shipments from the Monongahela 
Valley mines to Pittsburgh and vicinity. This has awakened 
the river consumption of timbers and building material for 
coal craft not a little. 

C. V. McCreight, of Ricks McCreight Lumber Co., who has 
been in close touch with the shipping situation, said his experi- 
ences were not encouraging for the spring trade. Last week, 
he said, the car situation from the South seemed to pick up 
a little but the gain was not sufficient to make any great 
improvement. The market is strong and there is plenty of 
business if it can be supplied. 

President Louis Germain, of The Germain Co., spent some 
time in the East last week, accompanied by Mrs. Germain. 
The Germain Co. has been facing extremely trying conditions 
in the freight situation both by rail and by water, for much 
of its yellow pine comes from southern ports to New England 
and Atlantic coast cities. 

Arch W. Looney, Pittsburgh representative of W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, of Wheeling, W. Va., returned recently from a trip 
into Ohio, calling on the trade and expressed confidence in 
the strength of the present demand for lumber, and its lasting 
qualities for the spring and summer. The question of deliv- 
eries and not the price is the chief factor, Mr. Looney says. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 4.—The revised lake-and-rail rates on shingles, after 
a 5 percent advance was granted the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation recently, is 70.8 cents to Buffalo dock, as against 
80.7 cents all-rail from the Pacific coast to Buffalo. This 
does not include Buffalo city switching, which brings the rate 
up to, that of Rochester, which is 74.5 cents. The rate to 
Syracuse is 76 cents, to Utica, 78.7, and to Albany 79.3 cents. 
There are not many shingles in this territory, but a car of 
them arrived here from the Coast the other day in four 
weeks’ time, which is about a minimum record. It is said 
that fresh shipments come faster now than those on the road 
for some time, as the latter often have been sidetracked in a 
railroad yard and are hard to get started again. 

R. G. Flanders, who for some months was associated with 
Charles H. Stanton, before the latter's death, has bought the 
business and will continue it in his own name, occupying the 
same office in the Law Exchange. He will handle Pacific coast 
woods, Wisconsin hemlock and Canadian lumber. He formerly 
was a Wisconsin lumberman and also spent half a dozen years 
in the Canadian trade before coming here. 

Mayor Fubrmann has called a patriotic rally at the Elm- 
wood music hall for this evening, in response to the petition 
of fifty of Buffalo’s prominent citizens, including A. Conger 
Goodyear and Orson E. Yeager. The purpose ts to give “public 
expression to the loyalty and patriotism of citizens of the 
city in upholding the President of the United States in the 
stand he has taken to mainain American rights and to protect 
the lives of American citizens.” 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered ninety- 
one, with twenty wooden dwellings. The total costs were 
$262,300. The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. is to erect a 
4-story factory extension to cost $100,000. G. Elias & Bro. 
filed plans for the enlargement of their mill building at 965 
Elk Street. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co. reports that the car supply avail- 
able at the local yards shows a fair improvement and it is now 
easier to make shipments to the eastern market, as some 
embargoes have been lifted. 

J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
has been laid up at home with a bad cold.and attack of grip 
for the last ten days. 

Two of Buffalo’s best known lumbermen are much taken up 
with local political duties, but in spite of the worries of office 
they manage to keep in touch with their old associates in the 
trade. I. N. Stewart has been very busy handling the city’s 
millions as treasurer, but still finds time to attend lumber 
meetings, as he has done regularly, when he could, for the last 
twenty-five years. A. W. Kreinheder is looking after the 
city’s interests as a member of the council and is working 
night and day to put the city’s streets and water bureaus on 
a good basis. He considers Buffalo’s water rates too low in 
some cases and is advocating a raise. 

The carpenters of Niagara Falls went on a strike this week, 
about 3800 being affected. They demanded an increase in 
wages from $4 to $5 a day and this was refused by the build- 
ers. It was at first thought other trades would go out, but 
they made satisfactory agreements with their employers. 

The warm weather and frequent rains of the last two or 
three weeks have had a softening effect on the lake ice, and 
it begins to look as if navigation could get an early start at 
this port. While no great activity is looked for in lumber 
freights, other lines .promise much briskness from the start, 
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Now’s the Time to 
Take the Agency 


and make good on 
the opportunity of- 
fered you for re- 
newing the acquain- 
tance of the farmers 
in your locality. 
Every one of them 
has grain to grind 
and with a 


Monarch “<3' Feed Mill 


in your yard you can build up a profitable side-line 
to your lumber business, Let them know that you 
can grind. their oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc., and you'll be 
surprised how many farmers will call on you. Occasionally, with 
the help of our printed testimonial letters, you'll be able to sell a 
mill outright—here’s another profit. Let's get together. 


Write for particulars today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., munev.8x. 
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REDWOOD 


cC From the large, well assorted stocks we carry 

on hand at all times at our Chicago warehouse, 
you can order in any quantities you desire. In 
order to get it at its best, buy Redwood right 
by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 
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Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts =a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH, 


























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, Santlins. square ,\ 
timber and saw Icgs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 


April 4.—The possibility of war naturally has been the 
chief topic of conversation in the trade this week, especially 
as to the probable effect upon business. Opinions differ in 
some respects, but as a rule the sentiment strongly indicates 
that the placing of large orders by the Government for war 
purposes will unquestionably stimulate considerable business 
in the lumber trade. This is already noted directly in the 
inquiries from shipbuilders who apparently are figuring on 
contracts for wooden boat construction which will work many 
of these plants to capacity for months. Other contracts for 
munitions and material for construction of barracks etc. are 
expected to develop within a very short time and the feeling 
is strong that the coming few months will see considerable 
activity in all branches of the lumber business. 

House building is expected to show more acutely the retard- 
ing effects of the war because it is felt that, except for actual 
home building, many contracts will be delayed for a short time 
at least or until a stronger drift as to the probable duration 
of the war can be discerned. Up to a few months ago it was 
the opinion of bankers that the demand for dwellings, as a 
result of the city’s natural growth, has been so well antici- 
pated that some sections of the market were heavily over- 
built, but recently there has been a decided improvement in 
this respect and real estate observers say that the surplus of 
available house space is not more than 10 percent. 

Retail yards are busy and are able to move their stocks 
faster than receipts of additional stock. This demand 
has not been altogether for house construction work but for 
special contracts and factory purposes. A number of new 
manufacturing operations are under way and planned and 
there is no doubt but that the coming few months will see 
considerable activity in this respect. Notwithstanding the 
expectation that war with Germany is bound to follow, last 
week was a heavy one for new building permits in the Borough 
of Manhattan, there having been a gain of almost $3,000,000 
over the corresponding week of 1916. In The Bronx there is 
a gain of 100 percent and while Brooklyn just about held its 
own, Queens and Richmond both showed substantial gains, and 
there was a very satisfactory showing in proposed alterations. 

Prices hold steadily with a tendency toward further ad- 
vances and with the fair improvement noted in the freight 
situation retailers are more inclined to anticipate their spring 
requirements. Stocks among the yards are low and badly 
broken and if there is a fair indication of reasonably prompt 
delivery there will be plenty of business offered at today’s 
or even better prices. The fact, however, that for some 
weeks Government business is likely to have the right of way 
is causing some concern among wholesalers who began to see 
daylight in their delivery department. 

Charles A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, 
Wis., was in town last week visiting among his customers. 
Mr. Goodman reports a good run of business at high prices 
with plenty of orders ahead to keep his mills going for a 
long time without taking another order. W. Gerard Power, 
of the River Ouelle Pulp & Paper Co., St. Pacome, Quebec, is 
also visiting in the city and reports a heavy inquiry for 
Canadian spruce. 3oth gentlemen say.that the lack of 
labor is apt to be as keenly felt amiong American mills as it 
was in Canada following the active period of recruiting and 
for that reason they think it is unreasonable to expect that 
lumber prices can remain at their present level very long. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


March 31.—A heavy demand for transits is the chief fea- 
ture of the trade. The market holds steady in spite of the 
car shortage, which seriously hampers deliveries. All orders 
are accepted subject to the ability of the mills to secure cars 
in which to ship. The retail men are eager to get a supply 
on hand to take care of the large amount of building that is 
contemplated. Toledo builders started work on 150 new 
wooden homes this week and it was reported at the last 
meeting of the Toledo Builder’s Exchange that 500 more 
frame dwellings will be erected soon. 

The Maumee River is away below normal and all danger 
of a spring flood due to ice movement has passed. Lake 
shipping has begun and two shiploads of automobiles were 
the first to leave port. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 4.—Buyers in this market are no longer able to find 
low grade lumber in shipping condition. Box concerns bought 
up all that there was in sight early in the winter, and the mill 
yards have been stripped clean of dry stock. Country roads 
are in had shape as a result of the melting of the record snow 
fall, and retail trade is slow. As there is still ice in the 
rivers, summer sawing will not open for two weeks or more. 

George Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Co., who was 
seriously ill most of the winter, has gone to California for a 
prolonged rest. 

A. A. Bond, representing the Blackwell Lumber Co. and the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. with headquarters at Aberdeen, 8. D., 
has been east attending the funeral of his mother, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Bond, who died March 20 at Port Deposit, Md. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


April 2.—The British Government is not placing any more 
orders with New Brunswick shippers for spruce lumber until 
the stocks already ordered have been delivered and fairly well 
disposed of. The shippers are confident, however, that the 
demand will come later, altho they in their turn are not at 
present in the market to buy from the manufacturers. Ship- 
ments are still going forward on Government orders, but there 
are practically no shipments on private account, as space on 
ocean liners is very scarce and charters very difficult to se- 
cure, with freight rates anywhere from 300s to 500s. The 
British Government has fixed a maximum price of £29 a 
standard for spruce in Liverpool. It is worthy of note that 
the forestry battalions composed of skilled woodsmen who 
have gone to England and France have manufactured large 
quantities of lumber in English forests. One battalion in its 
first month produced 5,000,000 feet, and two of them have 
since manufactured about 20,000,000 feet a month. Portable 
mills are now being placed in larger numbers in French for- 
ests, where there is a larger field of operations. A forestry 
battalion is made up of millwrights, engineers, carpenters, 
sawyers, setters, filers, carriage men, tally men, scalers, ax- 
men, fallers, teamsters, swampers, roadmakers, firemen and 
cooks. The men labor under excellent working conditions and 
every foot of lumber is utilized. 

The American market for Provincial spruce is very strong 
and active. From New Brunswick as large quantities are 
going forward by rail as car space will permit, but as the 
Canadian railways will not release their cars for this traffic 
at the present time the shippers are handicapped. A number 
of schooners are taking cargo at Nova Scotia ports, and the 
demand for tonnage is larger than the supply. A number of 






new schooners have lately been launched from Nova Scotia 
shipyards. 

It is estimated that the cut of lumber in the northern part 
of the Province during the last winter has been 30,000,000 
feet above the average, and the operators expect a very suc- 
cessful season. 

J... B. Cowles, of New York, with a party including the 
company’s engineer, G. Drew, of Brunswick, Maine, were in 
St. John last week after a visit to the new mill of the Pejep- 
scot Lumber Co. at Salmon river, of which Mr. Cowles is the 
head. He reported himself well pleased with the extensive 
improvements made to the plant, including the installation 
of a new wood barking machine. This company exports large 
quantities of pulpwood to Maine. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 31.—While the war prospect is having a tendency 
to delay heavy purchases of lumber here, San Francisco is 

patriotic and “prepared” for whatever may come. Flags are 
flying over the commercial district and lumbermen and bank 
ers have the resources andehave expressed their readiness to 
assist the Government with their ships, lumber and money on 
a large scale. It is more than probable that the plan to have 
500 wooden vessels constructed on the Coast for blockade run 
ners will be carried out. 


March business has been fairly satisfactory, altho the lum 
ber situation in the North has improvea so much that thi 
northern mills are holding very firm on domestic cargo ship 
ments of Douglas fir, and are filled up with orders. Cons« 
quently, some local commission men have been forced to turn 
down large orders that have been offered during the last week 
There is a slight improvement in the retail yard situation 
and local retailers who did very little buying during th: 
greater part of March are now beginning to come into thi 
market. Wholesalers are maintaining domestic cargo prices 
of $16 base, delivered San Francisco, and $17 South, altho the 
volume of business actually transacted under present condi 
tions is not up to expectations. 


Everybody connected with the white and sugar pine indus 
try is on the alert in preparation for what is expected to bi 
the busiest season in the history of the business. Many oi 
the mills are in readiness to start within a few days, if ther 
are no serious snow storms. At present, things look favorabl: 
for an early start in most localities. The car shortage i 
now much less severe, altho the embargoes on eastern rail 
roads still interfere with shipments to the Atlantic Coast 
The redwood people are displaying great enterprise in adver 
tising their. product and making other preparations for co 
operating in publicity work and in marketing redwood thruout 
the United States, as well as abroad. Good inquiries are com 
ing in from Australia, where stocks of redwood lumber ar 
low. While the regular dealers are slow about stocking up 
their yards under the war conditions, some of the lumbe: 
brokers show more enterprise and are looking for shipment 
of large quantities of redwood for delivery next year. 

The offshore freight market continues extremely firm wit! 
but few new iumber charters announced. There is a marked 
searcity of tonnage for shipments of lumber. Offshore lum 
ber freight rates continue to be very high. Coastwise freight 
quotations continue to be very firm at $6 from Puget Sound 
or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 to southern Cali 
fornia ports. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are making good 
headway in the construction of new steam schooners ani 
motorships, which will be added to their fleet of lumber car 
riers. The steam schooner Wahkcena, which has been en 
gined and equipped in this city, will have its trial bay trip 
on April 1. It will leave this port about next Tuesday fo: 
the Columbia River, to take on a cargo of lumber. The new 
steam schooner Ernest H. Meyer, which will be operated by 
the McCormick interests, is now having its engines installed 
here. The large, 5-masted, auxiliary-power schooner City 0/ 
Portland arrived at Portland on March 31, after a histor) 
making voyage to Australia. t was the first vessel of this 
new type to cross the Pacific Ocean with a cargo of lumber. 
and other shipbuilders and lumber shippers will be able to 
take advantage of the experience gained on this pioneer voy 
age of the McCormick craft. The City of Portland safely de 
livered 2,000,000 feet of Pacific coast lumber at Port Piri: 
and carried a return cargo of Australian coal to Honolulu 
The rest of the return trip was made in ballast, in twent) 
days. <A second cargo of Douglas fir lumber will be taken to 
Australia for the American Trading Co. 


It is expected that the Navarro Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Wendling, Cal., which has been closed down during the wet 
weather, will make a good season’s cut of redwood lumber. 
President R. T. Buzard, who recently returned from an east 
ern trip, has been inspecting the mill and looking over th: 
logging situation. 

Bruce Fair, of the local lumber and shipping firm of Fair 
& Moran, has returned from a trip to San Diego and Los 
Angeles. He found the lumber situation somewhat quiet. 
All of the firm's steamers are busy in the coastwise lumber 
trade and the freight and passenger trade with Mexico and 
Central America. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. have recently taken some good 
orders for creosoted fir stock and there are numerous in 
quiries in this line, with much heavy construction work in 
prospect. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co. has been spending a few days at the company’s city offic: 
in conference with Theodore Lerch, the local sales manager 
The redwood mill at Albion is in steady operation, with a fair 
volume of orders for redwood lumber, ties etc. Good inquiries 
have been received for railroad material. 

George B. Montgomery, a lumberman of Buffalo, N. Y., is in 
the city accompanied by his wife. 


Charles Lewis, a Minneapolis lumberman, is among the re 
cent arrivals from the East. 

J. H. Emmert, of-Detroit, a member of the board of direc 
tors of the Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is here on a business 
trip. 

J. E. Martin, a lumber dealer of Boston, who is in the city, 
is said to be seeking to charter a vessel to carry a cargo 0! 
Pacific coast lumber to Boston Harbor. 


A. H. Powers, vice president and general manager of the 
Smith-Powers Logging Co. of Coos Bay, is a San Francisco 
visitor. His company is building two vessels at Coos Bay 
with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet of lumber each for the San 
Francisco trade. 

BE. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the California Redwood 
Association and other organizations, left for the East on 
Vriday. He will visit Washington, D. C., before returning to 
the Coast. 


A. C. Dutton, of Springfield, Mass., who maintains large 
lumber yards on the Hudson River and handles California 
redwood and other Pacific coast lumber, is in the city looking 
over the lumber situation. 


A. A, Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
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»loitation & Export Co., this city, is making a business tour 
_{ the northwestern territory, where the mills that cut the 
igmber orders taken thru his office are located. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


March 31—Dealers in this territory find business very quiet 


end as a result are doing practically no buying from the 
vorthern mills. 
sufficient to carry on what little trade they have. 


Stocks on hand are small but apparently 


A peculiar angle to the affair is that prices on both redwood 
ind Oregon pine remain firm; no concessions have been re- 
»orted lately, and the mills seem able to get enough business 
‘som one section or another to keep them going. It is gener- 
tly believed here that the uncertainty of the foreign situation 
responsible for the quiet business. 

Ired P. Crosier, who lately has been representing the Red- 
ood Manufacturers’ Co., and previously the Caspar Lumber 
o., has resigned his position to associate himself with his 
‘:ther in the ownership of the Newport Lumber Co., at New 


rt. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





Mz of the 
s:paralleled car shortage many operators in this market have 
reached a point where congestion of orders prohibits the ac- 
coptance of new business, and, at the same time, many mills 
ave said to be unable to realize financially on lumber manu- 
ctured months ago and still awaiting delivery. Unless 
here is relief from the car shortage in the near future many 

the mills in this region will be forced to close down for lack 

yard space in which to store the freshly cut stocks. All 
available sheds and docks are bulging with unshipped orders, 
and yards are crowded as they never were before. 

‘The weekly market report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association shows that the production in this market last 
week ran 20.98 percent below normal, ana orders received 
during the week were 20.13 percent under the actual pro- 
duction, Orders exceeded shipments by 4,859,697 feet or 8.51 
percent. This gives a grand balance of unshipped orders of 
17,783 cars, rail orders exceeding rail shipments by 11,700,000 
fect or 26.01 percent. In the cargo trade there is a balance 
of unshipped orders of 62,888,593 feet, domestic, and 64,- 
442,237 feet, export. 

Er. P. Blake, of the Washington Log Brokerage Co., ‘says 
that log prices in this market will rise as soon as the mills 
can ship enough of their product to stand the increased ex- 
pense. This step is absolutely necessary, says Mr. Blake, 
due to the soaring prices of all the materials that enter into 
a logging operation. The high wages paid by the shipyards 
are drawing labor away from the woods, notwithstanding the 
fact that the wages now being paid in the logging camps are 
the highest that have ever been paid in the history of the in- 
dustry in this region. Food prices have doubled and even 
trebled, and the wire rope that is so essential to the heavy 
logging of this coast is not to be had at any price, unless long 
time contracts are still in effect. Steel rails have raised $50 
a ton in price, and all fittings in proportion. 

Will E. Howard, secretary-manager of the Chinook Lumber 
& Shingle Co., and one of the leading shingle operators on 
this Coast, says that the “lid is off’ the shingle market and 
that there is no limit to the prices for shingles until there is 
a pronounced relief in the car shortage. The market has 
been flurried all week, characterized by 10- and 15-cent fluc- 
tuations. Production has been materially curtailed and will 
not regain its normal volume until some time after the end 
of the car stringency. 

\ new era in technical forestry education in this country 
wil! be inaugurated at the University of Washington in the 
near future thru the acquisition of the Pilchuck, Sultan 

nd Wallace river watersheds by the college of forestry. Re- 
cent action of the State legislature and the governor approv- 
ing an exchange of land between the University regents and 
the State land commissioner has made this possible. The 
acquired area comprises about 60,000 acres and, according 
to the reconnaissance surveys of the United States Forest 
Service, has a stand of something over a billion and a half 
feet of merchantable timber, Douglas fir, western hemlock 
aud western red cedar being the principal species, tho prac- 
tically every species of timber in western Washington is rep- 
resented. Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college of for- 
estry, began negotiations with the State land commissioner 
for a tract of this character in 1912. Since that time the 
faculty of the college of forestry have studied all the possi- 
bilities thoroly, with the result that they feel that the tract 
provided is probably the very best that could be obtained in 
the West. It will be used as a field laboratory for forest 
school students, and an experimental station where the best 
methods of handling standing timber and the special problems 
or reforestation will be worked out, and as a demonstration 
forest which will be of direct service to the public by showing 
what can be done thru correct forest management. 

‘here are extensive areas of second growth of various ages, 
tocether with burned over and logged-off areas. This feature 
o: the tract, according to Dean Winkenwerder, renders the 
acquisition ideal for educational and experimental purposes, 

| gives the University of Washington the best field labora- 
tory of any forest school in the country. Prof. Burt P. Kirk- 

‘snd will have charge of the management of the forest. He 
‘siimates that the tract is capable of producing a sustained 

nual yield of 30,000,000 feet. It is proposed to open a 

uwnmer camp on this tract in the near future, and have the 
work now done at the university campus in silviculture, men- 

ration and the larger part of logging transferred entirely to 
the field, thus giving the students an opportunity to carry on 
practical work along with their theory in all the phases of 
lunbering and forestry. This should prove a great attrac- 
if 


ion to students from the other forest schools all over the 
nuumtry. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 31.—F. J. Shields, who recently purchased the stock 
i) the Western Lumber Co. of Aberdeen, belonging to Ed- 
ward Lowe, sr., and Eugene France, says that he will have 
the mill in operation within sixty days. The mill has not 
been operated for about two years. It is understood that a 
new shipyard will be built adjacent to this company’s plant. 

D. B. Hawley, is the new assistant sales manager of the 
Northwestern Lumber .Co., Hoquiam. J. P. Keating is in 
charge of the sales department of this company. The com- 
pany has ealled its salesmen in off the road and is refusing 
to accept any orders. Two of the salesmen who are visiting 
the plant and familiarizing themselves with the company’s 
operations are: A. BE. Downs, who makes his headquarters 

:( Billings, Mont., and BE. J>Matousek, of Lincoln, Neb. Thorpe 
i beock, vice president and manager of the company, says 
that it will not accept any more orders until the unshipped 
orders now on the books are materially reduced. 

Harry B. Dollar has succeeded C. H. Wilson as sales man- 
ager of the Vance Lumber Co., Malone, Wash. . Mr. Dollar 
has been in the employ of the company for several years and 
is fully competent to handle its sales. 





EVERETT, WASH. 


March 31.—According to statements made by mill owners 
of this city, car shortage conditions are fully as stringent as 
the previous week, the situation then being considered the 
crisis in short car supply. Few sawmills are accepting busi- 
ness for upper grades of lumber such as require box car equip- 
ment, altho a number are taking orders for common grades 
over roads where open equipment is available. Most mills are 
running intermittently and as all available storage space is 
being utilized, it is the opinion that unless cars loosen up 
soon, many mills will have to close. 

The larger logging companies are operating steadily. The 
two camps of the Sultan Railway & Timber Co. situated at 
Oso and Sultan are running full capacity altho the one at 
Oso has been handicapped by reason of excessive snow. 

Camps 1, 2 and 3 of the Cherry Valley Logging Co., sit- 
uated at Stillwater, Wash., are operating steadily. Thomas 
M. Williams, manager of the company, says conditions are 
good at present altho a possible shutdown.at the mills on 
account of car shortage would perhaps create a surplus of logs. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 31.—Vessel movements at the E. K. Wood mill have 
been unusual in number this week. The bark Guaytecas 
sailed for the west coast of South America with 1,000,000 
feet and the steam schooner Shasta cleared for San Pedro 
with 900,000 feet. ‘The schooner Samar arrived to load 900,- 
000 feet for the west coast of South America. Next week the 
Bloedel Donovan mill will be the principal scene of activity. 
Both the United States transport Sherman and the schooner 
Kohala are expected and will load about 2,000,000 feet. The 
ship Star of Lapland, of the Alaska Packers’ fleet, is now on 
the way from San Francisco to the Morrison mill to receive 
box shooks for Alaska canneries. - 

Manager Fred J. Wood of the Wood mill says that the keel 
for the new carrier to be built for the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. will be laid in Hoquiam within a short time. Next week 
the Pacific American Fisheries will launch the steamship 
Firwood in this city and soon thereafter will lay the keel of 
another and larger steamship. 

The new sawmill built for the Campbell Lumber Co., near 
Glacier, has been completed and is now running. It has a 
daily capacity of 25,000 feet. Within a few miles of this 
plant the Kendall Lumber & Shingle Co. is operating a saw- 
mill and a shingle plant, with daily capacities of 45,000 feet 
of lumber and 80,000 shingles. The Erb shingle mill near 
Maple Falls is also cutting. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is grading for a rail- 
road extension to another part of its holdings at Alger and 
will soon begin operating a third “side” in its logging camps 
at that point. It is now operating three sides at Delvan 
and is cutting 400,000 feet a day. With the new side added 
it will cut about 500,000 feet daily. The Housely Logging 
Co. will soon begin cutting logs for its mills. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 31.—The McGoldrick Lumber Co.’s local plant will 
cut about 50,000,000 feet this year, and perhaps more, depend- 
ing upon conditions. It has been running since early in Feb- 
ruary. A large part of its output will be Idaho white pine. 

Up at Deer Park, Wash., twenty miles north of Spokane, 
the Deer Park Lumber Co. will manufacture about 35,000,- 
000 feet this year, about 90 percent of which will be western 
white pine. This plant, which has been greatly improved 
during the last year, has been running thru the winter, hav- 
ing cut over 8,000,000 feet since the first of the year. The 
sawmill is equipped with a band and a gang, and the whole 
plant is operated by electricity. It is running two shifts, 
but the gang is not run at night, and in this way is turn- 
ing out 170,000 feet every day. The box factory has a ca- 
pacity of about 30,000 feet a day. The planing mill is 
equipped with modern fast feed machines with feed tables 
etc. <A battery of Grand Rapids dry kilns was installed last 
year and a second dressed lumber shed was built, 150x150 
feet in size. W. M. Leuthold, president of the company, has 
been spending some time in the East lately. Ray L. Wilson 
is secretary of the company and his brother, Clyde H. Wil- 
son, is superintendent. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 4.—Building figures for March exceed those of the 
same month in 1916 by nearly $2,000,000, according to the 
statistics of the local building inspector. Ninety-one per- 
mits were issued in March, estimated to cost $2,088,080, 
whereas in March last year 115 permits were issued and 
called for the outlay of $237,950. One hundred and ninety- 
four permits were issued during the first three months of 
1917, calling for an outlay of $2,333,180 as compared with 
249 permits and $523,700 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Reports from cities and towns in this territory 
also are to the effect that this will be a year of activity in 
building. 

The ‘Trout Lake Lumber Co. had ten camps in the woods 
north of Tower and Lake Vermilion the last winter, and ex- 
pects to manufacture more heavily than usual at its Tower 
(Minn.) mill. The log output was 20,000,000 feet or more. 
The lumber company is to lay five miles of logging road be- 
tween Lake Vermilion and Elbow Lake, to get the logs out of 
the latter and into the former. 

The Industrial Workers of the World seek to make trouble 
all over northern Minnesota, threatening another miners’ 
strike and hectoring the lumber woods and mills. Their lat- 
est announcement is that strikes will be inaugurated every- 
where if war is declared. Minnesota is now thoroly alive to 
these trouble makers and drastic measures will be taken to 
suppress them, and if necessary drive them from the State. 
They will not work and do not want anybody else to work 
unless to earn money to support them in idleness. If a few 
hundred of the alien leaders were to be deported it might help 


Toe MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


April 4.—All records were broken last month when $66,910 
worth of building permits was issued. In a comparative 
report it is shown that for no other month has the total been 
so great since the establishment of the office in 1914. One 
hundred and gixty-seven permits were issued, two for modern 
brick buildings. The records show that $97.800 worth of 
permits has been issued thus far this year. 

Manufacturers of all electrical goods are weeks behind with 
orders and equipment for the large lumber plant of the Cram- 
ton Lumber Co. on Pollard Street can not be furnished for 
about two months. F. J. Cramton, president of the company, 
also has been informed that the Government contemplates 
taking over all these plants in order that-equipping of new 
warships may be expedited. The Cramton company is building 
a modern plant that will be driven by electricity. 

A shortage of yellow pine is.reported by Montgomery 
manufacturers and dealers, due to the urgent demand and the 
railroad embargo, An increase in price on all grades of yellow 
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ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Millis on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. , 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir —— Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
les Gas Bid 
Chicago Sales Office: T. AZMOORE, Representative. 
2 Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
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Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
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Prompt Shipments 
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General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 














WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





























IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
ae LUMBER ae We make a 
All Grades || "fiaxacepsiis, Minne” |]? °Shon. 
Lumber Company 


A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 
MIXED CARS — Lumber and mance 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 
Manufacturers:— 


FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
‘Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 


CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 
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CALIFORNIA 





California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 

Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











pine is expected within thirty days. 
in Montgomery is considered good. 

Demands for shingles and lath are few. There has been a 
let-up in demand from the country towns, and it is said few 
buildings are going up outside of Montgomery in the territory 
covered by local dealers. 

Prices and demand for all hardwoods have remained steady. 
The continued warm weather has caused an unprecedented 
building boom, and the contractors in Montgomery are busy 
figuring on new residences. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 2.—Business in the Birmingham district shows a 
distinctly strong trend and apparently is ready for a heavy 
movement. The car shortage shows improvement and collec- 
tions and new business are looking up. 

At the monthly meeting of the Birmingham Wholesale 
Lumber Dealevs’ Association Friday night, attended by nearly 


Demand for yellow pine 


a score of large dealers, the unanimous opinion was expressed 
that the situation is rapidly growing better. No less than 
fourteen dealers stated, in brief speeches, that they wer 
obtaining from two-thirds to three-quarters of the cars needed 
for northern shipments, while wholesalers with a large busi 
ness in this district declared they were getting approximate] 
95 percent of the cars needed for short hauls. 

Little talk of the war hurting the lumber business is heard 
as many expect large quantities of timbers to be needed fo 
various purposes by the Government and by firms doing work 
for the Government and the European allies. 

Prices held firm during the week with no changes reported 
among wholesalers. The retailers make like reports, but say 
that appearances indicate that the demand will increase soon 
with the probability of rising prices. 

The Nadawah Lumber Co., of Nadawah, Ala., is remodeling 
and increasing the capacity of its dry kilns. These kilns are 
being changed to the Moore Moist Air system, the contract 
being let to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
Asthma Factory and Pattern Stock 
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Buy Redwood | 
Direct From the Mill | 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers % 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 











Sa os eS oo 


Wide Finish 
Shingles 
‘ Silo Stock 


Tanks 
Siding 
Mouldings 


Lattice 
Factory 
Lumber 


cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
y prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 





Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
- cE peel 


. 
. l 
Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed l 























ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, _ Mills, Yards and Gen'l Offices, 


Hobast Biden Sen Francisco Albion, California. 











CALIFORNIA 
wee PINE, nse 


'CLEARS 


Best For Factory and Planing Mill. 


fH REDWOOD 5 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. Stic rranasco, ca. 








LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 2.—A well known member of the lumber trade here 
said today that he looked for a large business in lumber with 
Europe within a few months after the war was over but, as 
a matter of fact, the domestic markets were broadening to 
such an extent that foreign outlets would not be necessary 
for a long time. He said the automobile industry had become 
one of the largest consumers of various kinds of hardwood 
lumber and that, as the automobile business was growing 
more rapidly than any other in this country, the possibilities 
in that direction, from the standpoint of lumber interests, 
were abnormally large. He said there is demand enough in 
the United States to take care of practically all the hardwood 
lumber that could be manufactured and that this fact of itself 
rendered export outlets far less necessary than before the war. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.) is still quite 
ill. His partner, W. H. Russe, said today that Mr. Burgess 
is not doing at all well; in fact his condition is so critical 
that little hope is held out for his recovery. 

W. A. Waddington, general manager of the Valley Log 
Loading Co., says that enough timber is ready for loading on 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the Illinois Central 
and on the Memphis-Marianna cut-off on the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern to insure active loading of logs for the 
next two or three weeks. He says, however, that the amount 
of logs now being brought out is exceedingly small because 
of the high water and the unfavorable weather conditions and 
that there will be a rather long period during which there will 
be comparatively little timber to load for the mills. 

The continuation of heavy rains in Mississippi has forced 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. at Charleston to cease operating 
its big mill on night shift. L. P. DuBose, sales manager of 
the company, declares it may be necessary, unless weather 
conditions sooa improve, to close down the plant altogether. 
George C. Brown & Co. at Proctor, Ark., too, are confronted 
with increasing difficulty in securing a full supply of logs 
and many other firms in the Valley States are handicapped 
badly with respect to log supplies. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), says that the plans 
of the Lumber Exporters’ Line will be taken up anew some- 
time in the near future and certainly soon after the European 
war is over. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has just 
completed the erection of two dry kilns of* the Moore Moist 
Air type at its Gretna (La.) plant, which will be used for 
drying hardwood cooperage stock. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


April 2.—No apparent affect of the request by President 
Wilson for a declaration of a state of war between this country 
and Germany, so far is noticeable upon the local hardwood 
market and, in fact, with better transportation facilities and 
an opening of spring weather dealers have all the business 
they can handle. 

Thru the vigorous efforts of local commercial organizations 
and municipal authorities more cars are at the disposal of 
Nashville shippers than has been the case for some time and 
some impression is being made upon the accumulated orders 
which it was formerly impossible to care for. 

So far as prices are concerned there is no disposition either 
to ask or offer a standard on the list and in the main quota- 
tions are based on demand rather than offer. Even quartered 
oak which slumped considerably shows signs of activity while 
the plainer grades of oak are active factors on the lists. 
Poplar, which has advanced steadily, is a vigorous item with 
ash close behind. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 4.—The situation in the hardwood market is clearly 
set out by F. R. Gadd, assistant to President Burns, in a 
note to members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, accompanying the weekly summary of 
sales sent to members this week. He says: “The market 
holds strong and there is a growing scarcity of stocks. The 
long delays in the moving of freight from sawmills has caused 
a general depletion of reserve stocks and there is compara- 
tively little lumber in the hands of wholesalers to meet the 
immediate requirements of buyers.’ Speaking personally, 
after the issuance of the above, Mr. Gadd said that later 
reports showed that some mills have been obliged to close 
down or curtail operations because of the interference with 
logging by the recent heavy and prolonged rains, and this 
was causing further reduction of stocks at the mills. There 
has been nothing more than temporary relief from the railroad 
embargoes, he said, and that the issuance of “permits” by 
the railroads for the movement of designated amounts of 
freight or a certain number of cars within a certain length 
of time, had done little or no good, as after all the intended 
relief all depends on the ability of the shipper to round up 
the requisite cars, and that always is difficult. 

Favorable spring weather is encouraging contracting build- 
ers, and a number of large contracts for construction have 
been let here within the last week. All consuming factories 
are running as close to their capacity as the supply of lumber 
suitable for conversion will permit, but the distributive de- 
mand is in excess of stocks. 

Cincinnati building operations for March this year show 
an increase over those of March, 1916, of close to 30 percent, 
the figures reported by the building commissioner being for 
this year $1,227,365 and for last year $948,500. 

Governor Cox, of Ohio, has vetoed the bill designed to bring 
about an extension of certain features of the State buliding 
code. He did this following protests from the building and 
architectural interests of the State. Their objection was that 
it proposed the creation of additional State supervising 
officials, -and increased -expenses of construction without 


affording additional security to the builder, altho the governor 
based his veto on purely technical points. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 2.—Demand is good both for hardwoods and yellow 
pine and prices show a tendency to advance by leaps and 
jumps. The worst feature is the railroad congestion, which 
is delaying shipments to a large degree. Hardwood retail 
stocks are light and with fairly good building prospects deal- 
ers are anxious to increase their stocks. The yellow pine 
trade is unsettled and quotations range widely. Some mills 
refuse to book orders at any price while others place the price 
so high that no business is offered them. 

According to the city building department building oper 
ations in Columbus were a little slow during March but that 
is accounted for because of the unfavorable weather. Many 
new building projects are announced. During March the 
department issued 293 permits having a valuation of $571,245 
as compared with 340 permits and a valuation of $868,935 in 
March, 1916. During the first three months of the year the 
department issued 469 permits having a valution of $931,910 
as compared with 632 permits and a valuation of $1,406,575 
in the corresponding period in 1916. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 4.—The demand for building material, principally 
pine lumber and poplar siding, has been extensive in eastern 
Kentucky during the last few weeks due to the tremendous 
activity shown in coal and oil land development. New oi! 
and coal companies have been coming in by the hundreds, and 
to house the labor required to operate these plants the vari 
ous companies have been busy erecting cottages, miner shacks 
etc. Some of the coal companies have undertaken to erect 
fifty to 100 houses at a time. 

A big increase has been shown in the operations of thi 
Kentucky building and loan associations during the last few 
months, this being shown by the large number of such or 
ganizations which have recently filed amendments to their 
incorporation charters, increasing their capital stock. Retail 
lumber dealers are strong backers of the building and loan 
associations, stating that they have been a great aid to 
wooden frame construction. 

Nearly the entire town of Park’s Ferry, Ky., six miles from 
Carlisle, was destroyed by fire on March 31, including the 
planing mill of D. G. Martin, valued at $9,000 and two houses 
valued at $8,000. The sawmill of the Park’s Ferry Lumber 
Co. was badly damaged, and lumber valued at $5,000 burned. 
The entire loss was estimated at $36,000. The town was 
without fire protection, and rates of insurance were so high 
that the loss is not well covered. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 4.—Despite the war scare and the threatened rail 
way strike building in this city showed a substantial gain 
for March. The total value of operations, according to a 
report just completed by the city building department, was 
$1,086,558, as compared with $910,768 during the corres- 
ponding period of 1916, or a gain of $175,596. Last year 
was one of the best building years in the history of the city, 
if not the best, but the statistics for the first three mouths 
of the current year show a substantial increase in valua- 
tions. The total valuation of building operations since Ja 
is $1,986,068, as compared with $1,660,209 during the  or- 
responding period of last year, or a gain of $325,854. 

The future holds bright prospects for the building trace. 
The season is just starting, and the last week of warm «nd 
fair weather resulted in much new work being started. ie 
ports from retailers indicate that the public is not postper ing 
building plans as a result of increased prices, and it is not 
believed the advances will have much effect on the dem:ud. 

There have been slight improvements in the car situation, 
and more cars of yellow pine are being received. Hardwood 
working plants have been more fortunate during the lasi (en 
days in receiving shipments of hardwood timber, altho sme 
of the steam roads in Indiana have been very slow in })'0- 
curing cars. Prices are strong, but no recent changes Live 
been noted. 

Enforcement of the home routing rule by common carr'ers 
in Indiana is augmenting the embarrassment resulting ‘om 
car shortages, according to railroad officials, who say ‘lat 
shippers should join with them in urging discontinuan:e of 
the enforcement of the rule. Officials of the Lake Evie & 
Western Railway Co., appearing before the Indiana /’ublic 
Service Commission last week relative to complaints over 
car shortages, declared that the number of cars for shipm:nts 
on this road would be increased from 50 to 75 percent i! the 
rule were to be abbrogated. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 4.—-Trade has been fairly active during the last week, 
but has shown no material improvement over the week prev! 
ous. Many orders have been received and inquiries continue 
to come in freely.” Prices remain’ firm, with a tendency to 
advance on certain grades. While most of the uptown wills 
in Evansville continue to operate on full time, the river mills 
are closed down, but they have recently received a good supply 
of logs from Green River in western Kentucky, and may start 
up in a short time. The large mill of John A. Reitz & Sons, 
situated on the banks of Pigeon Creek in the western part of 
the city, has been unable to run for some time because of 
the high stage of the creek. Manufacturers say they are 
getting plenty of logs but that the prices are still high, 12 
fact much higher than this time last year. ‘Che general trade 
outlook is fair. 

There is a difference of opinion among. lumber manufac- 
turers as to the effect war between the United States and 
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Germany will have on the lumber business in this section. 
Many declare that manufacturers and retail dealers this far 
west would hardly know a war was in progress and that trade 
would go ahead uninterrupted, while some manufacturers 
believe that business in time would suffer from a war. All 
agree that after the big war in Europe has ended that there 
will be a readjustment of lumber prices in the United States. 

The various wood consuming plants in Evansville and towns 
in this section continue to operate on steady time. Furniture 
manufacturers are especially busy just now and in fact have 
been all year. 

Building operations in Evansville are not as active as a 
year ago at this time, but with the coming of more settled 
weather it is expected that much building will be started. 

Albert B. Cline, a lumber dealer at Bluffton, Ind., a few 
days ago gave $10,000 to the Methodist Foreign Missionary 
Society, the money to be used for the founding of a college 
in China as a memorial for his son, William Cline. The 
young man was killed last summer at Pendleton, Ind., when 
his motorcycle struck a buggy. Mr. Cline recently announced 
a contribution of $20,000 to the Methodist Church at 
Bluffton. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 4.—That the outlook in the lumber line continues to 
improve is indicated by the reports of the building activities 
which promise to be very lively in both cities. Business 
senerally is good and prices are firm, 

Building permits aggregating more than $135,000 were 
issued during March in Saginaw, making it one of the most 
prosperous building months during the last year. The prin- 
cipal permits provide for the plant of the new Saginaw 
Malleable Iron Co. at a cost of $90,000; a structure for the 
Garber-Buick Co. at a cost of $27,000, and an $8,000 building 
for the Van Overan billiard room and bowling alleys to be 
erected by Egbert H. Patterson. 

Preparations are already being made for the opening of the 
navigation season which is expected to be earlier than usual 
on account of the break-up of the ice in the Saginaw River and 
bay. Licenses have been renewed for the Cherokee, Holland, 
Fasset, and Kewawnee lumber vessels. The Langell Boys, 
owned by the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co., one of the older and 
best known local ships for lumber, has been sold and it is 
understood a larger vessel is to be purchased and put in com- 
mission to take care of the increased trade. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 8.—The reports from various companies on the log- 
ging season now practically closed thruout northern Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula of Michigan tell of a very 
satisfactory timbering period despite the impediments of an 
extremely cold winter with blocking snows, the most de- 
moralizing freight shipping conditions ever experienced in the 
railroading era, and the abnormal scarcity of labor occasioned 
by the prosperity of the entire country, a prosperity that 
showers its blessings munificently into tne pockets of the 
laboring man. Never before were wages at the present 
height, and it is only natural that an industry like lumber- 
ing, because of its labor requisites, must suffer as the result 
of such adverse conditions. 

That the 1917 building and realty season, which is just 
opening, promises to be one of the most active in years, is 
the opinion of Milwaukee real estate men. The demand for 
property for homes, apartment houses and business build- 
ings is larger than in former years. 

That the wood territory about Rib Lake, Wis., has a wide 
reputation for its production of birelr is not generally known 
right in Wisconsin. <A large percentage of the cut of the 
Rib Lake Lumber Co. is ‘beautiful birch’? and orders from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Denver and points 
as near the producing localities of oak and other southern 
woods as Atlanta, Ga., are common. One of the largest hotels 
in Los Angeles, Cal., is furnished in birch shipped from Rib 
Lake territory. 


LUMBER CLUBS’ MEETINGS DISCLOSE PROGRESS 


Election Campaign Occupies Cincinnatians—Mem- 
phis Lumbermen in Semimonthly 





CINCINNATI, Onto, April 2.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cineinnati held its regular monthly meeting this 
evening and received the reports of the two nominating 
committees and arranged for the campaign which wilt 
precede the election to be held May 7. The ticket of the 
Regulars was presented by Chairman Charles F. Shields, 
and the Floor or Membership ticket by Chairman Alex. 
Schmidt. They follow: 

Regular—President, George M. Morgan, of Nicola, Stone 
& Myers Co.; first vice president, P. V. Shoe, of Kosse, Shoe 
& Schleyer; second vice president, John Byrns, of the Cum- 
berland Valley Lumber Co.; secretary, Chilten Ellett, of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co.; treasurer, E. J. M. Bonner, of 
the Atlas Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Floor—President, George M. Morgan (Regular nominee 
endorsed) ; first vice president, F. A. Conkling, of the Korn- 
Conkling Co.; second vice president, J. J. Linehan, of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co.; secretary, J. B. Quinn, of the 
Probst Lumber Co.; treasurer, J. Watt Graham, of the 
Graham Lumber Co. (Inc.). 





CLUBMEN HEAR OF PEACE PLAN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 3.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis March 31 
was given over largely to the hearing of addresses from 
Bolton Smith and others on various features of the work 
of the League to Enforce Peace, of which William How- 
and Taft is president. There were seventy-four members 
and visitors present, but the regular order of business 
was dispensed with. 

C. G. Kadel, chairman: of the special committee in 
charge of the employment bureau of the club, reported 
that since March 1 employment had been given to forty- 
five persons, including thirty inspectors. He also read 
a list of the applications on file which would seem to indi- 
cate that there is plenty of material available for almost 
every department of lumber work. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at the Colonial 
Country Club, near White Station. This plan was fol- 
lowed several times last year. 





TOSS OF COIN DECIDES WINNING TICKET 
NASHVILLE, TENN., April 3.—The flip of a coin by 


President Harold Greene, of the Nashville Lumbermen’s: 


Club, decided the complexion of the future board of gov- 
ernors of the Commercial Club, after a heated campaign 
between the Reds and Blues. Sentiment among members 
of the lumbermen’s club was divided between the two 


tickets since the name of a Nashville hardwood operator 
appeared upon each. On the Red ticket was Joe Wallace, 
of Norvell & Wallace, representing the retail end of the 
lumber business while on the Blue Ticket T, A. Washing- 
ton, of Hunt, Washington & Smith, represented the whole- 
sale end. 

Campaign managers of both Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Washington buttonholed President Greene for his vote 
at the regular weekly meeting of the lumbermen’s club 
and accepted his proposal that a coin be flipped to decide 
the matter. Both accepted and the turn of the coin which 
went in favor of Joe Wallace proved the winning vote 
for the successful Red ticket. 

No action was taken by the club relative to the elee- 
tion of a successor to Secretary Chandler, who resigned 
last week. It is thought, however, that Cecil Ewing, for- 
— secretary, will be prevailed upon again to accept the 
place. 


BASKET AND PACKAGE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 4—The semiannual meeting of 
the National Basket & Fruit Package Manufacturers’ 
Association opened at the Planters Hotel here this moru- 
ing, Mayor Henry Keil making the address of welcome 
and delivering the key to the city into the association’s 
keeping. President Edson Potter responded. 

The feature of the morning session was a talk by 
Col. J. F. East, the veteran Norfolk (Va.) manufacturer, 
who strongly urged codperation among package manu- 
facturers for their mutual benefit. He was followed by 
C. H. Rodehaver, of St. Louis, who spoke on ‘‘ Proposed 
Changes in Railroad Rates and Classifications.’’ A. R. K. 
Helphenstine, in charge of the Wood Waste Exchange 





of the Forest Service, also spoke, ‘‘ Wood Waste and 


Wood Waste Exchange’’ being his subject. 

A paper on ‘‘Uniform Cost Accounting,’’ read by 
F. H. LeMont, of the Management Service Co., created 
interest during Thursday ’s session, and wag followed by 
a report by the uniform cost accounting committee. The 
book, ‘‘ The Awakening of Business,’’ by Edward N. Hur- 
ley, former member of the Federal Trade Commission, was 
reviewed by Frederick Van Roy, of Crystal City, Fla., 
and J. Lionberger Davis, of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke. ‘‘ Market Investigation of the Bureau 
of Markets,’’ was the topic of C. T. More, of the Bureau 
of Markets, Washington, D. C., which address was fol- 
lowed by a discussion, led by Charles F. Brand, chief of 
the Bureau of Markets, of tentative rules and regulations 
for the enforcement of the standard basket law. 


A banquet and cabaret entertainment was given the 


manufacturers on Wednesday night. 


i OBITUARY 


LARRY MARONEY. The Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association lost its treasurer when Larry Maroney 
died Thursday, March 29, at Phoenix, Ariz., where he went 
two months ago with his wife and daughter seeking im- 
provement in health. The body was brought to Denver for 
interment. Mr. Maroney was born in Illinois 58 years ago, 
and came with his parents to Black Hawk, Colo., in 1862. 
He received his education in this State and engaged in 
mine prospecting in the Black Hawk gold fields in 1880, and 
established a lumber and hardware business in Aspen. 
Later he went to Cripple Creek, where he resided from 
1893 until he moved to Denver, twelve years ago. He was 
vice president of the First National Bank of Cripple Creek, 
and after he came to Denver he organized the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., of which he was president until a year 
ago, when he retired as the head of that concern, but con- 
tinued to serve as one of its directors. He served several 
successive terms as treasurer of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. He married Miss Catherine Bo- 
land at Butte, Mont., in 1891, by whom he had nine chil- 
dren. Seven children, his widow and a sister, Mrs. D. B. 
McArdin of Greeley, Colo., survive him. 


AMOS ELLIOT. The City of Washburn, Wis., mourns 
its “grand old man,’’ Amos Elliot, owner of several saw- 
mills in that part of the State and a pioneer Badger lum- 
berman. Mr. Elliot passed away last Thursday, March 29, 
at the age of ninety-five years. Death was due to ad- 
vanced age, but was hastened by a serious fall. - Mr. Elliot 
came to Wisconsin in 1845 from New York State, where he 
was born March 17, 1822. He spent a large part of his life 
at Black River Falls, but had been residing at Washburn 
for the last fourteen years. 














BENJAMIN INGERSON. Struck by a train while taking 
a short cut along the tracks of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
near North Stratford, N. H., on March 23, Benjamin Inger- 
son, a well known lumberman of Groveton, N. H., was in- 
stantly killed. The tragedy was not discovered until some 
hours later, as this is a thickly wooded section. Mr. Inger- 
son is survived by a widow and several children. 


V. F. FELCH. A well known citizen and lumberman of 
Burgettstown, Pa., V. F. Felch died March 21, death being 
due to heart trouble and a complication of other diseases 
by which he had been confined to his home for three or four 
months. Mr. Felch was 55 years old, and was born in Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio, in 1862. In 1885 he married Miss 
Mattie Holden of Tracy, Pa. He and his brother, Frank, 
were manufacturers and dealers in hardwood lumber. Mr. 
Felch was active both in the church circles and in civic 
and community-welfare enterprises. He is survived by his 
widow, two brothers and one sister. Interment was made 
at East Springfield, Pa, 


JOHN C. SWAN. Death came suddenly to John C. 
Swan, a lumber inspector and shipper, while in a barber’s 
chair in Duluth, Minn. Mr. Swan was born in Ivanhoe, 
Ill., and came to Duluth in 1893. He is survived by his 
widow and five children. The obsequies were under the 
auspices of the local body of Elks, of which order Mr. 
Swan was a prominent member. He had not been in good 
health for two years or more. 





HEYWOOD F. McFARLAND. The death of Heywood F. 
McFarland occurred recently at the Wesley Hospital in 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. McFarland has been with the Long- 


Bell Lumber Co. for the last ten years. He died of pneu- 
monia. 
BABB BIBI I I I IP 


THE April number of the White Pine Series of Archi- 
tectural Monographs is devoted to the early wooden archi- 
tecture of Andover, Mass. A number of large wooden 
dwellings and some charming smaller cottages are illus- 
crated and described in this number... As this series grows 
it is beecming an increasingly important contribution to 
the literature of wooden architecture and increasingly 


pecavle to those fortunate enough to be on the mailing 
ist. 


SEATTLE 








RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


“Chinook 
Primes” 


viewed from any 
angleare good value 
they incrgase your 


profits, advertise 
your business, cost 
your customers 


more, but are cheap- 
est in the long run, 
and build business 
on the basis of de- 
pendable, guaran- 
teed quality. Here’s 
Viewed from al! Angles. the Grade: 
TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 5-216” 


100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no shims, average 
10 inches thick when dry, smooth butts and jointed parallel, 





Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 




















EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 





TRADE MARK 


We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE WOODS Contatnn the best work of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’’, including “ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, i le 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


means prompt shipments 
of all orders. Tell us your 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., 

(R. E. Lewis.) 


needs in SALT LAKE CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc. 
‘ (R. C. Angell and E. T. Sturgeon.) 
e 
GRAND ISLAND, 
Douglas Fir McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 


and then check us up on 
the time it takes to fill 
and deliver your lumber. 
We give Quality and Ser- 


vice with every order. 


(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
a J. D. Merrill, West Hotel. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 





UU 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mer. 


is 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


y 7 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 








NUTT 











LIM niin i 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 





Suni 






UU LUMO MOM On MOM MMM OMNI DUOMO 


Fir and 


Cun PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughtom & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
never was in the lumber busi- 


Resawed Fables , 
wyeoutiasmaecn = re See ae 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That's its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








H. T. Clark of Vicksburg, Mich., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago this week looking up old friends. 


F. J. Andrews, of the F. J. Andrews Lumber Co., Jack- 
sonville, Ill., and J. G. Main, of the Main Bros. Box & 
Lumber Co., Karnak, Ill., were in Chicago Wednesday. 


Addison Stillwell, president of the Stillwell Lumber Co., is 
spending two weeks at the mill of the company at Canton, 
Miss., and expects to visit other points before returning. 


Edward E. Skeele, who is now in the lumber commission 
business, making a specialty of box lumber, reports having 
sold over 10,000,000 feet since Jan. 1, included in this 
being twenty-six cargoes. 

Roy C. Hook, of Kansas City, Mo., spent several days in 
Chicago this week attending to business for the U. S. Epper- 
son Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance. He reports that 
business is very good. 


S. H. Fullerton, president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, Ill., was a 
Chicag6 visitor Wednesday, spending much of the time in 
consultation with local representatives of the company. 


Arthur Bruce, treasurer and sales manager ofithe E. L. 
Bruce Co., Little Rock, Ark., manufacturer of hardwood floor- 
ing. and Mrs. Bruce have returned to Chicago following a two 
months’ stay at St. Augustine, Fla. Mr. Bruce reports having 
had a delightful time while in Florida, and on returning finds 
the flooring business moving along with a great demand. 


H. F. Below, manager of the Below Lumber Co., of Stanley, 
Wis., spent some time in Chicago this week calling on mem- 
bers of the trade and looking up prospects for future busi- 
ness. Incidentally he was greatly interested in learning 
of the success that other lumbermen are experiencing in 
getting enough cars to fill requirements. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), returned 
this week from a five weeks’ trip to hardwood mills in the 
South. Mr. Boyle says that he had a satisfactory trip, but 
is mighty glad to get back to Chicago. Stocks at the mills 
in some instances are not adequate to meet the demand, and 
prices asked are not “exactly modest,” as he expressed it. 


H. F. Humes, of East St. Louis, Ill, manager of Depart- 
ment B of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., spent Thursday 
in Chicago. Mr. Humes said that the order files of his de- 
partment are full and that prices are advancing. Cars, how- 
ever, are still very hard to get and consumers in many cases 
are beginning to feel a shortage of lumber for even ordinary 
purposes. 


Vice President and General Manager McCullough, of the 
Superior Box Co. of Superior, Wis., spent Wednesday in 
Chicago attending to some business of the company. He 
reported that prices are satisfactory for all the boxes it 
is possible to manufacture and that his company in common 
with all of the other box manufacturers he knows of has 
an excellent amount of business on the books. 


Among the navy department supplies that the Government 
is asking bids on are white ash and southern spruce. Infor- 
mation regarding the quantity of the lumber to be supplied, 
its use and the manner of working may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. The inquirer should ask for information 
on Navy Department supplies No. 4217, schedule 854. 


D. W. Ferry, Chicago representative of the McLeod Luin- 
ber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., expected to move his office Sat- 
urday from 1928 Monadnock Block to 313 People’s Gas Build- 
ing, where larger and more desirable quarters are being taken. 
Mr. Ferry has associated with him in looking after the rail- 
road and car material business, in which the company special- 
izes, R. W. Thompson, who is well known in the local lumber 
trade. 


One of the Indiana lumbermen who spent several days 
in Chicago this week was C. G. Powell, vice president and 
general manager of the well known Fullerton-Powell Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind. While here he spent 
some time at the offices of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, the firm that handles the local orders for the 
Indiana company. He says that business is brisk and that 
the demand seems to be increasing. 


David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, and president of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., was one of the delegates from the 
western pine country in attendance at the annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
said that business with his company is excellenc so far as 
demand is concerned and that he looks for an increase. He 
spent some time in going over prospects for the future with 
N. H. Huey, the company’s Chicago representative. 


Among the Monday lumber trade visitors were G. B. Simp- 
son, of the Simpson-McClure Lumber Co., Galesburg, Il. ; 
A. W. Miller, of the Miller-Lampert Co., Iowa Falls, Iowa; 
O. M. Botsford, of the Botsford Lumber Co., Winona, Minn., 
and P. C. Nicolaysen of the Nicolaysen Lumber Co., Casper, 
Wyo. Thursday lumber trade visitors included H. E. Ritz, of 
the Ritz Lumber Co., Eldon, Iowa; R. A. Nicholson, of Nichol- 
son Bros., Ellis, Kan., and F. B. Royce, of the Royce-Holstein 
Lumber Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. E 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
Co., was one of the first Chicago lumbermen this season to 
attempt a lengthy trip over country roads. He motored with 
his family to Newaygo, Mich., this week. Reports from the 
Newaygo district indicate that he got thru safely, but Mr. 


Bennett admits that he has an intimate personal acquaint- | 


ance with some of the mud holes along the road. In the 
main, however, the country roads are in fair shape when 
the late spring is taken into account. 


Mark 8S. Porter, of the Frank Porter Lumber Co., has just 
received a handsome chest of Port Orford white cedar of 
which he is quite proud. The chest is so finished that the 
natural grain and color of the wood are brought out in all 
their beauty, and it is an excellent example of how this western 
wood lends itself to cabinet work of all kinds. Mr. Porter 
expects to have one or two chests made with the cedar 
covered with white enamel, as the wood takes this finish 
splendidly. He says that the Santa Fe system is now using 
Port Orford white cedar in preference to other woods for 
panel work and interior trim on its passenger cars. 


J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., president of the 
Thompson Bros.’ Lumber Co. was a visitor in Chicago this 
week. 3esides attending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association he spent some 
time in consultation with F. D. Wherritt, the local repre- 








sentative of the company. He was joined in Chicago by 
Mrs. Thompson and they left for St. Louis Thursday night, 
where it is their intention to spend several days before going 
on to Houston. Mr. Thompson is a very emphatic backer 
of the President’s war resolution and said that he holds 
himself ready to render any aid to the cause that lies within 
his power. 


George Weir, Pacific coast manager of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Co., of Marshfield, Ore., and Oakland, Cal., recently 
spent several days in Chicago. He says that the company 
has on file all the orders it possibly can ship during the next 
ninety days and that the demand is growing, especially for 
Port Orford white cedar. The company in common with 
most of the lumber manufacturers is unable to get all the 
men needed. So far as cars are concerned there is still 
much room for improvement. Mr. Weir said, however, that 
his company seems to be getting a little better supply of 
box cars at the California shipping point because of lack of 
competition and also because the company is taking all of 
the flat cars offered and, if necessary, building outside covers 
for lumber that needs protection from the elements. 


Speaking of war and its probable effect on the lumber 
industry, G. A. Townsend, sales manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., while in Chicago attend- 
ing the lumber meeting said that 144 Bogalusa men were 
members of the militia which served on the Texas border and 
that 120 out of the 144 were employees of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. He expected that in case of the United States 
entering the European conflict even more men would leave 
Bogalusa and join the army and consequently leave the com- 
pany’s force more depleted than before. Frank Sullivan, son 
of W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., is an officer in the Bogalusa infantry company. 


George C. Flanner, president of the Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Flanner returned to Chicago during the 
week, being called home from a vacation in California by the 
sudden illness of their-son, Philip Flanner. Philip, who has 
been a student of Cornell University, was suddenly attacked 
with appendicitis and was rushed to Chicago and was operated 
at the Washington Park Hospital. The operation was per 
formed by Dr. Paul Oliver and the young man’s condition is 
reported as being very satisfactory. As soon as he is able to 
leave Chicago the Flanners expect to leave for Blackwell, 
Wis., their home. Miss Katherine Flanner, who went to Santa 
Barbara, Cal., previous to her parents, returned with them 
when news of her brother's illness was received. 


One of the Chicago lumbermen who ventured out of the 
city during the week was A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis. Mr. Ruth 
paid a visit to southern Indiana, returning to the city 
Thursday. While in Indiana he took special notice of the 
crops and says that the outlook for wheat in the sections 
that he visited is anything but promising. An early snow 
was followed by a thaw, which left the wheat without any 
protection from a cold snap that followed shortly afterward. 
The result was that the plants were frozen and from present 
indications the wheat crop in that section will be small 
this summer. Friday night Mr. Ruth expected to go to 
Appleton to spend a few days looking over the stock of 
lumber at the mills so as to be able to inform buyers just 
what it is possible to obtain. 


Charles -S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and of the Southern Pine Association, altho 
here during the meeting of the board of directors of the Pine 
association did not preside as he is just recuperating from 
a long illness, and Vice President P. S. Gardiner presided in 
his place. It will be recalled that Mr. Kelth became ill during 
the trip of prominent members of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association to the Pacific coast several weeks ago. 
and since then he has moved slowly to recovery. He has not 
recovered his full strength yet, and while making a supreme 
effort to be in Chicago and attend the meeting of the directors 
of the Southern Pine Association and National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association he was careful not to overtax his 
strength while here, and did not take part in the meetings 
any more than his condition would justify. Mr. Keith was 
looking well, however, and reports that he is heavier today 
than at any other time since leaving college, and is eighteen 
pounds heavier than he weighed at the time he was taken sick 
in California. 





FORM COMPANY TO BUILD TWO SAWMILLS 


Tuesday of this week Lamont Rowlands, vice president 
and treasurer of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., returned 
to Chicago and announced that together with two associates 
he has purchased about 42,000 acres of virgin longleaf yellow 
pine in Mississippi, the last of the J. W. Blodgett holdings 
located in Pearl River County. Associated with Mr. Row 
lands in this deal are Miles Goodyear and L. O. Crosby. Mr. 
Crosby and Mr. Goodyear are in the South now looking after 
the preliminary matters incident to the construction of two 
sawmills to cut about 100,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 
The name of the newly organized concern is the Goodyear 
Yellow Pine Co. Utilization of every part of wood that is in the 
log is the plan of the new company and negotiations are now 
in progress with outside parties for the erection of a paper 
mill adjacent to one of the sawmills. 

The company expects to begin actual sawing by October 
and probably men will be hired and set to work within two 
weeks. As yet, however, the mill sites have not been definitely 
selected, as both Derby and Poplarville on the Northeastern 
and between Lumberton and Columbia on the Gulf & Ship 
Island are being considered. Picayune is also being consid 
ered as a site for one of the mills. The sawmills will be built 
under the personal supervision of the stockholders and Mr. 
Rowlands expects to join Mr. Crosby the first of next week. 
sids are now being considered for machinery and the best 
equipment for the economical production of lumber will be 
installed. One of the mills will be driven by electricity and 
the other by steam; one will have two band and the other 
three band saws. 

Miles Goodyear is president of the Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co., and, together with the other two principals in the deal, 
is extremely well known to the lumber trade of the entire 
United States. The Goodyear interests have timber and saw- 
mills on the Pacific coast and in Wisconsin and these compa- 
nies are regarded as being among the most successful lumber 
manufacturers in the country. The new company will do both 
a domestic and export business, and that probably explains 
why two mills be built. Both Mr. Goodyear and Mr. Row- 
lands are northern men but their associate L. O. Crosby is a 
native of Brookhaven, Miss. He started in the lumber busi- 


ness in 1905 in Bogue Chitto, where he operated a small saw- 
mill and conducted a wholesale business in addition until he 
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moved back to Brookhaven in 1906, where he engaged in the 
wholesale business. In 1913 he built the mill of the Stillwell 
Crosby Lumber Co. at Canton, Miss., and up to the first of 
January was associated with the management of that com- 
pany, resigning to take part in the formation of the Good- 
year Yellow Pine Co. 





THE TREND OF RAILROAD ORDERING 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railway has ordered 1,000 box 
and 1,000 gondola cars. In order to secure as early delivery 
1s possible the cars were let in lots of 500 each to the Amer- 
jean Car & Foundry Co., Pullman Co., Standard Steel Car Co. 
and Pressed Steel Car Co. The box cars are to be of com- 
vosite construction, with steel underframes and steel ends. 
lhe gondolas are to be all steel. 

Until the Government’s requirements for war purposes are 
aken care of or definitely known, car buyers for the most 
art will stand aloof. It is believed that the amount of steel 
‘hat will be required for the Government in proportion to the 
euntry’s manufacturing capacity is much smaller than the 
veneral public has been led to think. In view of the fact 
‘hat an efficient transportation machine is a necessity for a 
suecessful prosecution of war, railroad requirements are cer- 
‘ain to be given serious consideration at no late date. 





MEMORIAL TO LATE WILLIAM L. ROACH 


An appropriate and beautifully printed memorial in appre- 

ciation of the life and work of the late William L. Roach, of 
\iuscatine, Iowa, who at the time of his death, Dec. 16, of 
last year, was president of the Wholesale Sash & Door Associ- 
ation, has just been published by the association. The mem- 
orial contains an excellent half-tone likeness of the deceased 
and the resolutions that were passed at a meeting of the 
ssociation held in Chicago on Feb. 13. The resolutions, 
which were prepared by a special committee consisting of 
L. C. Boyle, C. L. Barnett and G. E. Roraback, not only 
«xtolled his personal life but paid high tribute to his business 
areer and its meaning to the sash and door trade generally. 





ADVERTISING A FIREPROOF PAINT FOR 
SHINGLES 


Inasmuch as the lumber industry has for some time been 
‘waiting a fire protective coating for shingle roofs which 
«ould be applied as easily as paint or stain, the advertise- 
ment of the Adams & Elting Co., Chicago, which appears upon 
page 29 of this issue is of particular interest and attention 
is, therefore, directed to it in this way. This paint is manu- 
factured upon a formula which has been worked out by co- 
jperation between the National Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
paint is a high grade, strictly linseed oil paint and will un- 
doubtedly thoroly satisfy the requirements for durability as 
well as for fire protective quality. 
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CLASSIFICATION ARGUMENT HELD IN CHICAGO 
F. M. Ducker, of Oshkosh, Wis., traffic manager for the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and the White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
appeared before the Western Classification Committee at 
Whieago Tuesday, March 27. Mr. Ducker represented those 
two associations on Dockets Nos. 1101, 1108, 1104, 1105 
and 1107, which came up for a hearing to determine the 
present classification of ratings on shingles, lath, railway 
ties, poles, pile and fence material. The carriers proposed 
to place all these articles in the western class on a B class 
rate, with minimum weight of 36,000 pounds. Mr. Ducker 
argued that Class B rate was approximately 25 to 30 percent 
over the present lumber rates and that lumber interests 
relt that, inasmuch as the classification of lumber and lum- 
ber products was already before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Docket No. 8131 for early decision, the car- 
riers should hold in abeyance any change in class rates 
until a decision had been reached. The carriers stated that 
inasmuch as it was also their view that Class B did not 
fairly represent lumber rates they would hold the matter 
pen until a recheck of lumber rates had been made or final 
vecision reached by the Interstate Railway Commission. 
Mr. Ducker was in Chicago again during the week, while 
he sessions of the stockholders of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association annual were being held. Mr. 
loucker recently left the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, 
vhere he had been a patient for several weeks following 
in operation, and reports that he is feeling much better 
ind is gaining strength rapidly and weighs several pounds 
nore than he has in years. 





\SSOCIATIONS OPPOSE A GENERAL FREIGHT 
RATE INCREASE 


Railroads in their desire that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grant them an increase of freight rates thruout 
‘he country, to offset the increased burden that compliance 
vith the provisions of the Adamson law will entail, will not 
have the smooth sailing that might have been their supposi- 
iion, judging from the way shippers’ organizations are lining 
ip against the desired advance in rates. 

A conference of commercial and-manufacturing interests 
io consider the best action advisable to present objections 

» the plea of the carriers has been called to be held in 
Chicago on April 13. As the roads, generally speaking, desire 
in inerease of 15 percent, a former railroad commissioner has 
stimated that the increased revenue to the roads will be 
$500,000,000 annually. What the shippers would like to 
\now is whether the increased burden to be placed on the 
‘oads will mount that high; in other words, would not such 
on advance give the carriers a sum far in excess of their 
increased burden? <A call has been issued by shipping or- 
‘anizations asking the Interstate Commission to make a 
ull investigation, and the following. associations have 
signed it: 

National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League, National 
ndustrial Traffic League, National Petroleum Association, 
National Council of Farmers, Coéperative Grain Dealers’ 
\ssociation, National Wool Growers’ Association, American 
National Live Stock Association, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
\ssociation, Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, Western Pe- 
‘roleum Refiners’ Association, National Live Stock Exchange, 
National Society of Record Association, Ohio Industrial 
-\ssociation, and others. 

It is believed that the shippers will direct their fight more 
‘o the measure of the increase than any actual increase 
itself, and attempt to show that the railroads will not need 
anything like $300,000,000 more annually to take care of 
their new burdens. 

Relative to the increased burden, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is the first to include any figures in its monthly state- 
ment, the increase being computed from Jan. 1, when the 
provisions of the Adamson law went into effect. The figures 
for the entire system show an expansion of $2,089,152 for 
January and February, which is presumed to represent the 
larger labor costs. The more important constituent lines 





of the Pennsylvania system show the following increases: 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $1,346,000; Pennsylvania Company, 
$314,663; Panhandle, $257,212; Long Island Railroad, 
$50,000; West Jersey Seashore, $42,000, and Philadelphia. 
Baltimore & Washington, $112,000. When all the railroads 
in the country tabulate their increased expenditures, the 
Interstate Commission will have something more tangible 
to govern a decision. 

Latest reports of the commission on car service of the 
American Railway Association seem to indicate that the con- 
gestion on railroads of the United States is rapidly being 
relieved, but as far as the car supply is concerned lumbermen 
thruout the country, generally speaking, fail to note any 
improvement at mill points, and many cite that conditions, 
instead of growing better, are actually worse. 





BOX MEN TO HOLD CONFERENCE AT NEW 
ORLEANS 

Secretary F. C. Gifford, of the National Association of Box 

Manufacturers, has been corresponding with Southern Pine 

Association officials at New Orleans relative to the calling 

of a meeting of southern box manufacturers to be held in 


‘that city during the conference on cut-over lands scheduled 


to take place next week. Secretary Gifford has been plan- 
ning a trip to the southern States to promote closer co- 
operation among the box manufacturers, and it is hoped 
that it will be convenient to hold a conference of box manu- 
facturers during the time of the cut-over land conference. 
The matter was taken up by Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, with all association members who 
also manufacture shooks and box material and they have 
signified their willingness to participate in a box men’s con- 
ference. The plan is to hold a meeting of the box men at 
the St. Charles Hotel on April 12, and it is hoped that the 
southern territory will be well represented at the meeting. 
Box manufacturers, whether they are members or not of 
the Southern Pine Association, are invited to attend the 
gathering. Secretary Gifford left for the South Wednesday 
evening, intending to go first to Atlanta to confer with box 
men there, and will make a few visits at other points before 
going to New Orleans. He expects to arrive in New Orleans 
on April 10 and spend a couple of days there before the 
conference. 

The Chicago headquarters of the association have been 
moved from 72 West Adams Street to the Conway Building, 
Washington and Clark Streets, and are located in 


room 
1553. 
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BIRCH PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN TO BE LAUNCHED 


Inquiries among Chicago lumbermen show that the cam- 
paign for nationally advertising birch will soon be put into 
effect by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. For some time members of that association 
have been strongly advocating a campaign to educate the 
public in the value and uses of birch. C. H. Worcester, of the 
C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago, has been especially active in 
advocating this campaign and the fact that it is to be 
undertaken is largely due to his efforts. The campaign is 
planned to cover a period of five years and on the basis 
present subscriptions about $20,000 a year will be spent in 
advertising. The association will advertise birch under its 
own name and try to discourage the use of this wood as 
mahogany. The manufacturers maintain that if birch is 
suitable as mahogany it is just as suitable as birch. There- 
fore the slogan of the campaign will be “Birch is birch, not 
mahogany.” 





CONDITIONS AS TOLD BY VISITING 
LUMBERMEN 


Lumbermen in attendance at the directors’ meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association, and annual of the stockholders of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association this week, 
were very optimistic over the lumber market situation, and 
believed that an improvement in the car supply, which was 
becoming a little more in evidence, would not only help but 
greatly further the market for lumber and lumber products. 
J. H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president of the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., who was here for the Southern Pine directors’ 
meeting but left for New York on Tuesday, said that the re 
cent order placed by the Government not only had helped the 
Southern pine market but there was every likelihood that 
the war declaration against Germany would result in addi- 
tional large orders. Mr. Kirby said that the car supply with 
Texas mills could not be described as any better, and tho the 
railroads had been promising relief it was apparently not 
forthcoming. John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, another extensive southern pine manufacturer, had 
the same story to tell about the car supply as Mr. Kirby, but 
said that in other respects the market situation was gratify- 
ing. 

Little or no better supply of cars is reaching the cypress 
mills, according to H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., altho 
there was expectation that easier conditions will soon pre- 
vail. In regard to whether war would impose on the rail- 
roads such conditions that lumber mills would again suffer 
seriously, Mr. Hewes expressed the opinion that conditions 
could not possibly get worse than they have been during the 
last few weeks. The cypress mills were loaded up with orders, 
he said, and firm conditions generally existed as to both de- 
mand and price. Speaking of conditions on the west Coast, 
R. B. Allen, of Seattle, acting secretary of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said that Coast mills 
were now behind several thousands of cars in their orders, 
and that even if they stopped booking business it would take 
them several weeks to clear their order files. Conditions of 
both transportation and weather had worked serious hard 
ship on the Coast millmen this winter, he said. West Coast 
lumbermen expect much more activity in wooden ship build 
ing. Redwood mills in California are also loaded down with 
orders, according to Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, who said that never had cars been so scarce in the his 
tory of the redwood mills, and tho the last few days before 
he left had shown a little easier situation conditions were 
very bad from the standpoint of equipment. Local business 
in California was far below par so far this year, he said, a 
condition that redwood people could not as yet find the reason 
for,,as general business conditions were good. Redwood manu- 
facturers are eagerly awaiting the time when more ocean 
bottoms will be available, as a big export trade is awaiting 
them. 

L. S. Case, of St. Paul, Minn., of the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests, said that there had been considerable snow up north 
lately, not only interfering with rail transportation and 
woods operations, but in many cases causing men to leave 
the woods. As to the cat supply up north, there had been 
very little improvement noticeable lately. W. C. Hull, of 
Traverse City, Mich., president of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, and C. T. Mitchell, of Cadillac, 
Mich., former president of that association, said that deep 
snows had also interfered greatly with mill operations in 
Michigan, but as to the car supply some improvement was 
noticeable in their territories; Mr. Mitchell said companies 


with which he is connected had more cars last week than in 
the previous month. With Michigan hardwoods an especially 
fine business prevailed now with upper grades, said Mr. Hull. 
A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, said that mill men in his territory were asking 
for “just one car,” not a lot of cars, which is an apt way 
of describing the troubles of the Inland Empire millmen. 
The war is expected to help the lumber industry in different 
ways, one being a lessening of the agitation among the I. 
W. W. workers. The mill order files, already big, had in- 
creased in the last two weeks, he said, and the sawmills are 
beginning on the season’s cut, altho a great deal of snow has 
made the spring backward. 

A. R. Turnbull, of Norfolk, Va., president of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, said that conditions, generally 
speaking, were good with North Carolina Pine producers and 
were gradually getting better. While it is still difficult to 
get shipments thru to New York, on account of embargoes, 
embargoes at Baltimore and Philadelphia have partly been 
lifted and this has helped the situation materially. Prices 
for lumber have improved to such an extent that many of 
the producers who sold considerable lumber a month ago 
would like to have it back in their sheds to sell at present 
prices. The condition most hampering the North Carolina 
pine mill men, he said, was the labor situation, as many 
mill workers have left for the North or preferred to work 
in the cotton fields, on account of the high price of cotton 
permitting better wages being paid for picking. While that 
season is past the lack of labor when it was in progress 
held the manufacturers back in cutting their normal volume. 
Prices, Mr. Turnbull said, were greater for everything that 
was required in logging or mill operations and consequently 
manufacturers had to get a much better price than last 
year to make any profit. 





MEMORIAL TO THE LATE HENRY E. SOUTHWELL 


As a memorial to the life of the late Henry EB. Southwell, 
father-in-law of C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Co., 
Chicago, a school building will be erected at Chassell, Mich., 
by Mr. and Mrs. Worcester, to cost $25,000. The Worcester 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.) has a mill at Chassell and Mr. Southwell 
was one of the founders of the lumber company, which grew 
into the concerns now controlled by the Worcester interests. 
During his lifetime Mr. Southwell, who died in Chicago a 
few weeks ago, visited Chassell often and while there he 
took great interest in the town schools and the welfare of 
the children. Chagsell, which is a town of 800 population, 
will shortly have a school building, a memorial to Mr. South- 
well, that will be modern in every way and compare favor- 
ably with buildings in much larger places. Work on the 
building is expected to start shortly. 





ARGUMENTS ON MICHIGAN RATE CASE 

J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Ilardwood Manufacturers’ Association, who was in Chicago 
this week attending the annual of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, intended to remain over until Satur- 
day, when arguments in the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association vs. Transcontinental Freight Bureau case 
were scheduled to be heard by Federal Judge Carpenter. The 
case, which was started in 1910, concerns reparation, and the 
argument in behalf of the Michigan manufacturers will be 
made by Attorney W. E. MecCornack. Originally Michigan 
manufacturers had a 75 cent rate to the Pacific coast, but 
the rate was later raised to 85 cents. When Chicago and 
Memphis finally had their 75 coast rate restored the Mich- 
igan manufacturers asked for the same restoration. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission finally issued an order plac- 
ing the rate at 80 cents and allowing reparation, which the 
railroads have never made to the shippers. It is in the suit 
involving this reparation that arguments were scheduled to 
take place Saturday. 





BLACK GUM MAY FIND A WAR MARKET 


Hardwood lumbermen of Chicago are doing considerable 
speculating as to where gun stock lumber is to be obtained to 
furnish the guns for the United States army. Representatives 
of the French and English governments, it seems, have put 
one over on the United States lumbermen. These buyers 
have been quietly at work for a long time and seem to have 
bought up all of the available stocks of black walnut and 
mahogany suitable for this purpose. In fact it is reported 
that it is almost impossible to get any clear S-inch and wider 
2% inch thick black walnut or mahogany at any price. Birch 
is being used to a considerable extent as a substitute. Some 
lumbermen express the belief that black gum is the solution 
of the gun stock problem. In many sections of the South 
there are considerable stands of black gum, but because of 
the nature of the wood very little is now cut. It is believed, 
however, that by applying correct dry kiln methods this wood 
can now be dried satisfactorily and as it is practically impos- 
sible to split it the feeling seems to be general that it will 
make an excellent sulstitute for walnut. 





PROFITS OF CAR BUILDING COMPANY 

In a report just issued by the Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
(Inc.), of Michigan City, Ind., and Chicago, a surplus is 
shown of $529,617, which is equal to about $3.75 a share on 
the outstanding stock. In June, 1916, the company took over 
the old Haskell & Barker Car Co., and after completing work 
under construction began business on its own account Feb, 1, 
1916, making its fiscal year end January 31. The gross 
earnings for the year are placed at $1,135,367 and net 
$829,617. <A dividend of 75 cents a share was paid on the 
preferred, amounting to $165,000. There was charged to 
reserve for extraordinary renewals and replacements $135,000, 
leaving the surplus $529,617. When the present company 
took over the old one the balance sheet of Jan. 13, 1916, 
showed property, plant and equipment of $4,882,000 and in- 
ventories, prepaid insurance ete. amounting to $2,753,788. 
Cash totaled $2,000,000, while the Haskell & Barker Car 
Co. of Indiana was carried with the assets as $251,702. Off- 
setting these as liabilities were $9,332,000 in capital stock and 
$505,490 in guaranty reserve. The statement of the company, 
which is an extensive user of lumber in the manufacture of 
railroad equipment, shows much progress since the new com- 
pany has controlled. 


COMMISSION SUSPENDS OPERATION OF 
SCHEDULES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended until Aug. 3 the operation of 
schedules in Frisco Railroad Tariff I. C. C. No. 7013, which 
name increased commodity rates on lumber from points in 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma and other States to Thebes, 
Ill., Memphis, Tenn., and other destinations. The proposed 
increases ratige from one to five cents per hundred pounds.. 
The proceeding is docketed as investigation and suspension 
No. 1056. 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 





Louisiana Cypress 
) Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS y 


eye round and Hewn 
l ing untreated 
Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. ““Sisce 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., otce"t. 
Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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Poplar and Cypress 





Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA, 
\S Place our name on your mailing list. J 

















NOTES FROM 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


asked to come here for the oral examination. The four 
who have promised to be present are: Phillip 8. Coolidge, 
of Bangor, Me.; Harry G. G. Donald, of Mobile, Ala.; 
Paul D. Kelleter, of Edward, 8. D., and James C. Walker, 
of Philadelphia. 

Three replied that they could not come here for the 
examination. Three other men who were invited have 
not been heard from and some of them are expected. 
They are: Frank J. Hallawer, of Madison, Wis.; Henry 
M. Knowlton, and Dorr Skeels, of Missoula, Mont. 

Two of the twenty men who took the first oral examina- 
tion passed it. It is probable that at least two of the 
men coming for Friday’s examination will be successful. 
It is hoped that four will pass. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS GOOD DESPITE FOREIGN 
SITUATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—The Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for March, made public today, indicates that 
business conditions generally are good. Several of the 
district agents report that the outlook for an active 
spring in many lines is bright. 

The serious turn in our foreign relations and the un- 
certainty of transportation conditions served to produce 
a feeling of conservatism in many lines but, reviewing 
the situation as a whole, commercial and industrial trans- 
actions were larger than during March, 1916. 


WASHINGTON 


as numerous now as they often are a month later, with the 
outlook for spring trade near the record. Lumbermen inter- 
viewed lay stress upon the car situation, but are without 
exception optimistic over trade prospects. A local real 
estate company reports that by actual comparison the cost 
or erecting a certain residence has increased 43 percent since 
October, 1915. 

The report from the San Francisco district includes 

the following item: 
_ Reports from about two-thirds of the mills indicate that 
in 1916 the lumber cut of this district increased 16.3 percent 
over 1915, compared with an increase of 8.4 percent for the 
rest of the country. This district produced 38 percent of 
the total. Lack of transportation has greatly hampered this 
and practically all other industries. 

A series of questions as to industrial and business con- 
ditions were sent out during the month to representative 
concerns in various lines in the Philadelphia district. 
Fourteen replies were received from lumber and mill 
work plants. Two of these reported conditions excellent, 
five good, one fair and six uncertain. 

An increase of 16 percent was reported in cost of pro- 
duction on account of wage increases and 39 percent in 
cost of materials. Six lumbermen in the district reported 
their profits being eut by rising costs, while six reported 
the contrary. Five lumbermen reported a serious handi- 
cap on account of labor shortage, while nine said that 
they were not handicapped in this way. 

The general summary of business conditions for the 
entire country up to March 23 is shown in the following 
table: 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS MAR. 23, 1917. 
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Few of the district reports make specific reference to 
the lumber industry. The following is from the Kansas 
City district: 

Open weather and mild temperatures have stimulated the 
consumption of lumber and caused a proportionate increase 
in the demand for yellow pine yard stock, especially from 
country yards. Prices have shown a tendency to advance. 
Mills are apparently experiencing difficulty in handling 
mixed orders, as their stocks are badly broken. Retail 
dealers are buying heavily and manufacturers with offices 
in this territory are loaded up with orders. Conditions 
seem favorable, but much will naturally depend on wheat 
and corn prospects. One company controlling a large line 
of country yards reports: “Our business thus far this year 
is about 40 percent in excess of last year’s volume for the 
same period.” Sash and door factories report actual orders 


WOODEN SHINGLES DECLARED RESPONSIBLE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 2.—Wooden shingles were 
responsible for a large number of fires in Birmingham 
during February, according to the report of Fire Chief 
Middleton made to the city commission. The chief re- 
ported that 189 fires were caused by sparks falling from 
chimneys on roofs of shingled houses. The loss from 
fires was $44,957.73, out of $1,927,237.48 worth of prop- 
erty endangered, the report said. Ten brick buildings 
were destroyed or damaged by fire; two concrete; 244 
frame; one steel; two stucco; other buildings 15. The 
insurance loss to buildings was $22,890.41; contents, 
$16,476.62 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Dothan—The Twin nag 4 Lumber Co. has 
moved its main office to Thomasville, Ga. 

Randolph—W. J. Jackson is now the Jackson & Mc- 
Crary Lumber Co. 

Sylaceuga—The Pensacola Cooperage Co., of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., will probably establish a branch plant here, it 
is announced. 

COLORADO. Center—Neeley Spencer & Son have been 
succeeded by the Rand Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Milltown—The Milltown Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Henderson Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Ocilla. 

iLLINOIS. Chicago—The Austin Veneer & Lumber Co. 
has been changed to the S. J. Austin Veneer Co. 

Hquality—William McIntire & Son is now the McIntire 
Lumber Co. (not inc.) 

Sandoval—H. R. Hall & Co. is now H. R. Hall (Inc.), 
authorized capital $50,000. 

iNDIANA. Kentland—Isaac Smart (Est.) is now A. L. 
Smart. 

1OWA. Chapin—The R. M. Harrison Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by T. H. Dalbey, of Ames. 

Dundee—The Central Lumber & Coal Co., of Dubuque, 
has purchased the yard and business of Richter & Theel. 

arley—The Central Lumber & Coal Co., of Dubuque, 
has purchased the yard and business formerly operated 
by the George McGee Lumber Co. 

Monona—The Central Lumber & Coal Co., of Dubuque, 
has purchased the yard and business formerly operated 
by G. Wingen & Sons. 

Stanhope—John E. Fardal has been succeeded by the 
League Lumber Co., of Cascade. 

KANSAS. Broughton—The J. C. Carson & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., succeeded by the Broughton Lumber Co., was 
int orrectly stated as being in Broughton, Iowa, in last 
week’s issue. 

Circlevile—F. C. Nuzman & Co., succeeded by Fred 
Rk. Nuzman, was incorrectly stated as being in Circleville, 
Iowa, in last week’s issue. 

Canton—Grant Winnie was incorrectly stated as being 
in Canton, Iowa, in last week’s issue. 

Ellinwood—Edwards & Frair, succeeded by Edwards & 
Ziegenbusch, was incorrectly stated as being in Ellin- 
wood, Iowa, in last week’s issue. 

KANSAS. Ft. Scott—The Grant Lumber Co. has bought 
out the A. Davis Lumber Yard. 

Newton—The Newton Lumber Co. was_ incorrectly 
stated as being at Newton, Iowa, in last week’s issue. 

Wallace—W. H. Lutz & Co. has been succeeded by 
Weber & Co 

KENTUCKY. Middleboro—The J. W. Carter Lumber 
Co, has been succeeded by the Middleboro Lumber Yard. 


LOUISIANA. Campti—The Prestridge-Buchanan Log- 
ging Co. has been dissolved, and W. R. McCrocklin was 
appointed liquidator with full power to liquidate the cor- 
poration’s affairs. 

eee Ledwidge Logging Co. has been dis- 
solved. 

MAINE. Phillips—Haley & Field, of this town, have 
dissolved partnership. S. G. Haley has retired from the 
firm and the business will be continued by D. F. Field, 
= has engaged B. Frank Beal to manage the outside 
work. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton—E. L. Bonney is now 
the E. L. Bonney Box Co. 

MICHIGAN. YDetroit—The DeMan Bros. Co. has been 
—— by Isaac Ogooshevitz & Jacob Shevitz (firm 
name). 

_Lansing—The Lansing Wagon Works is now the Lan- 
sing Body Co. 

Traverse City—Walter L. Dewitt has removed to Oconto, 

is. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Olcott Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Meridian Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 

MISSOURI. Cainsville—Drury & Casteel, who recently 
bought out Hirdnar Bros.’ Yard, has been succeeded by 
Justan Fuller. 

Gallatin—The Gallatin Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Lambert Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, Kan. 

Grant City—Dalby & Brown have been succeeded by the 
I. J. Dalby Lumber Co. 

ia Grange—John J. Orange, jr., has been succeeded by 
the Moller & Vanden Boom Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Quincy, TI. 

Sumner—MecCormick & Co. and George A. Sutherland 
have sold out to the Farmers Lumber Co. (purchasing 
department, Sanders-Turnerby Co., Kansas City, Mo.). 

MONTANA. Custer—George and Gilbert W. Gansslee 
have been aera. ae the Gansslee Mercantile Co., au- 
th: rized capital $50 
: Columbia alle The’ Columbia Lumber Co. is out of 
uSsiness, 

pheim—The Nordman Jacobson Lumber Co. has been 

suceeded by the Nordman Lumber Co. 

sunburst—Sunburst Lumber & Implement Co. is now 
ys * Sunburst Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $15,- 

Valier—The Valier Lumber & Investment Co. has been 
succeeded by the Charles Akofer Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Atlanta—The Taylor Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Atlanta Lumber Co. 

‘hadron—The Proudfit Lumber Co., of Lincoln, will 
open a yard here. 

ORTH DAKOTA. Paulson—The Wells Lumber Co. 

been succeeded by the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., with 
h rdquarters at Minot. 

OHIO. Lima-Tiffin—The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 
©' Chicago, Ill., has sold its branch yards to the Slagel 
i nmber Co., of. Newark, Ohio. 

; QIKLAHOMA. Afton—The Miller-Geck Lumber Co. has 
‘n succeeded by the R. C. Geck Lumber Co., with head- 
(carters at Tulsa. 
Chelsea—The Miller-Geck Lumber Co. has been suc- 
‘ i hg the R. C. Geck Lumber Co., with headquarters 


an i D. J. Landers Lumber Co., of Spring- 
feld, Mo., is opening a yard here. 

“airland—The Miller-Geck Lumber Co. has been suc- 
i ret the R. C. Geck Lumber Co., with headquarters 
‘ Miami—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
MO. is opening a yard here 
_ Picher—The D Landers Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
!0., is opening a yard here 

havtay—The Long-Bell Laraber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 

®S bought ground and will open a yard here. 
bs ‘ulsa—The Miller-Geck Lumber Co. has been succeeded 

’ the R. C. Geck Lumber Co. 

Yale—The Shelton-Ryan Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Briggs Lumber Co., of Drumright. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Delta—Stubbs & Culps are now 

Stubbs & Dunlap. 

,, teading—The ctige of the Mell-Viall Lumber Co. has 
been moved: from Reading to Philadelphia in order to be 
more centrally located. The new eastern office will be 
ua 915 Crozen Building. This is to correct statement in 
ast week’s issue saying that the company had gone out 
of business. 

Union City—The Variety Turning & Furniture Co. has 
anged.its name to the Eastern Manufacturing Co. 


ch 





TENNESSEE. Lebanon—The Wilson County Planing 
Mill Co. has been re-organized as the Tennessee Manu- 
facturing & Construction Co. 


TEXAS. The Farrar-Hurt Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Farrar Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Houston. 

Grand Prairie—G. W. Owens has been succeeded by the 
Clem Lumber & Coal Co. (J. R. Clem, owner). 

Paris—The F. E. Cragin Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by _W. O. Barton. 

Paris—The ReeSe-Corriher Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Barton. 

Steep .Creek—The Cass Lumber Co. has liquidated, 
due to the exhausted timber supply. This is to correct 
statement in last week’s issue that the company had 
gone into bankruptcy. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Parker Lumber Co. has 
sold out to Morrison Merrill & Co. (Inc.). 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Washington Fir Cutter 
Co. is now the Washington Fir Finish Co. 

WISCONSIN. Boyceville—The Olcott Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Inter-State Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Stillwater, Minn. 

Racine—The newly organized Racine Wood Working 
Co., of this city, has formally taken over the interests 
of the defunct’ Racine Puttyless Window Co. and has 
converted the plant of the latter into a sash, door and 
building material mill. 

Glenwood City—The Olcott Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Inter-State Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Stillwater, Minn. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., of 
Watertown, Wis., has purchased the lumber yards, docks 
and the box and’ sash factory of the Washburn Lumber 
Co., of this city. 

Viola—The Nuzman-Hunter Lumber Co. is now the 
Nuzman Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Rexton-Richibucto—The Swed- 
ish-Canadian Lumber Co. has sold its property consist- 
ing of 260 square miles of timber to J. B. Brand, of St. 
John, and W. D. Gunter, of Fredricton. The mill will 
operate at Rexton this year. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—William & Voris Sawmill 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; S. A. Williams, president; 
M. J. Voris, vice president; Thomas Williams, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Selma—French Stave Co., authorized capital $10,000; H. 
French, W. S. Foshee, W. E. Foshee and Viola French. 

ARIZONA. Nogales—Nogales Lumber & Fuel Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; A. and E. T. Marchman, and D. 
Stinson. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—Helena Hardwood Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; W. H. Howe, president. 

Texarkana—Dorsey Land & Lumber Co. (to conduct 
general land and lumber business) authorized capital 
$350,000; M. J. and C. B. Dorsey, and A. H. Welch. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—New England Lumber & 
Box Co., authorized capital $24,000; Alexander F. Peoples, 
Ansher Block and James McGuire. 

sted Haven—Standard Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Buchan Coal, Timber & 
=" Corporation, authorized capital $1,000,000; Fr. D. 
3uc 

FLORIDA. Lakeland—Sunshine City Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; 3. Carter, president; Leonard 
Carter, jr., vice president; Harold Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Peerless Sash & Door Co. has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $2,500. 

Rockford—Litton Veneer Co., in business here, has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville. Kentucky Stave & Head- 
ing Co., authorized capital $2,000; J. H. Turpin, J. W. 
Turpin and Evans Turpin. The Turpins have been in 
the stave and heading business for many years. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—New England Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $50,000. Temporary offices have been opened at 176 
Federal Street, where Arthur R. Logan, vice president of 
the company, has for some years been conducting a 
wholesale business. Herbert W. Bowler is president; 
L. E. Mandelsohn, treasurer, and Maurice Atkins, sec- 
retary. The company will be New England representative 
for the Richton Lumber Co., of Richton, Miss.; the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., of Wesson, Ark. Eastern and 
— hardwoods and white pine also will be carried in 
stock. 

Haverhill—New England Wood Heel Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; Louis Gorevitz, president; Israel 
Bloomfield, treasurer, and Charles H. Poor, Clerk. 

Somerville—A. M. Hatch Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $25,000; C. F. Hughes, president; Esther Congdon, 
treasurer; and H. L. Hanson. 

MICHIGAN. Jasper—Jasper Lumber & Supply Co., has 
been incorpoarted with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. a inston Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; H. E. Allen and others. 

es Renta A rosary "Lumber & Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville—Caruthersville Lumber Co. 
pee been incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,- 
00. 

Mountain Grove—Landers & Barker Lumber Co., in 
business here, has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $50,000. 

Ridgeway—Miner & Frees Lumber Co., in business here, 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital of $300, . 
000; Edgar S. Miner, president; William A. Miner, vice- 
president- general manager; Lawrence M. Crossman, sec- 
retary; Elbert S. Miner, treasurer. 

_ St. Louis—Tuffli Timber Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
S. G. Tuffli and W. Richard. 

MONTANA. Billings—Cowley Lumber Co., authorized 
— $30,000; L. R. Aldrich, C. R. Buchanan and F. D. 

ec 

Billings—Greybull Lumber Co., authorized coemtat $30,- 
000; L. R. Aldrich, G. R. Buchanan and F. D. Peck. 

Billings—Perkins- Savage Lumber Co., in Rib meal here, 
has ee gies ged the same name with an authorized 
capital of $100,0 

edt my Lumber Co., in business here, has in- 
corporated under the same name with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. 

_. NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Cornbelt Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $125,000; R. L. Avery and C. L. Blackman. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—M. E. Maddock Co. (Inc.), 
(planing mill and woodworking factory) authorized capital 
$35,000; Martin E. Maddock, Nellie G. Maddock, and 
George Ortleb. 

Brooklyn—Arthur C. Jacobson & Sons (Inc.), authorized 
capital $50,000; A. C. Jacobson, A. C. Jacobson, jr., and J 
Frederick Jacobson. 

Hornell—Hornell Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$15,000; R. Milo Smith, O. S. Higginbotham and Samuel 
B. Whitney. 

New York City—Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 
(Inc.), in business here, has incorporated with an au- 








FAF YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co.. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 








Se aa 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 





Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City } 
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CyPRESS LUMBER,SHINGLES ano LATH. 


‘PALATKA, FLa:; 





Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 


PINE «x» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 
Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 
Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 











> 
Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes ” 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\S ENVILLE, FLA. ) 




















Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 


LONG LEAF Southern and Eastern Seles Otfce 
YELLOW PINE conn snnn sie, Ollie, 








Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Monrcomery Lumser Co. 


* SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


s 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
? This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. i 
































‘The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 
Times Dispatch Bldg., 









\ Ellington & Guy, Inc., RICHMOND, VA.” 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln tnd Roush || Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 








General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 






















D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 
Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 























That’s what a lot of our 


“Holds 
Trade” regular yard customers say 
about our 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


It certainly ought to hold trade, as we manufacture it from un- 
tapped timber—which is known the world over as the “finest. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

















thorized capital of $15,000; R. P. Huddleston, D. W. 
Walker, and J. G. Marsh. 

New York City—Charles A. Smith Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital stock $25,000; Nathan L. Hugg, Della 
Cc. Hugg and W. Ward Smith. 

New York City—Waterfront Lumber Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $20,000; Michael Berlin, Berthold Sommer, 
and Theodore Demmerle. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—Jarman Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; A. H. Jarman and S. F. Dixon. 

Gastonia—Cook & Co., authorized capital $25,000; A. B. 
Cook, C. E. Carpenter and Gussie F. Cook. 

Salisburg—Nussman & Kennerly Lumber & Brick Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. E. McWhirter, I. A. Nuss- 
man and John D. Kennerly. 

OHIO. Bowling Green—E. L. Hendricks incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $35,000. : 

Bull Run—Bittner Plug & Shingle Co. has been in- 
corporated. 

Cleveland—American Builders’ Supply & Lumber _ Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; L. S. Kaufman, Phillip Mar- 
golin, M. Margolin, B: Lederman and I. Narosny. 

Cleveland—Auto Woodstock & Ladder Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; H. F. Snyder, C. H. Snyder, R. W. Com- 
stock, Albert Bihn and Philip Kund Mueller. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—Wood Lumber & Coal Co., 
in business here, has been incorporated under the same 
name with an authorized capital of $30,000. 

Philadelphia—Schofield Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Nashville Lumber 
Co., Peoples Building, authorized capital $15,000; W.-P. 
Montague, president; J. L. M. Irby, vice president; L. C. 
Whitaker, secretary. The company will erect a mill-con- 
structed building and install sawmill machinery, and will 
have a daily capacity of 20,000 feet of yellow pine lumber. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—Equity Exchange Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Clem Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$400,000. 

. San Antonio—Campbell Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Marcus—M. C. Box Co. has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. , 

Seattle—Discovery Bay Logging Co., authorized capital 
$200,000; A. F. Anderson. 

Seattle—Lumberman’s Logging Co., authorized capital 
$75,000; F. S. Cole, E. W. Price and John Pevey. - 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Lange & Crist Box & 
Lumber Co. has incorporated under the same name with 
an authorized capital of $100,000. 

Huntington—Franz Coal & Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $500,000. 

WISCONSIN. Racine—Racine Wood Working Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; G. Bahnemann, W. S. Goodland, 
J. S. Keech and H. F. Johnson. 

Wausau—Wausau Manufacturing Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; Oscar Weik, Henry N. Smith and Russel Lyon. 

WYOMING. Jay Em—J M Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital stock of $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—L. W. Whitcomb has entered 
the lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—The Twin City Lumber Co. 
has entered the wholesale yellow pine lumber  busi- 
ness. 

Valdosta—The Pearsons Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale lumber business here. 

ILLINOIS. Edwardsville—Leclaire Cabinet Works has 
entered the manufacturing business here. 

Grandview—M. L. Miller has purchased property here 
and will engage in the lumber business. 

INDIANA. New Albany—The American Cabinet Manu- 
facturing Co. has begun manufacturing cabinets etc. 

Yeoman—The Farmers’ Lumber & Supply Co. has been 
organized by the farmers of Jefferson township. It is 
capitalized at $10,000. The directors are A. E. Johnson, 
W. G. Million, William Goslee, George Sites and Roy 
Vanseoy. A. E. Johnson has been made president, Wil- 
liam Goslee, vice president, W. G. Million, secretary- 
treasurer, and George L. Meyer, manager of the com- 
pany. 

IDAHO. Dubois—The National Park Lumber Co. began 
a retail lumber business here, with headquarters at St. 
Anthony. . 

Ririe—The National Park Lumber Co. began a retail 
lumber business here with headquarters at St. Anthony. 

IOWA. Toddville—C. L. Bunce has entered the lum- 
ber trade here. 

KANSAS. Augusta—The Johnson Tank Co. has begun 
manufacturing tanks. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Bayou Pierre Lumber 
Co. has entered the trade here. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Robert K. Jardine, for 
three years secretary of the Grand Rapids Lumber Co., 
has organized the Robert K. Jardine Lumber Co. The 
officers are: Robert K. Jardine, president; T. W. Hefferan, 
vice president; Dewey Blocksma, secretary; Gilbert L. 
Danne, treasurer. ; 

Highland Park—The North Woodward Lumber Co. was 
recently organized. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Webster Lumber Co, has 
entered the trade here. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Arthur Bailey, 11 Richardson 
Street, has entered the lumber trade. 

OKLAHOMA. Billings—The American Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade here, with Ponca City as headquarters. 

Miami—The Independent Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail lumber business here. 

Quay—The American Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Ponca City, has entered the trade here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Coopersburg—H. E. Knappenber- 
ger has entered the retail lumber trade here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—W. H. Parks has 
entered the lumber business here. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Cockrum Lumber Co. 
was recently organized. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Angell & Sturgeon (Inc.) re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business here. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Occidental Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale and commission lumber 
business here. 

WISCONSIN. Oconto—Walter L. Dewitt has entered 
the commission lumber business here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Lake Village—J. M. Peel & Bro., of 
Arlington, Ohio, will locate a mill here. 

Lake Village—George C. Brown & Co., with head- 
quarters at Memphis, and a mill at Proctor, Ark., will 
install a hardwood band mill with 35,000 feet capacity here 
for the development of timber owned in that territory. 

GEORGIA. Butler—R. A. Scandrett and Walker Adams 
have installed a planing mill here. 

MARYLAND. _ Baltimore—The International Wood & 
Paper Product Co. has applied for a permit to erect a 
three-story brick factory, 40 by 107 feet, on the southeast 
corner of Lexington Street and Calverton Road. The 
building is to cost $22,600. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Charles McDowell has leased 
a tract of land across the Pearl River and will erect a mill 
and woodwork plant at once. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Co, will rebuild sawmill recently noted as 











burned. They will install band-mill, horizontal resaw 
trimmer, two edgers ete. 

OKLAHOMA, lLehigh—V. S. Cook will erect a build- 
ing here. 

TENNESSEE. _Bristol—The Cortrim Lumber Co. wil) 
erect a mill building costing $20,000 at the Peter McCaiz, 
Lumber Co.’s plant, recently purchased. 

TEXAS. Voth—The Keith Lumber Co. has let contract 
to rebuild burnt plant. Machinery has been purchased 


WEST VIRGINIA. Clothier—The Boone Timber Co. 
will rebuild double band sawmill reported burned at loss 


of $50,000 
CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Petrey—A tornado swept thru this terri 
tory and destroyed the sawmill of George Morris anc. 
demolished probably a dozen residences, stores and ware- 
houses. Nine persons were killed in Pike and Crensha\ 
counties. : 

INDIANA. New Albany—The property of the Kahle 
Co. is practically a total loss as a result of the damag 
done by the tornado that swept that territory last week 
claiming a total of thirty-five lives and property damag: 
to the extent of $1,000,000. The company’s mill was raze: 
to the ground, and the stock of lumber was scatterec 
~ all directions. No estimate has been placed on th 
Oss. 

KENTUCKY. Carlisle—Nearly the entire town 0; 
Park’s Ferry, Ky., was destroyed on March 31, including 
the planing mills of D. G. Martin valued at $9,000. Th 
sawmill of the Park’s Ferry Lumber Co. was badly dam 
aged; $5,000 worth of lumber was burned. The loss i 
estimated at $36,000. The town is without fire protec 
tion, and the rates of insurance are so high that the los: 
is not well covered. 

NEW YORK. Alexandria Bay—J. B. and R. L. Reid 
suffered a loss by fire recently. 

. VIRGINIA. Richmond Cedar Works suffered a loss hy 
ire. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The West Virgini: 
Timber Co. suffered a loss by fire amounting to $1,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Arguments were heard in the court at Toledo, Ore., on 
March 21 on petition for an order of sale of the J. B. Mille: 
Logging Co. property valued at from $25,000 to $40,000. 
The logging outfit controls the operations of the Moore Co.'s 
big mill at Toledo, and on account of litigation both plants 
have been inactive for about a year. An order was made 
for sale by the receiver on April 28. The logging road con 
sists of about four miles of water grade on the most avail 
able route to the heart of the Siletz timber belts. 





The Ziegler-Huff Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., is 
plaintiff in a $2,000 damage suit naming the Marylani 
Casualty Co. as defendants. The case is being heard in the 
Elkhart superior court. According to the plaintiff, R. | 
Snell, a contractor, negotiated for building materials to con 
struct a bridge, which materials were furnished by the 
Ziegler-Huff Lumber Co. The Maryland Casualty Co. pro 
vided bonds for Mr. Snell to the amount of $16,000. It is 
claimed that Mr. Snell defaulted and as a result the casualty 
— must pay the lumber people for the building matc- 
rials. 

Judge Franklin Freeman will listen to evidence in the 
$2,000 action of the Webber Lumber Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
against the Boston & Maine Railroad Co. The _ plaintiif 
claims it has been damaged because of the alleged refusal 
of the railroad to keep its part in a certain agreement relia 
tive to the switching of goods consigned to it. 


A session was held at Hemphill, Tex., in the bankrupi:y 
court regarding the matter of the Christenson Lumber ('o. 
This was the first creditors’ meeting, and most of them 
were in attendance. J. B. Lewis was elected trustee. A 
committee was appointed to effect a settlement, which will 
report back to the court at its next meeting. 


The Berkshire Lumber Co. has filed suit for $18,332.05 
damages against several concerns because of loss sustained 
in a flood last year when water dammed by alleged obstruc- 
tion placed in Turkey Creek by the defendant companies 

Owners of the lumber schooner Scotia Queen have been 
sued for $4,000 in the United States court at Portland, Me«., 
by a shipping concern which claims it helped salvage a carvo 
of spruce lath when the vessel went ashore on Hooper's 


Island, Me. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


Announcement is made that the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., of Williamsport, Pa., has purchased all the 
mills, timber and holdings of State Senator Charles W. Soues 
in Lycoming and Sullivan counties. Senator Sones was siid 
to be the largest independent operator in the State, and that 
his affairs were large is shown by the sale price, which is 
said to be about $1,000,000. The new properties will be a 
big help to the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., many of 
whose properties are pretty well worked out. 








The Charcoal Co. of America, with furnaces at Newber:; 
Ashland, Boyne City, Manistique and Elk Rapids, has clos: 
a deal for the purchase of 53,000 acres of timberlands in 
the upper Michigan peninsula and in Wisconsin. Forty-thice 
thousand acres are located in Luce and Chippewa countics, 
east and north of Newberry, Mich., which has been in ‘the 
hands of the Detroit Trust Co. for many years. This tim)cr 
is a tributary to the Newberry plant. Ten thousand acres 
are located in Wisconsin territory and will contribute to the 
Ashland plant. The deal involves over a million dollars. 





A deal of considerable importance was the sale by ‘he 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Co. of its Anderson Creck 
timber tract to Sutherland & McLeod. Sutherland & MecLcod 
are among the most active operators in Skagit County, 
Washington, owning three big mills. They will at once 
build a four-machine shingle mill on the newly purchased 
tract, which will be under the management of Mr. McLeou 


C. P. Richter and others, of Roaring Branch, Pa., hive 
purchased the timber tract of H. R. Younts and will instil 
a band sawmill, 


A. F. Arrington, of Marriottsville, Md., purchased a 200- 
acre farm at Gaithers and will develop the timberland, 


The Hardwood Package Co,, which operates at Greenbri°', 
W. Va., and adjoining counties, purchased a tract of 45,00) 
acres of timberland in the vicinity of Deerfield, which w:!l 
be developed on a large scale, Milton B. Whiting, of Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., will superintend the new operations. 

VPP PA PIPPI” 

THE POPULAR conception of the European war is tliat 
it is a war carried on by machinery as much as by men, 
in which metals play an indispensable part. It is, per 
haps, not so widely realized that wood also has its in- 
dispensable uses, some of which have been reviewed by 
A. W. Schroder in an article in the AMERICAN LUMBEX- 
MAN. ‘Trenches, roads, shelters must all rely upon wood 
for efficient construction. Speaking of the use of wood in. 
the shoring of trenches and also in protecting them ly 
heavy timber roofs, an editorial article in American For- 
estry makes the significant statement: ‘‘Steel is pcs- 


sible, but it is in too much demand for actual fighting 
stuff. Cement has been tried, but will not do.’’ 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


The eventful week in national affairs seemed to have 
caused little if any slackening of the local lumber 
market. Lack of cars at shipping points in every direc- 
tion, combined with embargoes, presents a situation 
that will likely continue to retard the lumber trade for 
weeks or months, and the trade believes that an effect 
ot the war will be a further increase of the car shortage, 
as the Government will need and demand many 
thousands of cars strictly for governmental use. Con- 
sejuently under such conditions a break in lumber 
prices can hardly be expected for a long time. 

further advances in southern pine took place within 
the last few days, and many items of northern hard- 
woods have been further advanced. Demand for all 
kinds of lumber is good, prices are firm or high, and 
it is still as difficult as ever for lumber manufacturers 
to ship, despite the fact that railroads maintain they 
are rapidly relieving the congestion of cars. Northern 
pine also has advanced, and the demand for it and 
helock keeps up, with stocks badly broken. Stocks 
of both northen and southern hardwoods are more 
broken than ever and prices are high, with trade 
healthy. On the west Coast and in the Inland Empire 
mills are loaded down for weeks to come with orders 
for fir, pines, redwood and spruce, and these mills care 
little what this market is at present, as they are eager 
to clear up their order files. Cypress is still in big 
demand, with mills far behind in orders, while white 
cedar products, especially poles and posts, show more 
life. Red cedar and white cedar shingles are up again 
in price and hard to obtain in this market. Hardwood 
flooring of all kinds is in big demand at strong prices 
and the same ean be said of hardwood veneers. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDBD MARCH 381 














Lumber Shingles 
SEA hes a caWOes oes sae cRNak knee 56,822,000 9,086,000 
BO sas cccseltn to Siesta. pevacene(e wi bstees or eneoe 61,838,000 14,488,000 
TE OURRRE o oic5< oe acase oss cea 59% 5,016,000 5,402,000 
ToraL Receirts JAN. 1 TO MARCH 31 
Lumber Shingles 
11 By RRP ar et eee NOR ee ri ae 717,299,000 81,543,000 
BOND ew ctas ne ates ee ee 679,669,000 118,498,000 
PROVMIBB oi. chaos spa tala aie 37,634,000 
POOP O 55.5 ao iiscrnvaacaisiene acs 36,955,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MarcHy 31 
Lumber Shingles 
BOOT a eka dices alien sce Weis ee aie eras 27,347,000 4,468,000 
MPA ics caaneks reacouevenniucenseene seal lene aia rebelees 28,833,000 8,930,000 
OOO Cr 1,486,000 4,462,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Marcn 381 
Lumber Shingles 
MINT, <.cseceueveneis ese ate ers loekecd eis ese oueters 270,009,000 42,211,000 
BUMAD: mire causiey raves recat usewens oiere cater orel= eee 311,500,000 77,251,000 
PRR OOR Os 5.5 aheie oir are ok: cceors 41,491,000 35,040,009 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended April 4 were: 











CLASS No. Value 
PUG Ret nO MMR ee cateis aecec tren cvapsie st wa slelaseevale 11 § 7,400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 54 152,300 

5.000 and under 10,000............ 34 220,800 

16,000 and under 25,000............ 14 233,500 

25,000 and under 50,000............ 18 406,000 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 6-story ware- 

ECO SLES SE Bt SA ER GH ee ee - 1,850,000 
A. W. Theater Co., 10-story theater and 

ROPE Ay ERNIE i: ciac ats aa taeke ese 429 060 13:70 1 400,000 
Swift & Co., 5-story office building. ..... z 175,000 
G. Stuart, 2-story building. ............ 1 130,000 
J. Birdley Co., 1-story shop............ 1 130,000 
M. Blatt, 2-story theater and office build- 

MARE? ca bace lave ahaa, se prasa alone sis, 8 orcas are vim se erases 100,000 

ME ORMIAM aro 5e la veieie atacausia cei eee eisiel sine 133 $ 3,865,000 
Average valuation for week............ anvils 29,060 
Potals: “PREVIOUS. WEEK o.5 65.66.6005 0050: 153 3,697,650 
Average valuation previous week........ .... 24,167 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 188 2,723,725 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 4, 1917.......... 1,419 26,219,565 

‘tals corresponding period 1916....... 1,909 18,556,400 


Ss corresponding period 1915....... 1,922 
S corresponding period 1914....... 1,883 
als corresponding period 1918....... 1,896 
Is corresponding period 191........ 1,282 
als corresponding period 1911....... 2,617 
ils corresponding period 1910....... 2,286 
S corresponding period 1909....... 2,661 
als corresponding period 1908....... 2,270 

S corresponding period 1907....... 2,137 


NORTHERN PINE 


Shicago.—An advance of $1 on everything in northern 
Pne items except lath and battens rules. The demand 
is very strong and is expected to remain so, despite the 
Intest advance. Northern stocks are badly broken and 
f 
t 
t 


18,665,637 
20'374.600 
23,568,345 
12,734,650 
27,007,270 
24,791,965 
23,510,475 
11,945,900 
15,770,800 





i uolesalers here are having more trouble than ever in 
‘nding the items that their trade wants. The car situa- 
‘on does not seem much improved and some _ business 
‘iat would be placed if more reasonable delivery were 
bossible does not materialize. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The car situation has eased “up 
“mewhat, but cars still are hard to get for shipment 
yond the initial line. Mills pick up considerable busi- 
Ness from retail buyers,, who need stock badly, and all 
‘ive an accumulation of orders. The price situation 
* very firm and advances are expected when summer 
business opens up. City building seems to be affected 


v0 mewhat by the war prospects, but is opening up fairly 
strong. 


} 


? 





New York.—Demand is steady and, while prices con- 
“nue strong, deliveries have been a little more uniform 
and yards have been able to replenish their broken assort- 
ments, altho only to a slight extent. Inquiries from fac- 
tory trade for lumber for pattern purposes are good and 
the volume of business offered from yards is large. The 


proapess of further higher prices and the probability of 
Some easing up in the railroad situation are enabling re- 


Me. to figure ahead with some degree of certainty, at 


lib 


st to such an extent that they are willing to buy more 
erally than they were a couple of weeks ago. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows a great strength and 
certain wholesalers have made an advance of $2 a 
thousand on the medium and lower grades with the 
first of the month. They find it necessary to put up their 
quotations to meet the advances made by the mills. It 
is found to be entirely impossible to get mill orders filled 
at former quotations, a decided stiffening having occurred 
during the last winter. Demand is fair. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Inquiries for white pine continue at a 
good pace, with the selection by buyers well scattered 
over the full list, but with an increasing difficulty in 
getting shipments thru on congested railroads. Prices 
are very firm. ° 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—Coastwise business is scarce, as so little 
tonnage is offered that rates are practically prohibitory. 
Some cars were obtainable last week for the first time 
among several Canadian mills and shipments of lumber 
and lath were a little more regular. There is every indi- 
cation of further advances, but high as prices are whole- 
salers are not willing to commit themselves ahead for 
any considerable period. 


Boston, Mass.—The market shows great strength. The 
usual base quotation on spruce frames is now $36, rail 
shipments, Boston rate, fully 50 percent above the going 
price a year ago. There is a fairly good volume of busi- 
ness altho some retailers seem to order as little as pos- 
sible. Enormous demands of the woodpulp mills and 
high prices offering make it practically certain that barely 
enough eastern spruce for a normally active building mar- 
ket will be available this summer. Random quotations 
are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $30 to $31; 2x8, $33 to $34; 
2x10, $35 to $36; 2x12, $36 to $37. Spruce covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, dry enough for 
shipment, sell up to $28, and some manufacturers ask $30. 
Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-feet, if dry and of 
good quality, fetch up to $32. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Little spruce is being offered. Some 
Pittsburgh lumbermen say that they have been unable 
to secure a quotation on spruce for two weeks. Most of 
the mills report being sold up and have nothing to offer 


at any price. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The white cedar trade is picking up a bit, 
especially with poles and posts, and from now on trade 
will develop rapidly, as there is no doubt of a big spring 
demand for these products. White cedar shingles are 
high in price and hard to obtain, while white cedar ties 
find a ready market. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail trade is opening up strong 
where roads have become passable. Where fields are 
yet too wet for farm work farmers are anxious to get 
posts set, and the retail yards are putting in rush orders 
for post stock. in some cases sending duplicate orders, 
having been unable to get the first ones delivered. It is 
still very difficult to get cars, but the situation is easing 
up a little. Post prices are strong. Pole business is still 


quiet. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—_Demand has become such, especially with 
northern hardwoods, that further price advances have 
taken place, some items being from $1 to $2 higher, and 
one item, 8/4 rock elm, is quoted as much as $5 higher. 
Some of the prevailing quotations with northern stocks 
in this market are as follows: Inch, firsts and seconds, 
$52; No. 1, $34; No. 2, $23; and No. 3, $17. Five-quarters, 
firsts and seconds, $56; No. 1, $39; No. 2, $25 and No. 3, 
$18. Hard maple (Wisconsin), inch firsts and seconds, 
$44; No. 1, $34; No. 2, $26; No. 3, $15. Eight-quarter, 
firsts and seconds, $54; No. 1, $44; No. 2, $32; No. 3, $17. 
Basswood, inch, firsts and seconds, $47.50; No. 1, $36.50; 
No. 2, $26.50; No. 3, $22.50. Five-quarter, firsts and 
seconds, $49.50; No. 1, $38.50; No. 2, $27.50; No. 3, $23.50. 
Soft elm, firsts and seconds, $42; No. 1, $32; No. 2, $22; 
No. 3, $18. Five-quarter, firsts and seconds, $47; No. 1, 
$37; No. 2, $25; No. 3, $19. Rock elm, 8/4, firsts and 
seconds, $59; No. 1, $49; No. 2, $30; No. 3, $21. The 
demand is still as strong as ever with southern stocks 
and prices are firm. The gums seem to lead in demand; 
oak is a bit better, while poplar was never so good as 
it is at present. Cottonwood is strong in price and very 
hard to find. Low grades of both northern and southern 
stocks can be moved as rapidly as found available. Both 
veneers and hardwood flooring have an active market at 
strong prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers have plenty of orders, 
but find it difficult to ship. The trade is active and is 
looking for stocks, having great difficulty in finding such 
items as thick maple, birch and basswood in quantities 
desired. Low grade stuff is about out of the market. 
Prices are firm and still rising on northern stock. Floor- 
ing is advancing. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The excellent demand still continues. 
Cottonwood still continues to lead in the demand, with 
no-immediate prospect of an increase in the supply. The 
inquiries for all grades of gum also are strong with 
every evidence of a slowly growing demand for the red 
variety from the furniture people. Oak flooring is about 
where it was a few weeks ago. The trade in oak car tim- 
bers is somewhat improved and some dealers believe 
that the war will cause a still greater improvement, 
which will force a speeding up of the car building plants, 
irrespective of the cost of materials. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is an especially strong call for 
factory stock. The lack of cars delays shipments, how- 
ever, and there is likely to be further advances in hard- 
wood factory stock soon, the dealers here say. Stocks 
at the mills are very low and manufacturers find no 
trouble in getting orders for all the lumber they can 
ship. There is a strong demand for flooring, also, at 
higher prices. The demand for hardwood generally is 
considerably better than it was a year ago and condi- 
tions indicate that the call will continue heavy thruout 
the spring and summer. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Demand continues active and, while 
more lumber is moving, lumbermen have no hesitancy 
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in saying that they are finding cars as scarce as at any 
previous time. Embargoes have all been raised and all 
consumers and distributers of lumber are trying to get 
rush shipments thru. The demand is particularly in- 
sistent for gum in all grades and prices are steadily 
advancing. Certain classes of 5/4 and thicker are scarce, 
with the result that prices are in favor of the seller. 
Low grade stock also is much wanted for use in box 
manufacture and there is not a dull item in the entire 
gum classification. Cottonwood is firm. The box makers 
are taking everything they are able to buy and are hav- 
ing difficulty in securing their full quota. Oak is reported 
a little more active and advances are reported in some 
directions. Plain oak in the higher grades of both white 
and red moves well but quartered oak in the higher grades 
is not in particularly urgent request tho a fair movement 
is reported in No. 1 and 2 quartered common white. The 
ash market is strong and the movement of hickory is as 
large as the offerings will allow. There is also a satis- 
factory call for elm. The general belief in hardwood 
circles here is that there will be an increase in demand 
for hardwood lumber as a result of the entrance of the 
United States into the European war. 





Louisville, Ky.—There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the demand for 4/4 plain and quartered oak 
stock, following several months of steady demand for 
the thicker stuff. Quartered oak shows considerable im- 
provement in demand. Poplar looks better and the de- 
mand for logs is strong. Maple is being pushed, and 
moves in satisfactory volume, and ash has been climb- 
ing steadily in price and demand due to the scarcity of 
maple, elm and birch stocks. Business is excellent, com- 
ing so fast that stock can not be replenished and many 
orders are turned down. 


New Orleans, La.—Both demand and inquiry are re- 
ported brisk and improving, so far as interior markets 
are concerned. Export business is rigidly restricted by 
European government measures, the submarine warfare, 
increasing ocean rates and war insurance, so that most 
of the mills are catering to the domestic market. Car 
supply continues a highly restrictive factor and it is 
much easier to book business than to ship it. Mill stocks 
are more or less broken. Prices are reported firm with 
an advancing tendency on a number of items, notably 
among the oaks and gum. 





New York.—Prices are attractive, altho, so far as orders 
are concerned, there is less activity. Chestnut and ash are 
in good demand. Birch and maple sell well and the few 
ptexks offered are eagerly taken up. 





Butta, N. Y.— Wnuiesale yards all find a fairly active 
demand for hardwoods and it covers a number of different 
jines. Thick oak is a steady seller and supplies have 
lately had to be considerably increased, owing to large 
sales. Oak in general seems to show a slight improve- 
ment in sales, tho some yards report a falling off in 
demand from the furniture trade. Maple holds its own 
and furnishes a good share of the volume at most of the 
yards. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Hardwoods are very firm. Demand for 
some woods is active and there is a fairly good inquiry for 
everything on the hardwood list. For ordinary mill de- 
liveries quotations $n firsts and seconds, inch, are: Bass- 
wood, $48 to $50; maple, $50 to $52; plain oak, $63 to $66; 
quartered oak, $88 to $91; red birch, $66 to $68; sap birch, 
$56 to $58; white ash, $58 to $61. 





Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood producers seem to be in 
the position where they can get any prices within reason 
as long as they are able to make shipments. General 
conditions are recognized to be of such character that 
a scarcity of stocks may occur, "leaving the dealers un- 
able to meet it; and this naturally tends to stimulate the 
inquiry. All hardwood men experience difficulty in get- 
ting mill workers, so that the production is held down, 
and more or less uneasiness prevails all around. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—This continues largely a seller’s mar- 
ket, with stocks scarce and consumers anxious to place 
orders and to secure delivery of bookings placed weeks 
ago. Some increase of production is noted, but it is 
much below demand. There has been some improve- 
ment in the car supply, but embargoes still hamper 
shipments. Stocks of No. 2 common white oak are still 
small and some distributers have advanced quotations 
$1 to $2, putting inch plain up to $26 and $26.50, Cin- 
cinnati, and quartered to $32 and $33, with all other thick- 
nesses in proportion; Other grades also are stronger, 
and the whole oak market is satisfactory in every way 
except for the delays in shipments. Oak ties, crossing 
plank and all car stocks and timbers move actively, 
with quotations 50 cents and $1 higher. Demand for 
chestnut exceeds the supply, especially No. 2 sound wormy, 
common and better, and also firsts and seconds, and some 
distributers ask $1 a thousand more. There is an excess 
of green stocks of gum and until they are ready for 
consumption the scarcity of workable gum, especially 
red, threatens to lighten the spring trade. Box manu- 
facturers have trouble in securing low grade lumber of 
all kinds, particularly of cottonwood. Stocks of ma- 
hogany, walnut, cherry, birch and basswood are lower 
than a week ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All hardwoods are held at the highest 
prices. Deliveries are exceedingly uncertain and delays 
of cars in transit are distracting as the speeded-up indus- 
trial activities of the Pittsburgh district are using larger 
volumes than ever of all kinds of lumber. The most 
urgent demand prevails for oak, and especially for better 
grades. Stocks of this, in sight, are small indeed. Chest- 
nut and poplar are: changeable in price, but this is due 
to the premiums that are sometimes offered by consumers 
needing early deliveries. Low grade hardwoods are sold 
far ahead, according to the trade. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for dry oak covers practically 
every item on the list, both red and white. Construction 
timbers and bill stuff of every description are heavily 
ealled for. Ash and walnut ‘are in good demand, and 
heavy inroads are being made in dry stocks. Prices 


remain firm. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Demand grows stronger, but it is no easier to 
make deliveries than it has been. So far no embargoes 
have been lifted, so wholesalers are still barred from 
promising deliveries east of here. Prices are strong, with 
a tendency of becoming stronger, while stocks in the 

“North more and more become broken. Lath are scarce 
and strong in price. 





New York.—Prices are strong and with the continued 
difficulty among mills in getting cars and making ship- 
ments, there is considerable unshipped business on the 
books. 


Boston, Mass.—The market holds firm, and wholesalers 
report numerous inquiries of which a very satisfactory 
percentage results in orders. Mills do a very remunera- 
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tive business in boards. Restrictions on southern roofers 
resulting from the rail situation are decidedly to the 
advantage of eastern hemlock mills. This very good 
demand has reduced mill stocks of dry boards to the 
point where a $28 quotation on clipped boards, stock 
lengths of 10- 12-, 14- and 16-feet no longer look un- 
reasonable. Plank also are very strong, but not much 
dimension is inquired for. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All business in hemlock in Pittsburgh 
territory seems to be going on a very rigidly held list, 
with the base of $25.50. The most skeptical of the dealers 
as well as buyers admit that there is nothing under this 
base in sight and from present indications there will not 
be this summer. The market is quite active in tone but 
restricted in actual volume of business owing to the con- 
gested condition of the freight movement in the hem- 
lock mill territory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market grows as_ stocks be- 
come reduced, with no prospect of replenishing them. 
Prices are as much as $2 higher. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is firm and steady. 
Another advance of $1 per thousand is announced and 
even premiums above the new levels are offered. Car 
shortage is delaying shipments. Retail stocks are short 
and strenuous efforts are being made to replenish them. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock is strong, with very little 
offered. Shipments from the Northwest are slow in 
coming thru and orders are subjected to long delays on 
account of the car shortage. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar grows stronger in this market and is 
gradually becoming harder to find in dry stocks. The 
demand is for both upper and lower grades and prices 
are firm. Reports indicate that stocks of No. 2 in the 
South are very scarce. 

Baltimore, Md.—Improved demand proceeds from liberal 
needs, but the difficulties in the way of prompt move- 
ment of stocks are not removed. Stocks at the mills 
are not large; they may be regarded as far more liberal 
in some of the distributing markets because of the fore- 
sight of dealers in placing big orders at a time when ship- 
ment was less indefinite. Even now the dealers will take 
up any supplies that can be obtained at moderate prices, 
relatively, because they feel that the quotations are 
almost certain to go up. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fairly good inquiry for pop 
lar, but orders are relatively few. The slowness of de- 
liveries may have something to do with this. For the 
best yellow poplar, inch, subject to ordinary mill de- 
livery, $65 now is being paid here. The lowest any quot: 
on firsts and seconds, inch, is $62. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The poplar trade is fairly good, but 
much delay is being experienced in the receipt of lum- 
ber. Yard stocks have become much depleted. Other 
woods are being used to some extent in the lower grades 
particularly chestnut, prices being about the same in 
both. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—With better shipping conditions trad: 
would be very active. Prices are firm to higher, and 
demand from consumers is stronger than ever befor 
All grades and thicknesses are called for, and there is n 
trouble in getting any reasonable price asked. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar is reported excellent, 
with all thicknesses moving as fast as stocks and rail- 
road conditions will permit. Recent tides give the mills a 
fair supply of logs. Prices are firm, with some advances 


reported. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Conditions in this market are becoming mor 
unsatisfactory than ever. Reports from millmen sho\ 
that they are rapidly reaching the belief that to tak: 
on more orders is folly, as the average fir mill would 
require, based on the present rate of car supply, fro: 
four to six months to clear up on present orders. Whole 
salers find it more difficult than ever to get lumber fo 
their trade. The demand is good and would be bette: 
if delivery within any reasonable time could be made 
Prices are very strong. There is no change with sprucé 
as this market can not produce much of any demand a 


. long as spruce prices are so high on the Coast. Rei! 


cedar shingles bring very strong prices just now. 


Seattle, Wash.—The car shortage continues the domi 
nant factor in this market. Orders from eastern an: 
middle Western markets were light owing primarily t 
the mill policy of not soliciting further orders until re 
lief from the car shortage is in sight. The weekly mal 
ket report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associatio 
shows that new business from rail territory was 4( 
cars short of normal, owing to nonacceptance of orde! 
by many of the association mills because of the ec: 
shortage. Production was 20 percent. under normal fo: 
this season. The log market is brisk at $7, $10 and $1 
for standard logs according to grade, with a tendency to- 
ward a rise in the near future due to increased cost o/ 
materials. 





Portland, Ore.—Demand for fir lumber continues acti\ 
but in view of the general situation millmen are not tak 
ing orders faster than they can fill them and considerab! 
wusiness is being refused. The car shortage is largel 
responsible for this. Much business that should have bee: 
closed several weeks ago is still in the yards. Red cedai 
shingles are soaring high, stars being quoted to the trad: 
at $2.50, the highest price in many months. The car short- 
age is placing a limit on this business, too. The log mar 
ket remains unchanged, but quotations are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Most mills are entirely out of th¢ 
market and buyers are unable to place their orders. Ther: 
would be a very strong demand if it were possible to get 
cars to handle the business, but that is virtually out o! 
the question in this section. Spruce is in the same condi- 
tion. Red ce@ar siding is pretty nearly out of the mar- 
ket also and ‘the demand for it is strong. A very short 
supply of red cedar posts coupled with a big call for them 
has made the’ price very stiff. 





Boston, Mass.—Quotations are very firm, but transac- 
tions in west Coast lumber are not numerous, the result 
of prohibitive rates on ocean freights and lack of tonnage 
to bring fir, spruce and cedar here from the Pacific ports 
by way of the Panama Canal. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—There is no change with the western pines. 
Western, Idaho white, California white and sugar pine 
mills are all loaded up with orders and have no better car 
shipping facilities than those in any other part of the 
country. With mills conditions as they are it is hard to 
take care of the needs in this territory and the demand 
would be much bigger if prompt shipments were possible. 
Sash and door demand for lumber is expected to become 
much stronger as soon as the weather is more settled. 





ansas City, Mo.—The California pine mills are faring 
su:newhat better for cars than are most of the lumber 
m:inufaecturers at this time, but at that they are not get- 
tin anywhere near as many cars as they could use. The 
shipments, however, are sufficient to keep the buyers in- 
terested in the market and a ‘good volume of stock is 
sold at strong prices. It appears probable that there may 
be an advance soon on some items of factory stock and 
common, for both of which there is a very heavy and 
growing @emand. The Idaho pine mills are not taking 
orders, aS they will have nothing to sell until the new 


cut. 





Boston, Mass.—Altho demand for western white pine is 
confined largely to mixed car assortments and no big, 
important orders are reported this week, business on 
the whole is good and prices very firm. Some whole- 
salers predict further advances on medium grades. De- 
liveries are very slow. Quotations here on Michigan pine 
are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $108; 10/4 and 12/4, $118; 16/4, 
$128; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $98.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $109; 16/4, 
$119; fine common, 4/4, $71; 5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $77; No. 
1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $68; 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $38; 7-inch, $39; 8-inch and 9-inch, 
$40. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood moves along in an exceptionally fine 
way, the demand in this market being as keen as it 
ever has been, and prices are strong. The mills are 
filled up with orders and the supply of 2-inch and thicker 
is badly depleted. Despite the recent advances on some 
items the demand has not let up any. 


San Francisco.—The market is firm, with a fair volume 
of domestic orders reported. The outlook is good altho 
the car shortage is now interfering with deliveries to 
some interior points. The export trade situation is fair 
as to inquiry, but foreign shipments for early delivery are 
limited by the short supply of tonnage. Australian 
brokers are asking for 1918 deliveries. Eastern rail ship- 
pers report a good demand for dry stuff. There are many 
inquiries for ties, and tank stock is in big demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood mills are getting cars 
for about half the orders that are to be had in this terri- 
tory. Prices are more stable than they have been in 
several years and are on a very substantial basis with a 
strong probability that they will advance early in April, 
as the demand is expanding. There is an especially strong 
call for 16-foot tank stock in the new Oklahoma and 
Kansas oil fields. Redwood siding is in good demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—Lumber continues to be scarce and the 
question is one of delivery rather than of price. There is 
some improvement in shipment thru Cape Charles and it is 
hoped the new regulations put into effect by the carriers 
will enable shippers to get their fair share of cars. Yard 
stocks are low, and there is a good inquiry, more espe- 
cially for roofers and box lumber, the latter being very 
searee. Building frames are more or less regular, but low 
grades are in good demand, with wholesalers sold well 
ahead. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Lumber arrives in much less quantity 
than is desired by wholesalers, who say they are unable 
to fill all their orders. Demand is on a fairly active scale, 
tho housebuilding does not show up as well as expected. 
No building boom is looked for here this spring, owing to 
the high prices of all material, but retail lumbermen say 
that housebuilding will be on a fairly liberal scale. 


Baltimore, Md.—Mills, unable to obtain cars, have in 
‘imerous cases adopted the rule to take no orders to 
ibargoed points and demand assurances that shipments 
vill be forwarded. This is holding back receipts, so that 
‘ere is no surplus of stocks here, while the buyers stand 
icady to augment their holdings where it can be done at 
reasonable figures. The belief that prices will be higher 
ter on is bringing out offers from buyers, many of 
‘hich must be refused, and in various instances prices 
‘hat would have been regarded as absurd last year are 

ing realized. For example, 2x6x20 and 2x8x20 have been 
old here at $22 per 1,000 feet, when at times in the 

st the sellers have been glad to take $15. The small 
ills are hampered by the bad roads in getting lumber 
0 shipping points, and delivery is attended with great 
uncertainty. One of the chief troubles of the producers 

labor, which grows scarcer, with rates of wages on 
‘ne increase. 





Boston, Mass.—Wholesalers make no effort to book new 
rders but are concentrating all their attention on the 
‘ask of delivering the lumber they already have sold. 
‘Juotations are firm and on some lines higher prices are 
sked. Several sellers have marked their rough edge, 4/4, 
‘o $35, altho others will not run away from a bid of 
‘32.75, Current quotation on 6-inch roofers is $23.75 and 
or 8-inch, $24.75. A wholesaler with a car in transit 
‘an easily get more. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Apparently, the biggest spring demand of 
years now rules in the yellow pine trade.- Despite the 
high prices and seeming constantly increasing tendency 
‘t price demand for lumber comes from all quarters and 
wholesalers are having trouble in trying to locate stocks 
‘hat consumers want. Yellow pine is now as bullish as 
it has ever been in this market and with the car situa- 
Mon little if any improved many of the trade may be 
‘eft without lumber when it is most needed. Some price 
advances are reported—25 cents on all common grades, 
- cents on B and better finish and $1.50 on edge grain 
Nooring, Some give both No. 1 and No. 2 dimension the 
following offlist quotations: 2x8, $3.50; 2x6, $4; 2x10, $2.75- 
$3.25; 2x12, $2.50-$3. Better weather conditions would 
brobably further boost the demand. 
















































































a A prominent Traffic Expert says: 








“Cut your standing 
time in half —and #3 
double the efficiency 
of your motor trucks.’ 


You can be loading while 
your truck is delivering. 











The new Booklet 
“FRUEHAUF FACTS” 


shows you /ow! 


Send for it—NOW! 





You can be unloading 
at the same time. 
















































































Minimize Carpenter’s Work 


and you help lower the cost of building and encourage 
the use of lumber. That’s the reason so many retail 
lumber yards have installed our 


Eveready 


Port- 


able Saw Rig 


With it you can turn out on short notice, window and door frames, 
pickets, batten strips, lattice, etc., and not only save your builders 
money on labor, but frequently a lot of time in waiting for cellar 
frames, in order to get foundations up. 








Let us tell you more about this machine that is boosting 
trade for others and what it will do for you. Write today. 





PLANING, 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (*’seeer*") Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 








‘offered in this new Knox inven- 


E—ti The New Traction 
Unit That Meets 


Lumbermen’s 


Needs 








O simple, yet so economical and effic- 
lent, is this new transformatory equip- 
ment that it finds immediate favor among 
lumbermen with delivery problems. At a reasonable cost 
you can convert a pleasure car or small truck — either new or 
second hand—into a profit-making vehicle of vastly increased capac- 


ity. Simply remove rear axle, wheels and tonneau, add . 
7 Traction Unit 
raction Uni 
and presto! with a couple of hours’ work any 


blacksmith can do you have a two to three ton tractor. With this 
new traction unit you can use your horse-drawn wagons 
as trailers and thereby elim- 
inate the expense of much new 
equipment. We want to tell 
you more about the advantages 





tion and how it will keep your 
yard crew working at top speed. 
Write today for full particulars, 
prices, etc. 


Our new bulletin contains a vita 
message for every progressive 
lamberman. Sent free on request. 















ae 
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Books for Lumbermen 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price, $5. 


The Ooalier’s Actuary 


For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.75, 
leather $3.25, postpaid. 


Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction 


Covers the construction of modern homes, bungalows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Practical Lumberman 
Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying gene = vessels 
y 


and a great deal of other information on ng to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
By Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 

History of the Lumber Industry of America 
A comprehensive and permanent text book on Americas 


lumber stan Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol 
ume, postpaid. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into permanent 
form, $1.50, postpaid. ° 





The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou: 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
riate answers, which, in many cases, embody Illustra- 
fons, $2, postpaid. 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and powered of the lumber 
business interpreted by ‘‘The Lumberman Poet.” $1.25. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, .110 pages size closed 41%4x 
8% inches. Finger straps to hol book open when tally- 
ing. One copy $1.00, six $5.50, twelve $10.00. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. hese 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid, 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pease of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Science of Organization and Business Development 


7 R. J. Frank, A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


By R. 8S. Kellogg and FB. A. Ziegler. 


An interesting ex- 
position of facts and figures, 


Twenty-five cents. 
Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and fac- 
tory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid, 


Craftsman Homes 


A book of house plans. 


Every page replete with unique 
and original ideas. 


Heavy canvas crash $2, postpaid. 
Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 


Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, principal 
cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 


Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarter] 
plies free to subscribers to the AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements, Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 


Bungalowcraft 


A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy paper cover $1, postpaid. 


and sup- 





We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


Ameriean(iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $38; B. & better EG, $36.50; 
B EG, $36; C EG, $27; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 
EG, $16.50; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $28; B FG, $26; C 
FG, $23; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22.50; No. 2 FG, $16; 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $37.25; B & better EG, $34; B EG, $33; C EG, 
$26; D EG, $23; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 EG, $16.75; A FG, 
$28; B & better FG, $26; B FG, $25.50; C FG, $23.50; D FG, 
$21; No. 1 FG, $22.50; No. 2 FG, $15.50. Ceiling—%-inch, 
B & better, $23.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $13.50; %-inch, B & 
better, $21.75; No. 1, $19.50; No. 2, $11.50; %-inch, B & 
better, $27; No. 1, $22.50; No. 2, $17. Partition—4-inch, 
B & better, $26.50; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18; 6-inch, B & bet- 
ter, $27.50. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, 
$15; No. 2, $10.5°. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, 
$26.50; No. 1, $23.50; No. 2, $17.50. Finish—B & better sur- 
faced—1x4-inch, $26.50; 1x6-inch, $28; 1x8-inch, $28; 1x5 
to 10-inch, $30; 1x12-inch, $30; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $32.50; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $30; B & better, 1%-inch, $29; C sur- 
faced—1x4-inch, $24; 1x6-inch, $24.50; 1x8-inch, $24.50; 
1x5 to 10-inch, $26; 1x12-inch, $26; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $27. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $22; 1x6- 
inch, $23.50; 1x8-inch, $23.50; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $25; 
1x12-inch, $25; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $26.75; 14%x4 to 12-inch, 
$26. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $30; 8- and 10-inch, 
$31. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33.50; 14%-, 14%4- and 2-inch, 
$36.50. Molding—70 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 
16-foot. $19.50; other lengths, $18.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16- 
foot, $18.50; other lengths, $18; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $21; 
other lengths, $19.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $19.50; other 
lengths, $20.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4- 
inch, $13.25; 1x4-inch CM, $13.50; 1x6-inch, $15; 1x6-inch 
CM, $15.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$10.50; 1x4-inch CM, $11; 1x6-inch, $12.25; 1x6-inch CM, 
$12.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; 
other lengths, $18.25; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other 
lengths, $18.50; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, 
$18.50; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, 
$18.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $22.25; other lengths, $22.50; 
13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $22.50; other lengths, $23. No. 
2 (all 10- to 12-foot), %x8, $16.50; 13/16x8, $16; %x10, 
$16.50; 13/16x10, $16; %x12, $17.25; 13/16x12, $18; No. 3 
(all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $13; 13/16x8, $13.25; 34x10, $13.50; 
13/16x10, $13.75; %x12, $14; 138/16x12, $14.50. Shiplap— 
No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, $19; 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, $19; 1x12- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, $20. No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16.50; 1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12- 
inch, $17.50. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13.50; 1x10- 
inch, $13.75; 1x12-inch, $14. Car material—All 1x4 and 
6-inch; B & better siding, $26; No. 1 siding, $21; No. 1 
roofing, $20; No. 1 lining, $21; No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 
roofing, $14; No. 2 lining, $14.50. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch; 
No. 1 decking, $20; No. 2 decking, $16.50; heart face deck- 
ing, $22. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.25; No. 2, $1.65. Byrkit 
lath—4- and 6-foot, $11; 8- and 10-foot, $11.50; 12-foot and 
longer, $12.25. Stringers—90 percent. heart, 7x16 and 8x16- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 28-foot, $30; No. 1 rough, 14- 
and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, $28. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $22.75; 14-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, 
$23.50; 14-foot, $24.50. No. 1 square S4S, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $22; 14x1l4-inch, 14-foot, $22.50. Sills—36-foot, 
$27; 38-foot, $29; 40-foot, $35; 50-foot, $45. Ties—6x8-inch, 
8-foot, rough heart, $20; No. 1 square S&E, $19; 7x8-inch, 
9-foot, rough heart, $22; No. 1 square S&E, $19.50; 6x8- 
inch-, 8-foot, 6-inch heart, 84S, $25; No. 1 rough, $19. 
Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square S&E, $22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, 
$17.82; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $18.10; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, 
$19.13; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $21.74. Paving block stock— 
No. 1 S&E, $16.25; No. 1 square S&E, $15.25; rough heart, 
$17. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$20.50; other lengths, $20; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), 
$16. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50 and $4 off 
list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4 and 
$4.50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $6.50 and $7.50 
off list; No. 3 (all lengths and sizes), average price, $10.50. 
Factory mutual—6x10- to 14x16-inch (to average 28-foot), 
average price, $35. Barge schedules—6x8- to 18x18-inch 
(8- to 48-foot, lineal average 20 feet), No. 1 square S&B, 
$45; 4x12- to 7xl4-inch (12- to 46-foot, lineal average 21 
feet), 85 percent dressed, $47.50. Export timbers—12- to 
12-inch (24-foot lineal average, 1905 merchantable), 
rough, $20.25; 2x8-inch (12- to 24-foot, lineal average 20 
feet), square S&H, $19.50. Battleship decking—2%- and 
3x5-inch, edge grain, $100. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Prices are fluctuating, there being 
no fixed standard of prices, and buyers have to pay any 
price asked when stock is available. The mills report 
an even more aggravated car shortage situation than last 
week and cars that get thru are eagerly picked up. There 
are no surplus stocks. It is very difficult to get 16-foot 
dimension even where cars are to be had and the supply 
of No. 2 inch stuff is also very light. Some items have 
reached a new high level. B & better flooring has brought 
as high as $31.50 recently while the former high mark was 
$28; 2x4-inch and 16-foot No. 2 sold last week up to $23 
as against a previous high mark of $21.50. As a rule, 
however, lumber prices have not yet attained the 1907 
level. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is reported good, the only trouble 
being with the car supply. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers are still ‘‘out of the market,’’ while many of the 
others continue to try to get as many cars thru as they 
can. The demand is good and has been increasing in 
volume, coming largely from the rural districts. Prices 
are satisfactory. 


New Orleans, La.—Some little easing up of car sup- 
ply is reported, with corresponding gain in the volume 
of shipments during the last few days, but the call is so 
active that the volume of orders unshipped has registered 
a larger gain. It is probable that the volume of busi- 
ness booked and unshipped is larger than it has been 
in years, if ever, before. And this in spite of the fact 
that a number of mills, including some of the big pro- 
ducers, have been out of the market for days. While 
mill stocks are large due to embargoes and car shortage, 
mill assortments of items unsold are said to be badly 
broken. Prices are very firm. Some of the railway folks 
predict further improvement of the car situation from 
this time forward—provided ‘‘war measures” do not 
compel diversion of rolling stock in large quantity for 
Government uses. 


Boston, Mass.—April opened with materially higher 
quotations on southern pine, but there would be more gen- 
eral satisfaction if sold lumber could be delivered prompt- 
ly, even tho prices were lower. Dimension quotations 
are particularly strong, and wholesalers able to make 
water deliveries enjoy a decided advantage over com- 
petitors who must depend entirely upon rail transporta- 
tion. Building construction thruout New England is be- 


ginning to show decided activity, and retailers are hungry 
for supplies. Much flooring is wanted and little is com- 
ing forward, once the upward trend of quotations con- 
tinues. For new business quotations are: Quarter sawn 
A, $45 to $46.50; quarter sawn B, $44 to $45; quarter sawn 
C, $36 to $38. Partition is firm and demand good, but 
little comes forward. Up to $34 is quoted on B & better, 
%x3%-inch. No. 2 common also is in active inquiry, 
while business is restricted by the difficulty of delivery. 
Several local wholesalers quote very high prices on No. 
2 common boards. 


Baltimore, Md.—Many mills have been operating far 
under their full capacity, and there is no promise that 
they will get up to the limit in the near future, while 
the demand ‘s on the increase. Construction work here 
proceeds more rapidly than before, and progress would 
be still greater but for the lack of efficient workers. The 
car situation is much as it has been. 


New York.—Very strong prices prevail and many mills 
have withdrawn lists and quotations. Visitors from 
the South report that manufacturers are having more 
business than they can handle and that attractive prices 
are no inducements, Yards here are fairly busy and‘ they 
expect a heavy demand and are in the market with a 
large number of inquiries that can not possibly be taken 
care of. Purchases by railroads and shipbuilders are 
active. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine market holds strong, 
tho no great volume of building business is being done in 
this section. Stocks come in only after much delay and 
mills are hampered not only by lack of cars but by bad 
weather and a shortage of labor. The various factors 
all have a boosting effect on prices, which are so high 
that retailers object to putting in any large amount of 
stock. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the Pittsburgh trade report a 
slight improvement over last week in the car situation 
among the southern mills that ship for them. The trade 
is generally stagnated, the efforts of buyers being as 
ineffectual as those of the dealers in securing stocks 
and few of the trade seem to relish accepting business 
with any promises as to shipments included. Retail yards 
are said to be not very active in ordering new material 
but rather are most persistent in trying to get shipments 
on long standing orders. Railroad buying has been excep- 
tionally active the last fortnight. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a slight broadening 
of the distribution of yellow pine thru this market, but 
with the construction season opening rapidly and the 
need for additional supplies increasing, the requirements 
of the market are far from being supplied. There is a 
good demand for practically all items, at slightly higher 


prices, 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues strong, with the 
mills so well booked up that some of them are out of the 
market pro tem. There has been some improvement of car 
supply and an easing off of embargoes here and there, 
with resultant increase of the movement, but the trans- 
port situation is still far from, satisfactory. Current de- 
mand and inquiry cover the list nicely, it is said. While 
mixed car orders still lead, there is growing request for 
straight cars. If car supply continues to improve, the 
spring business may attain record proportions. Prices 
are rated very firm, but without reported change for the 
week. 

Chicago.—Mills continue so loaded up with orders that 
they are likely to withdraw from the selling end for a 
period, probably sixty or ninety days. There is a big 
demand here for cypress and mill stocks are badly de- 
pleted. Firm prices prevail on all items, with most of 
the demand coming for mixed-cars from the country 
trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Most mill stocks are covered by 
orders already booked, but not yet shipped because of the 
dearth of cars. Prices generally are about $1 a thousand 
higher than a month ago. Demand is good from every 
source. Yard stock and factory material both are much 
wanted. Cypress shingles are all sold out and buyers 
are unable to place orders for them at any of the mills. 
The mild winter has made it possible to do much building 
thruout the year with the result that the call is un- 
usually heavy for this time. Besides that, the yards let 
their stocks run low last year because of uncertainty as to 
business conditions, and have been unable to replenish 
them at attractive prices since then. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is reported as unchanged from 
last week, and demand good, especially in the lower 
grades. 





New York.—No change is reported except that prices 
continue to climb slowly. The strong advance made in 
other lines has not yet been noted in cypress, but with 
stocks as scarce as they are and with the improved 
outlook for prospective building in Long Island sections, 
wholesalers move more cautiously in figuring ahead, be- 
cause they feel that prices are apt to take a smart jump 
at any time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in cypress has been fairly good 
lately, much of the business being for direct shipment. 
Such great delays occur on shipments from the mill that 
much dissatisfaction is caused to both the buyer and 
seller. It is said that two months are required for some 
shipments. The embargoes on trade eastward are less 
extensive than a few weeks ago. Prices hold at a strong 
level. 


Baltimore, Md.—Cypress. is receiving more attention 
from the buyers than was the case not long ago. Build- 
ers are getting operations under way. The contractors, 
however, find it difficult to obtain the number of workers 
they want and this hampers construction, with conse- 
quent curtailment in the quantity of lumber actually 
needed. There is every indication that the volume of 
cypress called for this year will attain impressive propor- 
tions. Quotations are firm or higher, and indications of 
an easing off in the range of prices are practically ex- 
cluded. 


Boston, Mass.—Like other southern lumber, cypress 
enjoys a very active inquiry but suffers from the many 
transportation handicaps which prevent even reasonably 
prompt deliveries. Some wholesalers speak of quick cy- 
press in any grade as “‘out of the market,” and all stocks 
are very low. Quotations this week on lumber subject to 
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“future delivery,’ are: Ones and twos, 4/4, $50.50 to 
$52.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $52.50 to $53.50; 8/4, $56.25 to $57.50; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $31.50 to $32.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $39.50 to 
$42.50; 8/4, $43.75 to $44.75. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Distributers are unable to secure 
stock adequate to meet the demands of the market. 
Every kind of stock is called for, and prices are strong 
and higher by 50 cents to $1.50. A broader demand from 
the country trade has developed and indications are that 
stocks are scarcer in the rural sections than in the city. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress stocks 
and prices have been advanced slightly. 
generally scarce and delayed shipments 
Rural dealers are buying actively. 


is firm 
Stocks are 
are the rule. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The market continues strong, with an 
active demand for rush shipments. An advance in price 
of $2 or $3 a thousand feet is looked for by the trade 
about this time. The southern mills are selling freely but 
all orders are taken subject to their ability to secure 
transportation. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedars took another leap forward this 
week, some sales being reported as high as $4.46 for 
clears and $3.57 for stars, Chicago basis. Prices on clears 
are 25 cents over the high figures of last week and 3 
cents over the price on stars. Higher quotations also 
prevail on white cedars, extras being quoted Chicago 
basis of $3.70 and standards at $2.80. The price on both is 
a jump of 5 cents. Lath are very scarce and strong in 
price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers are dodging shingle 
business and seldom accept orders. Only an occasional 
car is to be had with a promise of early delivery. 


Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market is fluctuating. 
vailing prices are $3 to $3.10 for clears and $2.30 to $2.40 
for stars, with a tendency toward a rising market during 
next week. 


Pre- 


Kansas City, Mo.—Mills able to ship red cedar shingles 
can name their own prices. Nothing except a few transit 
cars are coming thru. Within the week there has been 
a further advance of about 10 cents in the general prices, 
but buyers are going beyond that in order to get stock. 
The general quoting price is from $3.15 to $3.25, Coast 
basis, for clears and $2.60 for stars, but cars have brought 
as high as $3.40 for clears and $2.60 for stars. Yards 
have been short of shingles for several months and with 
an open winter the supply now in the hands of the re- 
tailers is ridiculously small, with no replenishment in 
prospect. Any sort of a car of shingles is snapped up in a 
hurry. The lath situation is even worse than the shingle 
market. For more than a year lath of all kinds, and espe- 
cially cypress lath, have been very scarce. They are even 
harder to get now and the prices are correspondingly 
higher. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress manufacturers of this item 
report continued good call, with acceptances of both ordi- 
narily restricted to mixed car orders. Shingle stocks 
continue very low and broken in assortment. The lath 
supply is in somewhat better shape, tho below normal. 
Prices are firm and steady all around. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Retailers are beginning to place a fair 
amount of orders, tho business is held back by the un- 
certainty of making delivery. Prices show a big advance 
over a year ago, but no cutting is being done at the maxi- 
mum figures and many mills are reported closed down. 
Wholesalers in naming prices say they are likely to ve 
withdrawn at any time, because of the unusual scarcity 
of cars at the Coast. 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle market retains its firm tone. 
Demand is almost surprisingly good, considering the 
numerous restrictions on the use of shingles now enforced 
in many New England communities. For quick delivery 
retailers pay a little more than regular market prices. 
White cedar extras sell at $4.50 to $4.75 and clears at 
$4.15 to $4.40. Red cedar shingles are not offered freely 
and they come forward so slowly that it looks like a 
shortage. Good makes of extras now bring $4.45 and even 
more, and advances are expected. The lath market is 
very strong and offerings are taken promptly. Some 
wholesalers quote $5.50 for 15-inch lath and others have 


marked to $5.25. The March price of $5 has quite dis- 
appeared, For 1%-inch lath the range is $4.25 to $4.50, 
but the latter figure is generally insisted upon. 


Furring 
sells well altho 2-inch now costs $27 and 38-inch $26, de- 
livered at Boston. Spruce clapboards are as scarce as 
ever and the increasing demands of spring trade have stiff- 
ened prices. Extras are quoted at $54 to $56 and clears 
at $52 to $54, most sellers asking the higher prices. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The whole shingle market is strong, 
with a steady demand for all kinds. Red cedars are 
procurable only in limited quantities, and at above $4 
for clears. Cypress are almost as scarce, and have been 
advanced 25 and 40 cents on different grades. Lath are 
more active, as buliders begin to inquire for supplies 
that will be needed as the season advances. Stocks are 
low and prices firm. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle trade is unsettled in the 
extreme. Short stocks prevail in every section and price 
advances are frequent. Dealers are trying to accumulate 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ee words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No —— except the heading can be ad- 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- . 
vertisements received later gg be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify 


’ 








SACRIFICE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Located Northern Michigan : 
cylinder 744x6; one 18 H.P. Vertical Boiler, also hose. 8 pal 
big wheels; 2 two-wheel —_ aaa complete blacksmith 
outfit ; dump “and ee wag 
Address STREET-C HATE IEKLD LUMBER CO., 
1880 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS 
in town of 2300 in Southeast Kansas. 
Address “S. 79," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Laidlaw & Dunn Duplex Apes 





to financially responsible Timber Manufacturers or Owners, 
at 6% and guarantee to sell products to best advantage, on 
liberal profit sharing basis. We have high reputation, ae 
resources, strong selling organization, annual sales $2,0 
000.00 Address “L. 65,” care AMERICAN Ban yoy 


FOREST PRODUCTS MFGRS. OFFER CAPITAL 





WANTED—AN EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 


Capable of taking entire charge of books, mill, Gost system, 
and collections. Must be neat, rapid and accurate. Prefer 
man who has knowledge of planing mill work. Must be willing 
to work all hours if necessary to keep his work up. Permanent 
place for right 





party. Uniess you can comply with all of 
above, having had the experience, don't apply. 
THE NEWTON LUMBER MFG, CO., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Plan work. High class, neat writer and detailer, Must be 
accurate, 
CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
341 East 136 Place, Riverdale, I]. Phone Pullman 306, 





WANT—LUMBER ESTIMATOR OR BILL CLERK 
Lumber office experience; to figure country lists house and 
barn bills. Address or apply CHICAGO MILLWORK SUP- 
PLY CO., West 87th Street and Loomis Place, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—A YARD FOREMAN 


For a yard having 5 teams and 2 auto trucks. Apply at once. 


State salary wanted. 
& SONS, Pontiac, Mich. 





A. A, CORWIN 


WANTED—-ESTIMATOR CAPABLE 
Of reading plans, figuring detail work, familiar with mill 
costs; good opportunity for right man. Must be good writer. 
Advise as to experience and salaty expected. 
Address “S. 67," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED BILLER 
To bill from plans, and make working orders for factory. 
Must be capable. State age, where last employed and give 
reference. Address, 
SAMUEL MURPHY, care Hyde Murphy Co. 








, Ridgway, Pa. 
WANTED--PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 


A large lumbering manufacturing corporation located in 
northern Wisconsin would like to engage a competent and 
well trained physician and surgeon; one who has had con- 
siderable experience in rendering medical attention and quali- 
fied to handle minor injuries and fractures. To the one who 
can meet our requirements we will offer very attractive propo- 
sition. We will arrange personal interview with applicant, 

Address “R, 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR 
Doors, sash, millwork, mostly country lists. Wxperience in 
list and discount figuring. Permanent. Address or apply 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 
1404 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Il. 











WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 


Whose services we are anxious to secure in our Cypress Lum 


ber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 M ft. 
(day) capacity are modern and first-class in every particular. 

Only a top-notch erecting mechanic who has already made 
good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants and who 
has also had broad lumber manufacturing experience as man 
ager, under exacting requirements, will be considered. Appli- 
cants should respond in own handwriting, explaining periods 
of their lumbering service, naming the mills erected entirely 


under their own supervision as chief or if as chief's first 
assistant. 
To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 


laways on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, the 
right man in the right place, we have a steady position, at 
better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary expected 
and mail copies of recommendation, 


Address “G, 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office assistant. 
and clear record, 
manufacturer, Location Central Wisconsin. 
and full particulars. | _— 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER EXPERT. 

A large concern using & great amount of lumber 
invites applications from those who are thoroughly 
in both hard and soft woods and are competent to buy 
the field, 

A man of high grade in every respect is required. 
cants should give experience 
tensther with refere —, as to character and ability. 

Address . 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Capable, ambitious young man of good habits 
in lumber sales department of wholesale 
Give experience 


annually 
versed 
in 


Appli- 
in detail, also salary expected 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS BOOKKEEPER 


ports. Give reference and experience. 


Salary $150.00. 
Address “S. 64, 


’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


To keep general office books of a line yard corporation in 
Oklahoma competent to compile annual balance sheet and re- 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 


western town of 40,000; competition strong. 
mixer and rustler for business. State age, 
ary wanted and give references. 

Address . “S. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


experience, 


And estimater for mill doing high class custom work in good 
Must be a good 
sal- 





57, 
WANTED—MANAGER FOR A COMBINATION 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGERS. 


Not just ordinary job-holders but real ,live men of expert- 


ence, who are looking for a permanently satisfactory con- 
nection, 
Address “Pp, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN, 





WANTED—A RELIABLE MAN 
Experienced in drying of wood products. Must be familiar 
with dry kilns. Also a first class planing mill superintendent, 
Both must furnish good references and state salary expected 
in first letter, 
Address ve! 


52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—MAN TO LOOK AFTER. MACHINERY 
Of Lidgerwood 4 line Steam Skidder. Must have had expert- 
ence with wire rope, 

GIRARD LUMBRR CO.,, Dunbar, Wis. 


WANTED—AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC 
Young man with some knowledge of reconsigning and freight 
rates. Bookkeeping, stenography or sales experience also 
desirable. Give complete history, reference and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
Address 





“K, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN, 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY CLERK 





lor Trading Post, West Coast Africa, $100 month and 
expenses, Two years’ contract, 
Address “M, 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED--BY RETAIL LUMBER COMPANY 
Competent Millwork and Lumber Hstimator. 
Address “R, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


. ie , 
WANTED--INSPECTOR. 
Can use services of first class hardwood inspector at our 
West Virginia Band Mill, Good location, steady employment. 
Address, “Pp, 84,” care AMBRICAN JUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-SALESMEN 


Who can sell Pacific Coast Products, 

Red Cedar Shingles ete., to the retail trade on commission 

basis. We have the stocks and prices to get the business. 
Address “A, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar, Beveled Siding, on com- 
mission, for large B. C. Manufacturing concern. 

Address “W, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Fir, Red Cedar Siding, 








WANTED—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
Have some open territory for first-class man on commission 
basis, State experience and reference. 

Address “BR. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Lumber, grain and feed business. Yard located in central 
Wisconsin, Must speak German. Good opportunity for the 
right man. In replying state age, previous experience and 


stocks for the spring building trade but shipments are 
very slow. Coast receipts are almost nil. The lath trade 
is steady and prices show a tendency to advance. 


WANTED--AT ONCE 


Live yellow pine salesman who is familiar with car companies 


—s 


ed fF 





Toledo, Ohio.—Demand for shingles and 


C lath is im- 
proving with the approach of spring, and red cedar 
shingles have advanced to $4.38 delivered Toledo. This 


is said to be the highest price ever reached by red 
cedar shingles in this vicinity. <A still further advance 
in the shingle market is expected. The price of lath has 
remained steady up to the present. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for all sorts of packing lum- 
ber is firm. Round edge pine box boards, inch, of fair 
quality, sell readily at $23, while very good ones have sold 
recently for $1 and even $2 more. For really good pine 
shook, 13/16-inch, $30 is now a reasonable price. More 
has been quoted lately. Spruce box boards and shook 
sell at $1 to $2 under pine, and the regular mill run of 
spruce, fir and perhaps a little pine at about $1 under 
all spruce lumber, 


salary wanted to start at. 


Address “S, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 

Also assistant manager; good county seat town, 

souri. Married man pre fer red, 

Address “S$, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER 

Lumber experience preferred. At once, 
ment. 

/~ Address “8, 





54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


central Mis- 


Chance adyance- 





SASH MAKER WANTED 


One preferred who can take charge of mill. 
L. W. HOF FEC KER, El Paso, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 


Texas. 





for Manager of a yard. One that has some 

books and is not afraid to work, as his duties will be to 

with the books and work in the yard. No lazy man need apply. 
Address “S$, 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Man to lay out and machine sash ane fees in small mill. 


Who desires to learn the lumber business and prepare binestt 
dea o ay ng 
1elp 





and railroad requirements in Chicago and adjacent territory. 
Good salary to right man. 


Address “S, 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—MILLWRIGHT AND CARPENTERS 


And one Blacksmith on saw-mill work. Write, stating wages 
you expect, giving age and experience you have had as Mill- 
wright. F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Box 172, Picayune, Miss, 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” coy 
ering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Apri. 7, 1917, 














ACCOMPLISHED AND EXPERIENCED 
Accountant, thoroly conversant with every feature of lumber 
manufacture and up- to- og? methods, desires permanent posi- 
tion. Address . 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a 
mill any kind of ates! second to none at all this work. 
Address . 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS MILL MAN WANTS POSITION 
As foreman of Dimension or Lath Mill. 
Address . 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED. HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Ten years’,experience in New York state and New England 
territory ; knows grade; knows consumers; open for propo- 
sition May Ist. 
Address “G, F. W.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right or left. Pine or hardwood. References. 
Address “R, 56," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBERMAN 
Who can cruise and estimate hardwoods and pine, survey 
boundaries, buy logs, is open for position. At present em- 
ployed. Willing to BO. We: re. Sest references. 
Address 57," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- POSITION SAWMILL MANAGER 
First class, experienced from stump to car; at present em- 
ployed. 

Address “2. 


WANTED POSITION BUYING & SELLING 
Hardwood Lumber by mail by man thoroughly capable of 
managing office and handling all correspondence, 

Address “RN. 76," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MODERN SAW MILL MECHANIC 
If you require services of Top Notch Saw Mill Designer, 
suilder and Opers ator. 
Address 


WANTED— POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or Superintendent of Sash, Door, and general millwork 
plant, Am an experienced Detailer and Estimator. 20 
years’ experience in every department of the manufacture 
of millwork, 
Address “M,. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WOULD LIKE 
To hear from parties who have one or two band mills and 
want better than ordinary results from same. Write or wire 
at once. 
Address “M, 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Satisfaction guaranteed in any size mill or capacity or ask 
nothing. 
Address “M, 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-—-POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 
or sales manager young married man familiar with practical 
and theoretical details stump to consumer. 

Address “P 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
In all details. Fifteen years’ office experience. Familiar 
with keeping accounts where advances are made on lumber 
cut; also tally sheet and plece tally. References furnished. 
Address “M. 66," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER 
Guarantee satisfaction or no py. in all kinds of timber. 
Larger the mill the better. F. FRENCH, Carmona, Tex. 


WANT—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Or Bookkeeper. With 9 years’ experience as manager and 
12 years’ experience as bookkeeper on double entry books, I am 
29 years old, married, and of clean habits. Would like place 
in Missouri or central or western Illinois. 

Address “R. 59,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN AGGRESSIVE MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
Competent and clean-cut ; with ability to handle and develop 
big affairs successfully. Timber; logging and lumber produc- 
tion, Pacific Coast; coal and steel experience. Efficient and 
reliable. American, age 47. Personality, record and creden 
tials absolutely right. Reasonable salary. Will go anywhere. 
Address “R, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED -POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency guar- 
anteed (references). 

Address “C, 78,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WOULD LIKE POSITION IN SMALL YARD 
In the Southwest. Experienced in all lines of retailing lumber. 
Exceptionally keen with keen competition. Now employed. 
1212 8 BONNIE BRAB, Los Angeles, Cal. 


POSITION WANTED BY AN ALL AROUND 
Sash and Door man to take charge of dept. Sixteen years’ 
experience, 

Address “R. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION 
As superintendent or estimator, who thoroughly understands 
the sash and door business in all of its branches, 18 years’ 
experience as superintendent and estimator, Experience 
gained in plants working from 50 to 200 men. 
Address “R, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Wants connection with good mill to sell on commission 
basis in West vere, and Pennsylvania territory. 
Address . 64,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SPECIALLY TRAINED ACCOUNTANT AND 
Auditor desires position with good line yard or large sawmill 
people of the Western states. Best of references furnished. 
Top salary expected. 

Address 

















51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








“S$. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 












































“S. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT LADY STENOGRAPHER 


With ten years’ experience in lumber business desires position, 





preferably with manufacturer, Also has general knowledge 
of books, timekeeping and office work in general, 
Address “S. 51,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANT—POSITION BY RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
With ‘Several years’ experience. Not afraid of work. Best 
of habits and references, 

Address “s. 52,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER-—ASSISTANT MANAGER. 

I osition as manager or assistant of a large yard. Eighteen 
years’ practical experience in all departments. First class 
salesman and office man. South or southwest preferred. 
Only good salary censidered. Now employed. 

Address “R. 69,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WHO CAN USE A THOROUGHLY 


Practical up to date Saw Mill Manager with lumbering 
experience in both Hilly and Swampy Country, Yellow Pine, 
Cypress and Hardwoods, Band and Circular Mills? Prefer 
Pine. Have logged by Teams, Steam Skidder, Railroad and 
Water. I have filled every place from swamping in the woods 
to erection and operation of Mill. Strictly Temperate, Hon- 
est, a practical Mechanic, good Executive and Organizer, know 
and apply efficient management. Have a successful operation 
record and very highest references, 
Address “S$. 71,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





OFFICE AND SALES MANAGER 
Ten years with largest pine and hardwood producers, seeks 
change. Caters to consuming trade and approved sales 
methods get premium over market. Also sure enough cost 
accountant and credit man and no objection such position 
if allowed to develop into sales department first opportunity. 
Good reasons change Iligh endorsements present and past 
employers. Exemplary habits ; 35; married. 
Address “S. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Representing Wisconsin hemlock and hardwood-mill cutting 
thirty million annually, desires change to similar concern, as 
salesmanager, or in executive capacity. Business getter and 
price getter. 

Address “S. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER & GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants position. Ten years’ experience sawmill and wholesale 
office work. Position Southeastern State preferred. 

Address “P, 71,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
experienced young married man knows the business, how to 
hustle and meet competition. 

Address “P. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














ENERGETIC & SUCCESSFUL HARDWOOD 
Salesman is open for a position. Has large trade in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York States. Fifteen years’ 
experience, of temperate habits and centrally located. 

Address “M, 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LEFT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants position in good mill. A-1 references. 
Cc. O. CHRISTENSON, care Hotel Rex, Duluth, Minn. 


MFGRS.—WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good Salesmen, write the Hmpire State Asso- 
clation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

J. H. RUMBOLD, Secy., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED- POSITION AS COMMISSARY CLERK. 
Vive years experience. Posted on present prices and capable 
of buying goods for stock. 24 years of age, married, no chil- 
dren. Can furnish good references. Willing to start at once, 
Address “R. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND OR CIRCULAR FILER 
Experienced Filer wants position. Pine or Hardwood. 
Can saw extra. Refe rences furnished on request. 
Address “H-L,” P. O. Box 25, Cravens, La. 


BAND FILER OR SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Experienced filer. Wants position as filer or would consider 
a job as sawmill Foreman. Can come at once. 
Address L. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, Oakdale, La. 


BY HIGHLY TRAINED AND PRACTICAL 
Accountant and lumberman position as auditor for good line 
yard company or mill operation. Desire permanent connec- 
tion with some growing company of middle or western States. 
Might invest a little — 

Address 5. 42,’ care AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN. 


WANTED~—A POSITION BY AN UP TO DATE 
Man who is familiar with retail lumber business, builders 
hardware and all kinds of building material. Six years in 
present position, in full charge of yard doing an annual busi- 
ness of $60,000. Death of owner makes change in organiza- 
tion, A first class accountant, capable of keeping or auditing 
books, Would like a place in the Rocky Mountain States or 
west where a first class man is needed, Te ferences given. 

Address “S. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
Technical training, familiar with production and alee: desires 
position in North or West. Age twenty-six, married. Salary 
$150.00 minimum. 





























Address “S. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Y. P. WHOLESALE PROPOSITION. 
Can contract entire output of several short leaf mills cut- 


ting 20M to 35M ft. daily. Want to establish southern office 
for northern or eastern wholesale concern, on salary and 
percentage of profits. Write quick for particulars. Excep- 
tionally good deal, 

Address “S. 74,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position. Over 20 years’ experience in Sash, Doors 
and Millwork, Man with executive ability. Understands 
shipping thoroughly. Can handle men to advantage. Refer- 
ences, 
Address “S. 75,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ALL AROUND OFFICE MAN 

Desires to make a change. At present employed. 
ences, 

Address “S. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


1 AM IN A POSITION TO QUOTE PRICES 
On lumber, etc., to several railroads and mining companies. 
Want proposition from Lumber Manufacturers on commission 
basis. Correspondence solicited. 

Address “S. 77,” care AMD RIC AN LUMBE RMAN, 


~~ WANTED- -POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Log or resaw. Twenty-five years’ experience. Satisfaction 
or no pay. Have position ; ; want to change. Good reasons. 

Address S. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Best refer- 














WE HAVE CUSTOMERS FOR TIMBER LANDS. 
Also large tracts of cheap cut-over lands. 
GRIMMER LAND COMPANY, 
Wholesale Lands, Marinette, Wisconsin. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD TIMBER 
One to two thousands acres good timber in Ky., Tenn. or 
Va. within hauling distance to R. R. with or without sawmill. 
ddress BOX 81, Lexington, Ky. 








WANTED 
One million feet of 1” and 2” merchantable spruce. 
One million feet of 1” white or red pine culls. 
One million feet of 1” and 2” merchantable hemlock; also 
(500,000) five hundred “eo of 1” and 2” cull basswood. 


ply 
M. BRENNEN & SONS MFG, CO., LTD., 
Hamilton, Canada, 





HAVE SOLD TEN MILLION FEET 


Of box lumber since January 1st, 1917, on commissi. Let 
me sell yours. 
EDW. FB. SKEEL F 
93rd & Robey Sts., C picts. Til. ‘5 





CHESTNUT WANTED 


200 M. ft. 4/4 #2 Com. and S. W. Chestnut 
delivered Muskegon, Mich. 
Cc. W. TUNIS LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





a ee US FOR vein ata 
Log-run popple 4/4 and 5/4, any amoun 
JUDY TOREST. PRODUCTS COMPANY, Chicago. 


WANTED- 80,000 FT. 2X6, 8 & 10” 
16’ SiS White Oak for very prompt shipment. Advise if 
you can furnish, and price f.o.b. shipping point or delivered 


Cairo, Tl. 
FRAMPTON-FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


WANTED—CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE. 
5 ears 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, 8rd clear. 
10 cars 6/4 No. 1 Shop. 
20 cars 5/4, 6/4 No. 2 Shop. 
25 cars 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 cut sash stock. 
15 cars 6/4 cut door stock, 
Quote prices on hai k S2S standard thickness either f.o.b. 
mill or Chicago rat 
ORTEGON- WASHING TON LUMBER & MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, REDWOOD 
Red Cedar, White Cedar and White Pine Lumber and Shingles 
to sell on commission basis in southern Illinois. 
Address “S. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED_—_IN LOW GRADE 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 Chestnut, Poplar, Basswood, Gum and 
Oak—Rough and Surfaced, oe what you can offer, quot- 
ing prices, naming shipping poin 
FRAMPTON-FOSTE ti LUMBER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, P enna. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
A cargo of both Pine and Hemlock lumber. 
Apply M. BRENNEN & SONS, Hamilton, Canada. 
WE AREYN THE MARKET FOR 


Three or four cars of 6/4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak, 
dry. Advise price and dryness of lumber. 
Address “S. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 


Clear sound Maple, Beech, Birch, or Red Gum Dimension 
Stock all dry sizes, 

turhuse w%ye"x!1 %”"—1 Y% ” x1 vA nen’ 36”x1 36” Square 

1%4"x 1 1,” 156”x r15%4”"—1 Dae ame or Square 

Lengths 94”—32"—_36”—42"— 48” 54” _— 60” —- 66” 

114, "x2"x38"—1%"x2"x a 

Also welliae sizes Ash and Oak, 

THE PIQUA HANDLE & MFG, CO., Piqua, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY—100 CARS FUEL WOOD. 
4 ft. Bundled Soft Wood Edgings (Hemlock or Pine). 
2 ft. Bundled Maple & Beech Edgings. 
4 ft. Hemlock Slabs & Edgings. 
12 in. Hemlock Slabs, peeled, 
COVEY-DURHAM COAL C O., 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED FOR SHIPMENT 
Within four months several carloads 6x8”—S8’ and 7x8”—8’6” 
White Oak, Red Oak and Chestnut Ties. For delivery Cairo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Toledo. All Ties to be inspected at 
loading point. 
FRAMPTON-FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC. FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, "widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want codperation or representa- 
tion in Eastern markets? 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-IN CARLOAD LOTS 
Ash Squares 1144”x1%"”, in lengths of 4'9”, 5’3” 5°90". 
6'3” ; to be clear stock, Also Gum Squares 14%"x1\%", 52” 
long. Quote prices delivered at Marked Tree, Ark. 
THOMAS J. TURNER, Marked Tree, Arkansas. 


WANTED—NORTHERN POPPLE. 
Quote on 4/4, also 5/4, Log Run Northern Popple, stating 
quantity each thickness; also other Box Lumber. 
CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., Conway Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED—FOR SHIPMENT 

During next four months, White and Red Oak Switch Ties, 

3” and 4” White Oak Crossing Plank, Oak Timbers and Car 

Lumber. For delivery Cairo, Chicago, Cincinnati and Pitts- 

burgh. Quote f.o.b. or delivered prices on what you can fur- 

nish, or give us names of shipping point, and we will name 

you f.o.b, prices. All Lumber inspected at shipping point. 

FRAMPTON-FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather,. 
$5; cloth, $4.50; postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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